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Current  interest  in  the  assessment  of  the  Christian  faith 
calls  for  the  re-examination  of  the  historical  roots  of  our 
heritage.  The  intention  of  this  dissertation  is  to  add  a  foot¬ 
note  to  contemporary  study  of  the  Christian  ethical,  tradition. 
That  our  age  cannot  be  understood  without  taking  into  account 
the  Puritan  contribution  is  affirmed  on  every  hand.  Many 
students  of  Puritanism  declare  that  Richard  Baxter  was  the  most 
representative  English  Puritan  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This 
study  then  takes  us  into  not  only  the  sanctuary  of  the  inner 
life  of  a  Protestant  saint,  but  into  the  heart  of  Puritanism. 

The  publication  this  spring  of  Hugh  Martin,  Puritanism  and 
Richard  Baxter  attests  to  the  contemporary  interest  in  both 
Puritanism  and  the  pastor  of  Kidderminster. 

The  problem  of  faith  and  works  raises  the  issue  of  human  and 
divine  aspects  of  Christian  ethics.  It  marks  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  elements  of  gift  and  the  elements  of  demand,  between 
grace  and  law.  It  is  my  province  to  clarify  Baxter’s  treatment 
of  faith  and  works  and  to  show  how  he  relates  them.  The 
consideration  of  this  problem  unveils  the  essence  of  his  ethical 
system.  Since  one  part  of  the  task  must  be  the  understanding 
of  the  personality  of  Richard  Baxter,  I  have  included  Chapters 
I  and  II,  which  place  the  man  in  the  context  of  his  century. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  faculty  of  religion  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  Duke  University  for  provocative 
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instruction  and  examples  of  reverent  scholarship.  I  tender 
special  thanks  to  Professor  Waldo  Beach  for  his  faithful  coun¬ 
sel,  steady  encouragement,  and  unwearied  patience.  To  him  I  owe 
my  initial  interest  in  Richard  Baxter  and  appreciation  for  the 
insights  of  Puritanism.  I  am  indebted  to  the  library  of  Duke 
University  for  generous  purchases  and  helpful  service.  I  also 
want  to  thank  the  libraries  of  Yale  University,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  for  the  use  of  valuable  materials.  I  am 
grateful  for  colleagues  at  Stetson  University  who  have  been 
thoughtful  in  providing  conditions  most  conducive  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  project.  The  full  measure  of  the  debt  I  owe  to 
numerous  friends  and  relatives  I  can  neither  completely  fathom 
nor  worthily  acknowledge.  Finally,  I  express  special  obligation 
to  my  wife,  Hilda  A.  Highfill,  whose  faith  has  been  constant  and 
whose  works  have  contributed  materially  to  the  dissertation  as 
well  as  to  a  home  which  is  a  haven  of  rest. 
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Chapter  I 

SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY  BACKGROUND 


The  theme  of  seventeenth  century  England  was  "revolt 
against  authority."!  At  least  old  authorities  were  questioned 
and  new  ones  raised.  Medieval  patterns  came  under  scrutiny 
and  violent  attack.  Some  reformers  demanded  great  liberty  for 
the  people;  others  fought  for  rival  authoritarian  systems. 
Turmoil  rumbled  beneath  the  surface  as  well  as  erupting  in  arm- 
ed  strife  and  restrictive  legislation.  It  penetrated  all  areas 
of  human  existence,  shaking  the  structure  of  Christian  dogma  arn 
medieval  philosophy,  the  ecclesiastical  pattern  and  political 
absolutism,  the  social  and  economic  stratification.  While 
characteristic  in  general  of  Europe  ,  it  was  especially  true 
of  England. 


1. Godfrey  Davies,  The  Early  Stuarts.  I6QI-I66Q  (corrected 
edition)  ,  Oxford,  19*+5,  p«xix. 
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Pressures  brought  changes,  some  sudden  and  some  gradual. 

Some  issues  were  solved  during  the  century j  other  problems  were 
created.  It  was  an  era  of  painful  adjustment.  Politically 
there  was  transition  from  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the  early 
Stuarts  buttressed  by  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings"  to  a  govern¬ 
ment  subject  to  the  critical  will  of  the  people  through  social 
contract.  Whereas  on  the  Continent  despotism  was  bringing 
about  national  unity,  the  English  were  proving  that  strength 
lies  in  liberty,2  In  thought,  transition  occurred  from  the 
settled  world-view  of  the  Scholastics  to  the  iconoclastic  devel¬ 
opment  of  rational  empiricism.  "The  age  of  experiment  was 
treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  age  of  dogma, "3  In  religious 
thought,  the  deism  of  Lord  Herbert  and  John  Locke,  along  with 
the  "heresy"  of  Arminians  and  some  sectaries,  began  to  dent 
the  armor  of  Calvinism.  As  to  the  relation  of  the  church  to 
the  state,  Erastian  and  Genevan  ideas  acquiesced  to  the  strong 
demand  and  inevitable  need,  produced  by  religious  pluralism, 
for  toleration.  The  government  was  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
religions,  rather  than  the  one  "true  religion".  Economically, 
urban  industralization  was  accelerated,  replacing  the  old 
system  of  agrarian  feudalism. 

The  picture  of  religion  in  England  in  this  century  is  a 


2.  George  Macaulay  Trevelyan,  England  Under  the  Stuarts 
(sixteenth  edition),  Hew  York,  1933>PP*1~20 

3,  Ibid. 
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mosaic  of  many  colors  and  fragments,  but  the  pieces  hardly  form 
a  clear  picture.  A  confluence  of  forces  produced  dynamic  change. 
Shifting  power,  triumph  and  defeat,  controversy  and  vitupera¬ 
tion,  tell  the  story  of  contrary  convictions  and  rival  religion¬ 
ists  struggling  in  bitter  seriousness  either  for  dominance  or 
mere  survival.  The  confused  story  carries  us  from  Laud  to  the 
Protectorate,  from  Clarendon  to  the  1689  Act  of  Toleration. 
Minorities  did  not  lack  power,  though  they  spoke  from  prison 
cells.  Vigorous  diversity  ultimately  demanded  comprehension  and 
liberty  rather  than  uniformity.  Destiny  was  working  on  the 
side  of  latitude  and  pluralism  rather  than  that  of  enforced 
dogma  and  one  inclusive  church. 


Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  Independents 

English  Christians  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  of  a 
large  variety  of  shades  of  belief  and  disposition.  Though  use¬ 
ful,  group  labels  cannot  accurately  convey  either  the  positions 
of  individuals  or  the  general  complexion  of  religious  thought. 
Hardly  any  system  of  groupings  can  account  comprehensively  for 
all  the  combinations  of  theological  and  ecclesiastical  opinion, 
of  economic  and  political  doctrine.  While  there  was  a  measure 
of  harmony  on  some  points,  sharp  differences,  vehemently  de¬ 
fended,  arose  on  other  issues.  It  is  helpful,  however,  to 
utilize  traditional  groupings.  Anglicans,  Presbyterians,  and 
Independents  represent  variations  of  the  Reformation  theme  in 
England.  Anglicans  favored  the  maintenance  of  the  State  Church, 
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headed  by  the  king  who  counseled  with  the  bishops,  Presbyterians 
contended  for  ecclesiastical  re-organization  with  religious  au¬ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  supported  by  the  state.  In¬ 
dependents  wanted  a  congregational  order  of  Church  affairs.  But 
there  were  variations  in  the  details  of  these  principles.  All 
Anglicans  were  not  of  identical  mind.  Furthermore,  one  who  could 
be  named  Anglican  in  approach  on  this  matter  might  be  closer  to 
Presbyterians  on  other  points.  There  were  moderates  who  have 
been  called  Presbyterians  who  were  not  far  from  their  liberal 
Anglican  brothers.  Each  group  embraced  shades  of  emphasis  and 
variations  of  temper.  Anglicans  could  count  among  tHeir  number 
men  of  the  purist  passion  of  an  Archbishop  Laud  and  also  irenic 
spirits  like  that  of  William  Chillingworth,  or  Jeremy  Taylor. 

In  similar  fashion,  the  label  Presbyterian  might  be  rather  loose¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  advocates  of  establishing  the  Genevan  pattern 
of  the  state  church  and  also  to  many  who  were  simply  sympathetic 
with  the  evangelical  spirit  and  worked  for  the  further  reforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Establishment.  The  term  Independent  might  only  desig 
nate  a  congregational  organization  of  the  Church  or  it  might 
refer  to  some  who  insisted  on  the  separation  of  the  true  com¬ 
munion  of  the  saints  from  the  parish  system  under  the  aegis  of 
the  state.  There  was  some  fluidity  within  each  group,  and  some 
individuals  gradually  migrated  from  one  to  the  other.  In  addit¬ 
ion  to  these  three  religious  groups,  there  were  of  course 
numerous  radical  " sectaries,”  commonly  called  "left  wing"  groups, 
on  one  side,  shading  off  from  the  Independents,  and  on  the  other 
side  a  few  Romanists.  Flourishing  under  Cromwell  were  many 
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zealous  groups,  some  with  individual  intuitionist  approachs  to 
religion,  some  with  visions  of  utopian  socialism,  some  with  an 
apocalyptic  view  of  history.  They  represented  the  starved  hunger 
of  the  dispossessed  whose  flaming  desires  had  been  ignited  by 
the  turmoil  of  the  times,  by  a  theory  of  equality  and  a  heighten¬ 
ed  sense  of  individual  mission.  They  witness  dramatically  to 
the  seething,  unharnessed  demand  for  personal  liberties  and  a 
relevant  religion.  Whether  Ranters  expecting  the  golden  age 
through  government  by  the  saints  or  Levellers  demanding  equality 
of  title  and  estates  or  Millenarians  anticipating  the  imminent 
return  of  the  militant  Christ,  they  had  confidence  in  their  God 
and  hope  for  the  betterment  of  their  lot. 


Puritanism 

Puritanism  as  a  title  has  been  omitted  from  the  above  out¬ 
line.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  consider  more  carefully  this 
movement,  as  the  specific  background  for  Baxter,  than  any  other 
in  the  century.  In  the  beginning  in  the  sixteenth  century  it 
was  simply  a  point  of  view,  a  general  evangelical  approach.  The 
term  was  applied  derisively  to  people  who  were  committed  to 
family  worship  and  a  strict  use  of  Sunday  and  thus  refused  to 
condone  the  maypole  and  other  jolly  affairs  which  English  church 
men  enjoyed.  It  was  applied  to  those  who  wanted  to  complete  the 
reformation  of  the  State  Church  by  clearing  away  requirements  of 
vestment  and  ritual  too  close  to  Roman  practice.  Even  by  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  what  might  be  called  the 
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Puritan  party  was  small.  It  is  estimated  that  about  two  percent 

of  the  population  may  have  been  Puritans,  and  the  party  as  such 

4 

was  principally  composed  of  some  three  hundred  fifty  men*  Lat¬ 
er,  however,  aroused  popular  feeling  solidified  a  larger  group 
around  similar  desires  and  needs.  Their  demands  erupted  in  the 
Long  Parliament  and  the  Civil  War,  and  they  championed  the  cause 
of  freedom  from  prelatists  and  the  royalist  party*  As  the  cen¬ 
tury  progressed  many  of  them  broke  with  the  State  Church.  Puri¬ 
tanism  drew  men  from  all  variations  of  "church”  groupings,  and 
these  connections  were  never  entirely  obliterated  among  Puri¬ 
tans.  In  one  sense  Puritanism  may  be  said  to  be  a  particular 
approach  to  religion  and  life  which  found  lodging  first  among 
men  of  varying  concepts  of  the  church.  At  any  rate,  there  were 
Anglicans  and  Independents  who  were  Puritans  as  well  as  Presby¬ 
terians. 

The  specific  origin  of  Puritanism  was  in  reaction  to  English 
religious  practice  in  the  Established  Church.  The  compromising 
policy  of  Elizabeth  was  increasingly  difficult  to  endure.  With 
the  Stuarts  the  situation  grew  worse  instead  of  better.  James  I 
loved  power  more  than  he  loved  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
Archbishop  Bancroft  deliberately  sought  either  to  break  or  to 
exterminate  the  Puritans.  Later  the  matched  pair,  Charles  I 
and  Archbishop  Laud,  continued  the  attack,  even  in  the  face  of 


4.H*  Hensley  Henson,  Puritani sm  in  England  (London,  1912) , 
p  o  33  o 
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rising  popular  feeling  against  the  Crown  policy  of  usurping  free¬ 
dom  in  government  and  religion.  Then  following  the  Restoration 
there  was  vengeful  oppression  which  sought  to  balance  the  account 
for  restrictions  against  Anglicans  during  the  Commonwealth.  In 
successive  periods  men  of  Puritan  mind  faced  opposition  which 
stiffened  their  will  to  resist.  As  a  minority  under  attack  they 
became  a  more  determined  and  self-conscious  group. 

Reaction  was  not  only  to  anti-Puritan  and  popish  enactments 
of  the  Crown.  It  was  also  expressed  against  the  internal  con¬ 
dition  of  the  churches  and  the  religious  life  of  the  English  peo¬ 
ple.  Disturbing  to  Puritans  were  the  irrelevance  and  emptiness 
of  orthodox  worship  for  the  masses.  Ornate  and  poetic,  elevated 
and  removed,  it  failed  to  transform  the  lives  of  the  simple  il¬ 
literate  folk  who  needed  direct  persuasive  appeals  and  careful 
instruction.  Moreover,  laxity  among  the  parochial  clergy  was  a 
cause  for  concern.  Lack  of  earnestness  was  common,  and  even 
irreligion  and  immorality  were  not  unknown  in  places  where  piety 
was  to  be  expected.  Baxter  often  advised  the  placing  of  oneself 
under  a  faithful,  able  minister,  even  though  it  meant  travelling 
some  distance.  This  suggests  that  faithful  ministers  in  some 
areas  were  few.  Most  obnoxious  to  him  was  a  compromising,  hypo¬ 
critical  ministry.  Life  for  Puritans  was  more  serious  and  in¬ 
tense  than  time-serving  clergy  were  inclined  to  acknowledge.  The 
clergy  was  mo  re  apt  to  succumb  to  the  cultural  pattern  than  hold  it 
under  judgment.  The  sympathies  of  the  Church  were  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  their  amusements,  and  by  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  church 
"wakes  and  feasts"  were  becoming  intemperate  boisterous 
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occasions*  Though  the  vernacular  Bible  was  not  suppressed  as  it 
had  been  a  century  earlier,  serious  study  of  it  was  neglected. 
Catechizing  and  general  church  discipline  was  administered  half¬ 
heartedly,  if  at  all.  The  parish  system  in  the  time  of  Baxter 
tied  the  hands  of  the  minister  in  any  attempt  to  purify  the  church 
by  restricting  baptism  and  communion.  The  task  of  governing  the 
church  was  taken  from  the  minister  who  really  knew  the  flock  and 
given  to  the  bishop  who  was  almost  a  stranger  to  the  people  and 
whose  harsh,  impersonal  courts  could  hardly  encourage  genuine  pi¬ 
ety  and  upright  life.  Therefore,  Baxter  declared  that  depriving 

the  parish  pastor  of  the  actual  government  of  the  church  was 

6 

’’the  matter  of  our  greatest  Controversies."  His  description 
of  confirmation  explains  this  reason  for  Puritan  reaction. 


Is  it  sufficient  in  point  of  Instruction,  for  a  Bishop  to  come 
among  a  company  of  little  Children  and  other  People,  whom  he 
never  saw  before,  and  of  whom  he  never  heard  a  Word,  and  of 
whom  he  never  asketh  a  Question  which  may  inform  him  of  their 
Knowledge  or  Life;  and  presently  to  lay  his  Hands  on  them  in 
order,  and  hastily  say  over  a  few  Lines  of  Prayer,  and  so 
dismiss  them?  I  was  confirmed  by  honest  Bishop  Morton,  with 
a  multitude  more,  who  all  went  to  it  as  a  May-game,  and 
kneeled  down,  and  he  dispatched  us  with  that  short  Prayer  so 
fast,  that  I  scarce  understood  one  word  he  said.  ...  Be 
not  angry  with  us,  if  in  sorrow  of  Heart,  we  pray  to  God,  that 
his  Churches  may  have  experienced  Pastors,  who  have  spent  much 
time  in  serious  dealing  with  every  one  of  their  Parishes  person¬ 
ally,  and  know  what  they  are  and  what  they  need,  instead  of  Men 
that  have  conversed  only  with  Books,  and  the  Houses  of  great 


5.  John  Stoughton,  History  of  Religion  in  England  (fourth 
edition),  London,  1901,  I,  13. 

6. Richard  Baxter,  Reliquiae  Baxterlanae:  or,  Mr.  Richard 
Baxter1 s  Narrative  of  the  Most  Memorable  Passages  of  His  Life 
and  Times,  ed.  Matthew  Sylvester  (London,  1696),  II,  251. 
Cited  hereafter  as  Reliquiae. 
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Men, ? 

The  system  tended  to  degenerate  into  the  complacent  maintenance 
of  the  order  with  its  ritual  and  orthodox,  disturbing  only  those 
who  would  disturb  it.  The  aloofness,  inertia,  defensiveness,  and 
corruption  of  the  Anglican  Church  continued  to  challenge  the  Pu¬ 
ritan  spirit.  Secularism  which,  according  to  Trevelyan,  follow¬ 
ing  the  Restoration  was  ’'already  a  fashion  and  almost  a  creed” 
in  London, 8  certainly  did  not  assuage  the  Puritans.  But  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  was  by  no  means  a  nation 
of  skeptics;  religion  was  the  assumed  framework  of  thought  and 
provided  a  common  climate  of  opinion.  Until  Hobbes,  a  consist¬ 
ent  philosophical  scepticism  was  rarely  found. 9 

English  Puritanism  was  a  part  of  the  Reformation,  but  it  can 
be  traced  to  no  one  branch  of  the  Reformation.  Several  streams 
of  influence  converge.  Least  direct  perhaps  was  the  influence 
of  Luther.  The  first-hand  experience  of  Marian  exiles  in 
Geneva  does  not  entirely  account  for  it,  as  important  as  John 
Calvin  was.  An  impressive  case  has  been  made  for  the  prior  and 
more  potent  influence  of  Rhineland  reformers  such  as  Zwingli, 
Bucer,  and  Bullinger.10  In  the  Rhineland  ideas  of  the  covenant 
and  natural  law  in  the  Reformation  had  been  formulated  before 


7. Ibid. .  p,250.  Cf.pp.396ff. 

8. Trevelyan,  England  Under  the  Stuarts.  p.347o 
9. Ibid.,  pp.58-59. 

lO.Leonard  J.  Trinterud,  "The  Origins  of  Puritanism,”  Church 
History.  XX  (March  1951),  37-57. 
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Calvin* s  first  publication.  In  England  Tyndale  and  John  Frith 
both  mentioned  Zwingli  and  Oecolampadius  and  expressed  these 
ideas  before  153&*  But  in  a  real  sense  Puritanism  was  indige¬ 
nous  to  England.  Puritan  theology  and  practice  with  its  coven¬ 
ant  scheme  was  a  new  formulation  into  which  much  of  traditional 
English  piety  was  fitted.  Trinterud  says  one  reason  its  appeal 
was  so  great  was  because  it  could  so  simply  give  expression  to- 


Augustinian  theology,  the  lush,  warm  flow  of  mystical  piety  and 
devotion,  the  bride-mysticism,  the  rich,  highly  involved  alle¬ 
gorical  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  especially  the  Song  of 
Songs,  the  preaching  of  pentience,  the  love  of  pilgrimages  and 
the  pilgrim  motif,  all  of  which  had  since  medieval  times  played 
so  great  a  role  in  English  religious  life,  and  all  of  which  was 
quite  specifically  English. H 


It  is  the  English  blend  of  reforming  forces  with  emphasis  oiv  a 
type  of  religious  freedom,  spiritual  fervor,  and  ethical  sensi¬ 
tivity. 

Fresh  appreciation  for  and  understanding  of  the  Bible  was 
one  source  of  Puritanism,  as  for  the  whole  Reformation.  The 
Bible  was  the  medium  of  inspiration  and  of  learning.  Though 
other  groups  shared  in  the  translation  of  1611,  Puritans  were 
the  ones  largely  responsible  for  the  Bible* s  becoming  the  "na¬ 
tional  education."  It  was  for  them  the  final  authority  deliv¬ 
ered  by  God.  Every  word  was  inspired.  It  was  preached  from 
the  pulpit.  It  was  read  in  the  home  and  memorized.  Its  warn¬ 
ings  and  promises  were  taken  to  heart  and  woven  into  the  very 


11. Ibid.,  p.50. 
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fabric  of  thought  and  act.  The  language,  characters,  and  ideas 
of  the  Bible  created  the  storehouse  of  imagery  and  conviction 
that  was  common  property  to  men  of  England. 

Puritan  theology  was  of  course  ostensibly  Biblical.  An  ar¬ 
ray  of  proof-texts  was  marshalled  for  each  conclusion.  If  was 
also  Calvinistic,  but  so  was  English  theology  generally  in  the 
time  of  James  I,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ar mini an  tendencies 
soon  became  more  explicit  in  Anglicanism.  The  framework  of  the 
covenants  found  special  stress  in  Puritan  theology.  The  rela¬ 
tion  of  God  to  man  was  conceived  in  terms  of  the  covenantal  a- 
greement.  The  whole  Biblical  story  from  Adam  through  Abraham  and 
Moses  to  Christ  related  God's  initiation  of  covenants  and  man's 
response.  Sin,  salvation,  and  the  godly  walk  involve  either  the 
rejection  of  the  divine  covenant  or  the  grateful  acceptance  and 
dutiful  fulfillment  of  it.  Written  statements  of  Puritan  the¬ 
ology  came  to  assume  the  patterns  of  Ramist  logic,  which  escaped 
an  older  Protestant  scholasticism  but  brought  its  own  tendencies 

to  rigidity. 12 

Puritans  conceived  the  Church  as  the  divine  agent  for  the 
advancement  of  spiritual  truth  by  positive  preaching  of  the 
Christian  faith  and  its  demands.  They  usually  thought  of  the 
Church  as  the  pure  fellowship  of  the  saints.  As  such  it  was 


12. Peter  Ramus  (1515-1572)  was  a  French  Protestant  teacher 
whose  method  of  logic  was  widely  influential  among  Puritans.  The 
central  document  of  the  Ramist  movement  was  his  Dialectique 
(1555),  a  brief  summary  of  his  theory  of  logic.  Perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  editions  appeared  within  a  century.  Perry  Miller,  The  New 
England  Mind  (New  York,  1939),  pp.ll6ff.,  495* 
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exclusive,  the  holy  community.  This  was  in  contrast  to  the  An¬ 
glican  emphasis  on  the  traditional  worshipping  community  and  the 
inclusive  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  "ark  of  salvation".  Through 
a  purified  ministry  the  Church  was  to  speak  freely,  directly,  and 
pertinently  to  the  needs  of  the  people.  Along  with  the  tendency 
to  separatism  and  individualism  there  is  also  hound  up  in  Puri¬ 
tanism  a  feeling  for  strong  community  inclusiveness  and  strong 
community. 13  In  Baxter  personally  there  was  some  tension  be¬ 
tween  the  desire  to  exclude  no  one  from  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
Church  and  the  attempt  through  close  discipline  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  to  make  the  holy  fellowship  of  the  saints.  Though  Puri¬ 
tans  differed  on  the  most  perfect  organization  of  the  Church 
and  its  relation  to  the  State,  they  agreed  that  the  dedicated 
ministry  should  be  above  reproach  and  the  Church  should  be  trans¬ 
forming  force  in  society. 

Puritans  are  of  course  renowned  for  their  ethical  sensitiv¬ 
ity  and  moral  indignation.  It  was  the  Puritan  who  bound  relig¬ 
ion  so  closely  to  life  in  England.  The  persistence  of  the 
Puritan  pattern,  particularly  regarding  family  life  and  the  Sab¬ 
bath,  attests  to  the  power  of  the  Puritan  influence  even  after 
the  Restoration.  The  ideal  of  the  sober,  righteous,  godly  life 
was  clear  to  the  Puritan,  and  he  struggled  for  singleness  of 


13.Ernst  Troeltsch,  The  Social  Teachings  of  the  Christian 
Churches,  tr.  Olive  Wyon  (London,  1931) ,  II,  £237  ^77* 
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devotion  to  God,  for  purity  in  mind  and  body.  Disciplined  and 
self-restrained  in  dedication  to  duty,  he  made  a  loyal  citizen 
who  contributed  to  the  vigor  of  English  society.  While  living 
within  the  orders  of  society  he  abstained  from  worldliness, 
while  participating  heartily  in  the  world.  Concerned  with  public 
morals  as  well  as  with  himself,  he  found  corruption  in  the  courts 
of  the  Stuarts  and  in  the  country  houses  of  many  lords,  combined 
with  swearing  and  general  coarseness  of  ordinary  language,  drunk- 
eness  which  was  the  acknowledged  national  fault,  all  of  which 
provoked  unrelenting  combat.1^  ’•Puritanism1'  had  no  notion  of  so¬ 
cial  salvation  as  that  term  is  understood  today,  but  the  way  was 
opened  for  the  future  realization  of  the  full  obligation  of  re¬ 
ligion  to  society.  Puritans  provided  impetus  to  education,  es¬ 
tablishing  many  schools  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II  when  they 
were  excluded  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  works  of  charity 
they  led.  There  was  the  need  to  sustain  members  7/ho  were  not  el¬ 
igible  to  receive  aid  from  the  parish  tithe.  Those  who  were 
imprisoned  needed  care  and  were  objects  of  steady  concern,^ 
Later,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  a  notable  feature  in  religion 
was  ’’the  development  and  rapid  growth  of  guilds  and  societies 
organized  among  the  laity  to  aid  the  church  to  combat  evil  and 
to  train  the  young  men  by  giving  them  responsibility  and  by  this 


14, Trevelyan,  England  Under  the  Stuarts.  p.64. 

15 . Harry  Grant  Plum,  Restoration  Puritanisms  A  Study  of 
the  Growth  of  English  Liberty  (Chapel  Hill,  1943) ,  pp„99-100« 
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means  to  widen  and  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  the  clergy 

Starting  from  the  vestiary  controversy3'7  among  a  few  leaders 
in  the  late  sixteenth  century,  Puritanism  became  in  half  a  centu¬ 
ry  a  coherent  group  and  mighty  force.  Primarily  felt  in  the 
realm  of  religion  and  ethics,  it  was  not  unrelated  to  the  politi¬ 
cal  struggle  and  the  economic  expansion  of  the  times.  Inner 
division  contributed  to  its  fall  as  a  party,  but  its  virile  in¬ 
fluence  insured  the  greater  strength  and  liberty  of  the  English 
in  religion  and  government. 


Antinomianism 

Antinomianism  is  one  of  the  strong  currents  of  thought 
against  which  Baxter  leveled  persistent,  heated  attack.  Within 

h<\o v e 

the  Chris tian^the  antinomian  attitude  had  found  varied  expressions 
in  Manicheans  and  Marcionites,  some  mystics  and  Anabaptists.  On 
occasion  it  had  erupted  into  fanatical  otherworldiness  or  gross 
immorality,  but  it  always  construed  ” justification  by  faith”  to 
to  permit  abrogation  of  the  law.1^  In  England  during  the  reign  of 


l6.Ibid. .  p.99* 

17oConcerned  with  certain  vestments  and  traditions  thought 
to  be  too  Romish  and  therefore  in  need  of  reform. 

l80The  term  has  been  defined  so  as  to  designate  ”the  doc¬ 
trines  of  extreme  fanatics  who  deny  subjection  to  any  law  other 
than  the  subjective  caprice  of  the  empirical  individual,  though 
this  individual  is  generally  credited  as  the  witness  and  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Holy  Spirit.”  J.  Macbride  Sterrett,  ”Antinomian- 
ism,”  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  ed.  James  Hastings 
(New  York,  1951),  I,  582. 
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Charles  I  there  was  an  antinomian  group  of  recognizable  propor¬ 
tions®^  The  earliest  leader  in  England,  John  Eaton,  was  well 
known  to  authorities.  He  was  crafty,  evasive,  and  caused  no  lit¬ 
tle  trouble.  In  1619  he  was  deprived  of  his  vicarage.^  The  un¬ 
rest  of  the  times,  the  temper  of  change,  permitted  some  freedom 
of  expression,  however,  and  by  the  time  of  the  revolution,  anti- 
nomians,  though  isolated  and  small  in  numbers,  were  in  a  position 
to  appeal  to  the  army.  Though  never  supplanting  Puritanism  and 
Anglicanism  as  a  dominant  thought-pattern  of  the  day,  they  did 
become  a  threat  during  the  war.  The  New  Model  Army,  which  arose 
in  East  Anglia,  which  had  a  history  of  dissent,  was  not  only  a 
fighting  force,  but  it  became  a  forum  of  discussion  and  an  in¬ 
strument  of  propaganda.  Baxter  said  that  Cromwell  gradually  work 
ed  antinomians  and  other  radicals  into  positions  of  responsibil¬ 
ity.^  Troopers  came  to  think  of  themselves  as  epitomizing  the 
whole  country,  demanding  the  reforms  desired  by  all  the  people. 
This  heightened  their  sense  of  mission.  The  spirit  of  inquiry 
and  the  feeling  of  responsibility  were  intensified  by  a  religious 
zeal.  Its  individualism,  its  radical  hope,  and  its  immediacy 
made  the  ideas  of  antinomianism  speak  to  the  condition  of  many, 
particularly  in  the  army,  who  were  disgruntled  and  wanted  swift 


19 o Gertrude  Huehns,  Antinomiani sm  in  English  History.  With 
Special  Reference  to  the  Period  164-0^1^0  (London,  1951) 5  p.^6. 

20 « Ibid. ,  pp.6*+- 65. 


21. Reliquiae.  I,  57 ■> 
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change.  After  the  battle  of  Naseby  Baxter  estimated  that  anti- 

nomianism  and  Arminianism  were  equally  distributed,  though 

22 

Independents  were  more  numerous.  Gertrude  Huehns  concludes 

that  "the  army  was  saturated  with  antinomian  tendencies,  and 

followed  willingly  the  lead  of  its  chaplains  in  that  direction. 

Thus  antinomianism  found  the  sword  at  its  service  In  the  Eng- 

23 

land  of  the  seventeenth  century.”  Moreover,  admiring  the 
conquering  army,  people  beyond  it  were  influenced  by  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  antinomianism. 

Antinomianism  had  no  exclusive  identification  with  an  organ- 

24 

ized  group  and  was  not  even  a  sharply  defined  movement.  It 

25 

never  became  an  independent  sect.  It  was  a  raging  fire  which 
had  started  slowly  and  was  soon  almost  extinguished.  At  its 
heart  was  an  individualism  which  defied  external  authority  and 
class  subordination.  Every  Christian  was  a  law  unto  himself 
because  Christ  was  in  him.  His  intimations  of  what  is  true  and 
right  called  for  immediate  implementation.  This  intense  indivi¬ 
dualism  was  not  even  compromised  for  the  sake  of  an  organization 
of  antinomians.  In  this  was  consistency,  but  the  fact  strangled 
its  power  for  political  and  social  change. 


22.Reliquiae,  I,  50.  23. Huehns,  op ,  cit . ,  p.88. 

24. Its  short-lived  success  was  not  unrelated,  however,  to 
the  Increased  influence  of  sectarians.  It  had  natural  appeal 
for  sectarians  and  was  widely  prevalent  among  such  groups  as 
Seekers,  Quakers,  Anabaptists,  and  Fifth  Monarchy  Men.  Perry 
Miller,  The  New  England  Mind,  p.75. 


25.Sterrett,  op.  cit.,  p.582. 
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Stress  for  antinomians  fell  on  grace  rather  than  on  nature 
and  law.  They  picked  up  the  key-note  of  the  Reformation,  but 
they  disliked  the  Puritan  idea  of  sin  continuing  even  in  the 
heirs  of  heaven.  Eschatology  is  presently  realized  in  us,  they 
claimed,  for  Christ  has  worked  our  redemption.  He  is  in  us,  and 
the  life  we  now  live  is  divine,  not  sinful. 26  jt  was  thought  a 
disgrace  to  Christ  to  acknowledge  any  blemish  in  His  work.  The 
claim  of  sinlessness  logically  followed.  For  instance,  John 
Eaton  asserted:  "Faith  worketh  so  mightily  that  he  that  beleeves 
that  Christ  hath  taken  away  his  sinnes  is  as  cleane  without 
sinne  as  Christ  himself e”^7  Instantaneous  perfection  was  inte¬ 
gral  to  conversion. 

The  rejection  of  any  form  of  moral  law  except  one*s  own,  as 
is  suggested  by  their  name,  made  antinomians  most  objectionable 
to  the  orthodox, ^8  Baxter  considered  them  libertines  who  were 
really  encouragers  of  sin.  He  warned  against  them  as  fronts  for 
the  tempter,  who  most  subtly  comes  in  the  name  of  Christ  Himself. 
He  charged:  "They  equally  contend  against  Christ* s  government, 
and  for  their  own.^29  To  such  attacks  antinomians  considered 
themselves  inviolate,  for  they  belonged  to  the  dispensation 


26„Huehns,  op.  cit.,  pp, 38-39.  27. Ibid. .  p.4-7. 

28. "A  Christian  Directory,"  The  Practical  Works  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Baxter:  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  a  Critical 
Examination  of  His  Writings,  ed.  William  Orme  (London,  I83O) ,  H , 
155. This  treatise  will  be  cited  hereafter  as  "Directory,"  and 
this  edition  of  Baxter* s  works  as  Works. 


29»Huehns,  op.  cit. .  pp. 50-51® 
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of  Christ  and  of  grace,  not  of  nature  and  law* 

On  social  issues  antinomians  gave  no  constructive  intelli¬ 
gent  help.  This  is  perhaps  the  major  factor  in  the  decline  of 
their  influence  even  before  the  Restoration.  They  had  cultivat¬ 
ed  unreasoning  activists,  bold  in  thought  and  in  deed,  who  con¬ 
tributed  little  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  new  society.  They 
created  a  "vacuum  of  unchartered  liberty,”  and  apparently  had 

no  energy  left  for  considering  the  proper  use  of  the  freedom  ac- 

31 

quired.  They  had  no  medium  for  putting  into  practice  their 
vague  ideas.  Ranters  and  Seekers,  Levellers  and  Millenarians 
followed  the  general  pattern  of  antinomian  belief,  but  they  also 
lacked  realism  and  stability.  The  absolute  freedom  of  individ¬ 
uality,  the  divine  principle  being  in  them,  was  thought  more 
important  than  anything  urged  as  a  social  necessity. 

In  spite  of  its  limited  perspective,  antinomianism  had  spir¬ 
itual  perception  and  a  passion  for  liberation.  It  knew  the 
riches  of  grace  and  it  represented  the  clamor  for  more  freedom 
in  all  areas  of  life.  "Out  of  the  mass  of  undifferentiated  ig¬ 
norance  and  callousness,  it  formed  sensitive  and  determined 

personalities"^ 


30o0f  course  their  crudities  of  manner  and  attacks  upon 
education  in  universities  and  order  in  worship  made  them  few 
friends  either, 

31 .Ibid, ,  p • 113 • » 

32. Ibid. ,  p.172. 
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Ethical  Thought 

Baxter* s  life  corresponds  in  time  to  the  period  of  heighten¬ 
ed  ethical  concern,  following  somewhat  retardedly  the  beginning 
of  the  Reformation  in  England.  Attention  had  been  drawn  to  the¬ 
ology  and  ecclesiology j  now  ethical  issues  were  clamoring  for 
consideration.  English  reformers,  weary  of  relying  on  Roman 
books  and  methods  for  guidance  in  decision,  finally  addressed 
the  subject  systematically  on  their  own.  From  the  pens  of  Angli¬ 
cans  and  Puritans  alike  came  books  of  ethical  significance.  They 
came  from  the  Cambridge  Platonists  and  the  philosopher  Hobbes. 

Some  were  simply  devotional  manuals,  some  were  outlines  of 
Christian  virtue,  some  were  designed  to  be  a  guide  in  specific 
"cases,"  and  some  were  philosophical  treatises.  Puritan  sermons 
had  rich  ethical  content.  The  aim  of  moral  instruction  was  in¬ 
fused  in  liturgy.  The  practical  involvement  in  the  holy  order¬ 
ing  of  this  life  (though  usually  related  to  the  future  heavenly 
existence)  was  a  foremost  concern. 

Most  popular  among  Anglican  works  were  the  ones  by  Jeremy 
Taylor,  including  Holy  Living  (1650),  Holy  Dying  (1651),  Unum 
Necessarium  (1665),  and  the  ponderous  Ductor  Dubitantium  (l660),33 


1^. Due tor  Dubitantium  is  a  general  treatise  on  moral  theology, 
including  cases  of  conscience,  which  specifically  intended  to 
correct  Roman  casuists  and  develop  a  system  consistent  with  the 
Protestant  perspective.  The  folio  volume  was  meant  for  the 
guidance  of  the  lay  Christian  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the 
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The  earliest  systematic  treatment  of  moral  issues  from  the  Puritan 
side  was  William  Perkins,  The  Whole  Treatise  of  the  Cases  of  Con¬ 
science  (1606).  One  of  the  best  known  was  William  Ames ,  De  Con- 
scientia  et  ejus  .jure  vel  casibus  .  .  .  (1630)  . 54  Baxter  in  A 
Christian  Directory  (1673)  takes  up  the  task,  conscious  of  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  train  of  previous  attempts,  Anglican  and  Roman  as 
well  as  Puritan.35  His  work,  however,  was  largely  independent; 
influences  appear  to  be  general  rather  than  close  and  specific. 
The  most  influential  single  book  seems  to  have  been  Ames’  De 
Conscientia.  He  said  it  was  the  only  book  of  casuistry  to  which 
he  had  access  when  he  was  writing  the  Directory,  and  the  kinship 

rZCt 

between  the  two  books  is  evident.' 


clergy.  Among  many  Anglican  works  these  are  other  examples:  the 
anonymous  work.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  (1658-9) ;  Lancelot  Andrewes, 
A  Pattern  of  Catechistical  Doctrine  Ti63Q) •  Joseph  Hall,  Holy 
Raptures  (162"/)  ,  The  Devout  Soul  C1643)  ,  Christian  Moderation 
(1639) ;  Robert  Sanderson,  De  Obligatione  Conscientiae  (1647); 
Thomas  Traherne,  Christian  E thicks  (1675) ;  Thomas  Ken,  The  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Divine  Love  .  .  .  ( 1686) ;  John  Sharp,  Two  Discourses: 

I.  A  Discourse  of  Conscience  .  .  .  II.  The  Case  of  a  Doubting 
Conscience  (l^S"^. 

34. Other  significant  puritan  works  include:  Arthur  Dent,  A 
Plaine  Man’ s  Pathway  to  Heaven  ( 1601) ;  Robert  Bolton,  Discourse 
about  the  State  of  True  Happiness  (c.1611) ;  John  Bunyan,  Pilgrim’ s 
Progress  ( 1678-84J  and  Holy  War  (1682) . 

35. ’’Long  have  our  divines  been  wishing  for  some  fuller  casuis¬ 
tical  tractate:  Perkins  began  well;  Bishop  Sanderson  hath  done 
excellently  ’ de  juramento’ ;  Amesius  hath  exceeded  all,  though 
briefly:  Mr.  David  Dickson  f Therapeutic a  Sacra  (Latin  1656, 

English  1695)3  hath  put  more  of  our  English  cases  about  the  state 
of  sanctification,  into  Latin,  than  ever  was  done  before  him. 
Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  hath  in  two  folios  but  begun  the  copious 
performance  of  the  work.  And  still  men  are  calling  for  more, 
which  I  have  attempted:  hoping  that  others  will  come  after,  and 
do  better  than  we  all.”  ’’Directory,”  Works,  II,  viii. 
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Ethicists  of  the  seventeenth  century  have  much  in  common  in 
spite  of  sharp  ecclesiological  cleavage  and  opposing  political 
alignment.  Puritans  and  Anglicans  did  not  present  antithetical 
moral  systems.  In  the  first  part  of  the  century  they  shared  the 
common  theological  base  of  Calvinism.  They  joined  in  addressing 
men  as  sinners  who  could  be  justified  by  faith.  They  generally 
agreed  that  the  good  life  was  the  godly,  righteous,  and  sober 
one.  Each  fully  developed  the  concept  of  duty  and  kept  the  aim 
of  the  heavenly  life  in  clear  view.  Each  approached  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  conscience  from  the  pastoral,  rather  than  judicial,  per¬ 
spective.  Therefore  each  produced  casuists,  and  among  them 
Thomas  Wood  finds  similar  general  characteristics.^  They  were 
all  agreed  on  the  insufficiency  of  Roman  ethical  teaching.  They 
all  admitted  their  task  to  be  urgent  and  too  demanding  for  any 
one  man  to  complete  satisfactorily.  These  writeis,  preachers, 
and  lecturers  had  in  mind  a  wide  audience  which  included  the 
laity.  As  casuists  they  used  a  framework  of  cases,  but  the  cases 
were  so  general  that  it  amounted  to  an  elucidation  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  rules  and  principles.  Authoritative  criteria  were  general- 


36. The  very  sight  of  other  books,  he  said,  might  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  recall  other  cases.  The  only  ones  he  mentions  in 
this  context  were  Sayrus,  Fragoso,  Roderiquez,  and  F.  Tolet. 

The  latter  was  a  Roman  Cardinal  and  a  moral  philosopher,  also 
known  as  Toledo  and  Toletus.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  others 
were  also  Catholic  casuists.  ''Directory ,"  Works,  II,  vii. 

37oEnglish  Casuistical  Divinity  During  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (London,  19^2) ,  pp. 45-66. 
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ly  the  Scripture  and  right  reason,  according  to  Wood.38  But  he 
uses  Jeremy  Taylor  as  representative  of  the  whole  group  and  ig¬ 
nores  the  fact  that  some  Puritans  only  admitted  the  literal 
authority  of  the  Bible,  at  least  in  theory.  Both  Anglican  and 
Puritan  casuists  announced  their  conclusions  with  modesty.  They 
permitted  the  wise  use  of  the  confession  and  of  spiritual  guides. 
They  accepted  many  details  of  medieval  morality  and  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  religion  into  the  social  system,  but  they  bitterly  op¬ 
posed  the  practices  of  contemporary  Jesuits. 

Puritans  and  Anglicans  shared  common  ground,  but  they  also 
had  distinguishing  emphases.  Anglicans  moved  to  the  right  be¬ 
coming  more  liturgical  and  traditionalist,  socially  conservative 
and  politically  absolutist  and  leaning  more  to  the  Law  of  Nature. 
The  Arminian  tendency  grew  among  them  and  was  expressed  in  the 
complacence  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment,  in  the  decline 
of  evangelical  preaching,  and  in  the  ease  of  cultural  adjustment. 
Puritans  remained  nearer  to  the  Bible  for  authority  and  to 
Calvin  in  theology  and  moved  more  to  the  left  in  their  view  of 
the  church  and  Parliamentary  rights  in  the  government.  Moreover, 
among  Puritan  ethicists  there  was  more  unaffected  enthusiasm, 
immediacy  of  decision,  persuasiveness,  and  sense  of  mission. 

It  is  clear  that  the  century  Bichard  Baxter  faced  was  one  of 
change.  The  old  culture  lingered  in  persistent  forms;  the  new 
spirit  of  liberty  and  of  empiricism  was  bearing  in  upon  it.  The 


38.1bid.,  pp. 51-52 
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clash  was  not  always  according  to  sweet  reasonableness.  The 
task  for  a  man  like  Baxter  was  to  appraise  entangled  issues  and 
to  maintain  a  relevant  ideal  in  line  with  truth.  His  vision  of 
the  goal  was  more  masterful  and  clear  than  was  sometimes  his  diag¬ 
nosis  of  the  present  scene.  The  moral  tone  of  English  society 
expressed  in  the  laxity  of  religious  discipline  and  the  threat  of 
unbridled  freedom  seemed  to  arouse  him  as  no  other  issue  did. 

Yet  he  was  heir  to  all  the  problems  of  the  century ,  and  he  was 
not  oblivious  to  them.  How  to  keep  perspective  in  the  midst  of 
reversing  fortunes  and  the  clamor  of  extremists?  What  was  ulti¬ 
mately  authoritative  in  religion  and  government,  and  how  was  it 
to  be  harmonized  w ith  freedom?  How  could  the  problem  of  reli¬ 
gious  pluralism  be  solved  without  jeopardy  to  evangelical  Christ¬ 
ianity?  How  could  the  life  of  the  Church  and  nation  be  purified 
without  codifying  behavior?  While  dealing  with  the  specific 
issues  of  life  each  day,  these  were  broad  foundational  problems 
with  which  to  grapple.  We  must  turn  now  to  Baxter  himself,  the 
representative  Puritan  of  the  century0 
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Chapter  II 

THE  MAN  RICHARD  BAXTER 


In  the  century  of  rival  dogma  a  hitter  persecution,  emerging 
ideas  and  shifting  currents,  impetuous  radicalism  and  defensive 
provincialism,  Baxter  was  an  intent  performer.  This  spiritual 
giant  is  intelligible  only  in  terms  of  the  historical  context. 

His  life  was  enmeshed  in  the  century--the  course  of  his  life 
was  interrupted  by  war,  his  pastoral  career  was  cut  short  by 
persecution,  contemporary  issues  evoked  extensive  analysis,  and 
the  intensity  of  his  expended  days  was  in  response  to  the  ten¬ 
sion  of  the  times  as  well  as  to  his  God.  He  expressed  opinions 
and  took  sides,  but  he  refused  to  capitulate  to  any  one  group 
with  a  restricted  set  of  views.  He  was  engrossed  in  current 
affairs,  officially  and  unofficially,  but  he  kept  a  certain  de¬ 
tachment  which  enabled  him  to  rise  above  the  narrowness  of  mere 
party  loyalty.  In  terms  of  his  divine  perspective  Baxter  de¬ 
clared  the  authority  of  God's  law  for  the  unqualified  monarchists 
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as  well  as  for  budding  equalitarians,  for  Anglicans  as  for 
Quakers,  for  saint  as  for  sinner.  He  levelled  attack  upon  radi¬ 
cals  of  all  parties.  His  own  position  was  usually  one  of  moder¬ 
ation.  He  was  critical  of  royalists  and  he  denounced  the 
excesses  of  parliamentarians,  even  to  the  point  of  indiscretion 
in  the  presence  of  powerful  figures.  He  wanted  an  established 
Church  with  enough  latitude  for  the  Independents.  He  embraced 
Calvinism  but  not  without  qualification.  He  was  a  force  of 
balance,  not  insignificant  in  healing  England’s  divisions  and 
restoring  sanity. 

The  judgment  has  been  made  that  he  more  than  any  other  rep¬ 
resented  the  spirit  of  the  age,  its  weakness  and  its  strength.1 2 
He  faced  issues  squarely,  felt  them  keenly  and  dealt  with  them 
boldly,  without  timidity  or  despair,  he  tackled  problems,  large 
and  small,  with  a  sense  of  mastery  and  hope.  The  life  of  the 
state  was  at  stake;  the  power  of  evangelical  Christianity  was 
to  be  preserved.  In  an  era  when  the  pertinence  of  godly  demands 
was  little  questioned,  he  above  all  others  made  clear  the  divine 
claim  for  a  distraught  world  of  men.^  Yet  Baxter  was  not  free 


1. A.  t.  Stanley,  “Richard  Baxter,”  Macmillan’ s  Magazine , 

XAXII  (September  1875),  586. 

2.  The  following  statement  portrays  well  the  life  of  Baxter  in 
the  midst  of  turmoil  while  still  immersed  in  the  consciousness 
of  the  eternal:  ”...  Baxter,  although  for  ever  racked  by  sus¬ 
pense  of  some  kind, — now  for  the  issue  of  political  contests, 
and  anon  for  the  issue  of  a  polemical  dispute,  and  always  for 
the  issue  of  the  ecclesiastical  negotiations  in  which  he  was  in¬ 
volved,  --could  rise  superior  to  the  whole,  and  write  of  heaven 
as  if  he  were  in  it;  of  peace,  as  if  there  had  been  neither  wars 
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of  blind  spots  and  inadequacies*  While  he  rose  above  his  age, 
he  stood  within  it  and  reflected  its  limitations.  Though  he 
was  close  to  the  people,  he  failed  to  appreciate  fully  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  common  man  for  equality.  He  could  be  fiery  and 
captious.  His  own  sincere  stubbornness  and  miscalculation  of 
human  nature  contributed  to  disunity  even  while  he  sought  pas¬ 
sionately  for  unity. 

In  his  own  time  he  was  known  by  all,  if  not  loved  by  all. 
Preaching  at  Kidderminster,  in  the  army,  and  in  London  made  him 
popular  with  the  masses.  Controversial  tracts  thrust  him  into 
the  lives  of  opponents.  Books  and  various  meetings  introduced 
him  to  fellow  ministers.  Reputation  and  a  fearless  sense  of 
mission  brought  him  before  government  leaders  and  royalty.  De¬ 
votional  and  practical  works  made  him  a  familiar  figure  to  ail. 
Today,  The  Saints1  Everlasting  Rest  is  as  inseparably  associated 
with  Baxter  as  Pilgrim*  s  Progress  is  with  his  contemporary, 
Bunyan.  Next,  he  is  perhaps  most  frequently  remembered  for  the 
"pastoral  triumph"  at  Kidderminster. 

Kidderminster  was  transformed  from  a  careless,  sinful, 
religiously  Indifferent  town  to  a  fervent,  religiously  literate 
community.  But  for  Baxter,  it  may  only  have  been  known  for  its 


nor  rumours  of  war;  and  of  union,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  divi¬ 
sion.  accordingly,  there  are  trains  of  thought  and  feeling,  so 
deep,  tranquil,  and  heavenly,  that  they  seem,  like  music  of  the 
nightingale,  impossible  except  in  a  shady  and  sweet  grove;  and 
yet  they  were  breathed  in  prison,  under  neglect  and  calumny,  and 
amidst  all  the  turmoil  of  public  and  personal  controversies." 

"an  Essay  on  the  Genius,  Work,  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter," 

The  practical  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  ed.  unknown  (London, 

1838 } ,  XT  xTix.  ~  ~ 
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carpets.^  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  as 
one  of  many,  wrote  to  him  in  such  humble  appreciation  “to  ac- 
knowledg  myself  yr  debtor  for  my  share  of  yor  charity  to  man¬ 
kinds  , "  referring,  especially  to  Saints 1  Everlasting  Rest  "w®h 
I  have  reason  to  esteem  above  all  bookes  except  the  Bible,  and 
to  bless  the  Lord  that  ever  I  saw  it."4  The  contemporary  Edmund 
Calamy  predicted  that  in  spite  of  no  initial  external  advantage 
or  freedom  from  difficulties,  "yet  hath  his  personal  Merit  ad¬ 
vanc’d  his  Reputation  to  that  height,  that  it  will  outlive  the 
calumnies  of  all  his  Detractors."  One  biographer  makes  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  comparison  with  other  men  of  letters  and  persuasive 
speech: 


Dr.  Donne  was  arresting  and  ingenious,  Andrews s  attractive  and 
persuasively  eloquent,  Taylor  the  master  of  perfect  language  and 
glowing  imagery,  Tillotson  illuminating,  and,  later,  Sacheverell 
violently,  eloquently,  and  overwhelmingly  abusive;  but  Baxter, 
at  least  in  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  Now  or  Never,  and  a  Saint 
or  a  Brute,  Is  greater  than- them" alT7  combining  an  unshakable" 
logic  with  an  almost  irresistible  power  of  appeal,  together  with 
a  simplicity  made  glowing  by  swift,  homely  comparisons  and  simile 
—all  inspired  and  dictated  by  an  inquestionable  earnestness,® 


5. Stanley,  op.  cit . ,  p.B86. 

4.  "Eleven  .Letters  of  John  Second  Earl  of  Lauderdale  (and  First 
Duke],  1616-1682,  to  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  (1615-1691),"  ed. 

F.  J.  Powicke,  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  VII  (July 
1922),  81. 

5.  An  Abridgement  of  Mr.  Baxter 1 s  History  of  Eis  Life  and 
Times,  wilh  an  Account  of  the  M~nislers^  &c .  who'  were  Ejected 
af ter  the' ~ke s taurallon ,  of  King" Charles  II  ( second "Vdi'ti on) , 
no ndonT^l 7Xbp  l"IT. 

6. A.  R.  Ladell,  Richard  Baxter:  Puritan  and  Mystic  (London, 

1925),  p.122.  - -  - -  — — 
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Ho?/ever,  Baxter  was  an  offense  to  many,  and  some  opponents  were 
bitter.  It  is  said  that  “patient  Dr.  Sanderson”  sincerely  com¬ 
mented  that  he  had  “never  met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious 

7 

confidence  and  less  abilities  in  all  his  conversation.”  And 
this  evaluation  is  not  without  some  justification.  Yet  most 
will  agree  with  Herbert  Dunelm  that  Baxter  “might  be  provoking 
and  unreasonable,  he  often  was,  but  then  he  was  so  plainly  sin¬ 
cere,  so  unselfish,  so  brave,  so  full  of  love,  that  men  fell 
under  the  spell  of  a  personal  influence  which  they  could  neither 
question  nor  resist."8 

The  personality  of  Baxter  was  simple  yet  complex.  A  man  of 
rigorous  self-discipline,  he  had  almost  complete  control  of  all 
his  powers.  His  energies  were  directed  toward  the  glory  of  God 
through  a  full  Christian  ministry.  Even  in  his  weakness  he  dem¬ 
onstrated  an  unyielding  dedication  to  his  understanding  of  the 
divine  will.  "There  is  a  unique  fusion  of  qualities  in  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  Richard  Baxter  which,  even  when  we  see  him  carica¬ 
tured  by  satirists,  persecuted  by  enemies,  or,  still  worse, 
disfigured  with  his  own  failings,  moves  us  with  wonder  which 

9 

sometimes  passes  into  awe." 


7.Herbert  Dunelm,  "Richard  Baxter,"  The  Contemporary  Review, 
CXXVII  (January  1925} ,  55. 

8. Ibid. 

9.J.  M.  .Lloyd  Thomas  (ed.).  The  Autobiography  of  Richard 
Baxter,  being  the  Reliquiae  Baxteris^ae  Abrldged^Trom  the  Folio 
(1696) ,  London ,  1925,  p.xv . 
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His  sympathies  were  broad,  his  understanding  wide,  qualities 
which,  his  critics  called  compromise  and  even  duplicity.  Com¬ 
bined  in  him  were  genuine  humility  with  a  confidence  approaching 
arrogance,  relentless  activity  with  divine  serenity.  ’’How  he 
could  thus  combine  in  himself  the  caring  theorist,  and  devotion¬ 
al  seraph;  the  abstract  metaphysician,  and  the  simple  pastor; 
the  combatant,  and  comforter;  he  himself,  I  suppose,  hardly 
understood. n 


youth:  Family,  Education,  Religious  Experience, 

Illness,  Nonconformity 

Baxter* s  birth  was  on  Sunday  at  the  hour  of  worship,  Novem¬ 
ber  12,  1615.  He  was  the  only  child  of  Puritan  parents  who 
were  respected  in  the  neighborhood  around  the  native  village 
Eaton  Constantine,  a  few  miles  from  Shrewsbury.  His  father  was 
a  small  landowner,  free  from  both  poverty  and  riches .  His 


10 «  “An  Essay  on  the  Genius,  works,  and  Times  of  Richard 
Baxter,”  The  Practical  works  of  Richard  Baxter,  I, 

1  (Roman  numeral  for  50)* 

11 .Reliquiae,  I,  1.  The  Reliquiae  is  acclaimed  as  exception- 
ally  re liable .  Though  there  are  errors  of  detail,  the  work  is 
agreed  to  be  remarkable  in  its  maturity  and  straight-forwardness . 
It  is  relatively  free  of  affectation  and  personal  bias.  There¬ 
fore  the  practice  of  all  students  of  Baxter  has  been  followed  by 
relying  heavily  upon  it  for  this  biographical  sketch.  Essays 
and  full-length  biographies  have  served  as  a  guide  through  the 
massive  Reliquiae  and  a  check  on  Its  data.  The  most  thorough 
work  on  the  life  of  Baxter  has  been  done  by  F.  J.  Powicke  in 
his  two  books  (A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter ,  1615-1691, 
Boston,  1924;  The  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  Dnde  r~"tKeC  r  os  s  ( 166S - 
1691),  London  ,~T92* 1?7T  He  has  made  We  mo  s t  extensive  use  of 
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early  education  was  among  schools  near  by.  when  he  might  have 
been  ready  for  the  University,  he  was  directed  instead  to  study 
with  Richard  wickstead  at  Ludlow  Castle.  For  about  a  year  and 
a  half*  here  he  had  plenty  of  books  and  time,  but  little  guid¬ 
ance.  Under  persuasion,  he  went  to  London  when  eighteen  to 
work  with  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Master  of  the  Revels,  in  the  court, 
but  he  returned  in  disgust  after  a  month.  He  taught  school  a 
part  of  a  year  and  studied  with  a  minister  who  “provoked  me  to 


manuscript  material  in  the  williams  Library  in  London.  As  a 
result  he  portrayed  the  whole  life  of  Baxter  with  more  justice 
to  ail  its  parts,  including  the  work  at  Kidderminster,  as  no 
one  else  had  done.  The  biography  by  A.  R.  Ladell  (Richard 
Baxter:  Buritan  and  Mystic,  London,  1925)  is  brief  but  dis¬ 
cerning  .  The  work  of  Irvonwy  Morgan  (The  Nonconformity  of 
Richard  Baxter,  London,  1946)  points  up  most  clearly  the  non¬ 
conformist  connections  of  Baxter.  The  biographies  by  william 
Orme  (Brinted  as  vol.  I  of  works )  and  James  Hamilton  Davies 
(The  Life  of  Richard  Baxter  of  kidderminster ,  Preacher  and 
iris oner,  London,  1S87)  made  a  contribution  less  valuable ,  ex¬ 
cept  for  Qrme’s  topically  arranged  sections  introducing  many  of 
Baxter’s  books.  The  work  of  Ldmund  Caiamy  only  rearranges  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  Reliquiae .  The  various  essays  published  in  books 
include  excellent  interpretative  introductions  to  Baxter,  the 
man  and  his  significance.  The  most  valuable  are  the  one  by 
J.  m.  Lloyd  Thomas  in  his  abridgment  of  the  Reliquiae  and  the 
one  included  in  The  Bractical  works  of  Hi charcF  Baxter  (London, 
1858).  Others  include  ones  in  the  following  books:  John 
Brown,  puritan  Breaching  in  England  (New  lork,  1900);  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge ,  Notes  on  English  Divines  (ed.  Derwent  Cole¬ 
ridge),  London,  1865;  Ldward  Augustus  George,  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury  Men  of  Latitude  (New  lork,  1908);  and  Alexander  B.  Ores art, 
Representative  Nonconformists  (London,  1879).  Among  periodical 
literature  the  most  suggestive  general  treatments  of  Baxter  are 
articles  by  Sir  James  Stephen,  “Life  and  Times  of  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter,”  Edinburgh  Review,  LAK  (October  1859),  181-221;  and  Herbert 
Dunelm,  “Richard  Baxter,”  The  Contemporary  Review,  CXXVII  (Jan¬ 
uary  1925),  50-58.  Others  are  noted  in  the  bibliography.  Some 
of  Baxter’s  correspondence  and  articles  by  F.  J.  Powicke  on 
special  episodes,  friendships  and  problems  have  been  published 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. 
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JO 

a  closer  Course  of  Study;”  but  he  was  Interrupted  by  "bodily 

weakness,  and  the  troubled  Condition  of  my  Soul."1''* 

Hie  puritan  temper  of  his  family  encouraged  what  must  have 

been  a  natural  spiritual  alertness.  Religious  discipline  ruled 

the  family  following  the  father's  change  from  a  "gaming"  youth. 

He  read  the  Bible  and  prayed,  but  he  was  not  a  nonconforming 

Puritan.  Richard  was  attracted  by  his  simple  piety  and  noble 

morality.1^  He  was  given  to  spiritual  introspection  and  never 

ceased  to  be  aware  of  lurking  sin  in  his  soul  as  in  deed,  when 

he  was  around  fifteen  he  was  given  a  copy  of  Bunny*  s  Resolution, 

a  tract  by  the  Jesuit  parsons,  revised  by  Bunny.  His  soul  was 

awakened,  and  there  followed  a  "throbbing  Conscience."  what  he 

had  known  before  came  before  him  in  a  heightened  personal  sense, 

"with  light,  and  Sense  and  Seriousness  to  my  Heart."  The  "folly 

of  Sinning"  and  the  "unexpressible  weight  of  things  Bternal" 

15 

became  luminous  and  convincing.  hater  Sibbes*  Bruised  Reed 


12. He  wrote  an  inquirer  concerning  his  education:  "as  to  my¬ 
self,  my  faults  are  no  disgrace  to  any  university,  for  I  was  of 
none.  I  have  little  but  what  I  read  out  of  books,  and  incon¬ 
siderable  helps  of  country  tutors."  Quoted  in  John  Hamilton 
Davies,  The  Life  of  Richard  Baxter  of  Kidderminster ,  Preacher  and 
Prisoner  (.London,  IQBTTTIpP . 

15. Reliquiae,  I,  5. 

14.  The  elder  Baxter  is  said  to  have  testified  to  the  early  prac¬ 
tice  of  young  Richard  of  reproving  children  for  speaking  profane 
words,  to  his  careful  attention  to  religious  instruction,  and  to 
his  abhorrence  of  vain  sports.  "An  Bssay  on  the  Genius,  works, 
and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter,"  The  Practical  works  of  Richard 
Baxter,  I,  ii. 

15 . Reliquiae,  I,  5. 
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gave  him  a  “livelier  apprehension  of  the  Mystery  of  Redemption, 
and  how  much  I  was  beholden  to  Jesus  Chris t.M^®  He  bemoaned 
his  youthful  sinfulness,  illustrated  by  the  criminal  behavior  of 
gluttonous  eating  of  apples  and  pears  plundered  from  a  neighbor 
and  by  an  occasion,  the  one  and  only,  of  gambling.  During  an 
early,  but  severe  illness  (1636-16o8)  he  became  more  serious, 
but  not,  as  he  said,  in  a  degree  appropriate  to  his  precarious 
state,  let  he  said,  "I  called  my  self  the  most  hard  hearted 
Sinner.*'  He  continued,  “Thus  was  I  long  kept  with  the  Calls 
of  approaching  Death  at  one  Mar,  and  the  Questionings  of  a 
doubtful  Conscience  at  the  other 

Out  of  the  reflective  days  of  this  illness  came  a  more 
settled  conscience  and  a  clearer  life  perspective.  For  one 
thing  he  gave  up  hope  for  university  honors.  His  sickness  and 
conscience  were  “to  shame  away  all  these  Thoughts’*  of  the  “high¬ 
est  Academical  Degrees  and  Reputation  of  beaming"  as  "Folleries 
and  Childrens  Flays."1^  Moreover,  his  major  interest  in  his 
study  and  work  was  clarified. 

It  caused  me  first  to  seek  God’s  Kingdom  and  his  Righteousness, 
and  most  to  mind  the  one  thing  needful;  and  to  determine  first 
of  My  Ultimate  End;  by  which  I  was  engaged  to  choose  out  and 
prosecute  all  other  Studies,  but  as  meant  to  that  end:  There¬ 
fore  Divinity  was  not  only  carried  on  with  the  rest  of  my 


16 .Ibid. ,  I,  4.  17. Reliquiae,  I,  5. 

18. Ibid. 


19. Ibid.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  he  was  especially 
critical  of  contemporary  theological  education  as  such. 
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Studies  with  an  equal  hand,  but  always  had  the  first  and  chief - 
est  place!  And  it  caused  me  to  study  Practical  Divinity  first, 
in  the  most  Practical  Books,  in  a  practical  Orders  doing  all 
purposely  for  the  informing  and  reforming  of  my  own  Soul.  So 
that  I  had  read  a  multitude  of  our  English  practical  Treatises, 
before  I  had  ever  read  any  other  Bodies  of  Divinity,  than  Ursine 
and  Amesius,  or  two  or  three  more.  By  which  means  my  Affection 
was  carried  on  with  my  Judgment. 20 

Thus  his  practical  concerns  led  him  away  from  purely  theoretical 
disciplines.  He  sacrificed  mastery  of  some  of  the  tools  of  the 
scholar,  and  he  later  expressed  regret  because  of  it. 

Illness  was  chronic  with  him,  and  he  repeatedly,  from  youth, 
spoke  of  impending  death.  He  lived  each  day  almost  as  his  last, 
and  worked  at  a  feverish  pace  in  spite  of  debility  and  pain.  At 
about  sixty  he  wrote  that  for  more  than  forty  years  he  had  " con¬ 
stant  Weaknesses,  and  almost  constant  Pains,"  his  main  troubles 
being  "incredible  Inflamations  of  Stomach,  Bowels,  Back,  Sides, 
Head,  Thighs,  as  if  I  had  been  daily  fill'd  with  wind:  So  that 
I  never  knew,  heard,  or  read  of  any  man  that  had  near  so  much." 
He  had  lengthy  hemmorrhages  of  the  nose  and  suspected  kidney 
stone.  Thirty  and  more  physicians  attended  him  and  diagnosed 
his  case  "nothing  but  Hypochondriack  Flatulency,  and  somewhat 
of  a  Scorbutical  Malady."  Though  much  was  said  about  his  own 
illness  and  the  many  bizarre,  unrelated  remedies  used,  he  was 
straight-forward,  not  morbid  in  his  accounts.  He  chafed  at  this 
type  of  handicap,  but  his  after -thought  was  always  positive  and 
radiant.  He  thanked  God  for  endurance,  the  absence  of  some 


20. Ibid.,  pp.5-6. 


21 .Reliquiae ,  III,  175. 
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painful  symptoms,  and  the  refinement  of  character  through  suf¬ 
fering.  "I  humbly  bless  his  gracious  providence,  who  gave  me 
his  Treasure  in  an  Karthen  Vessel,  and  trained  me  up  in  the 
School  of  Affliction,  and  taught  me  the  Cross  of  Christ  so 
soon."22  His  illness  and  the  shadow  of  death  at  Kidderminster 
worked  certain  good  results,  he  thought.  First,  it  weakened 
temptations.  Second,  it  "kept  me  in  a  great  Contempt  of  the 
world.”  Third,  he  came  properly  to  esteem  time.  Fourth,  it 
”made  me  study  and  preach  things  necessary,  and  a  little  stirred 
up  my  sluggish  heart,  to  speak  to  Sinners  with  some  Compassion, 
as  a  dying  Man  to  dying  Men.”^  The  accounts  of  his  physical 
trials  tempt  the  reader  to  disbelief  only  when  he  tries  to  under 
stand  the  mammoth  production  and  incessant  activity  of  such  a 
frail  creature. 

The  inner  religious  pilgrimage  of  his  youth  reflected  his 
conspicuously  devout  family,  his  reading,  his  excursion  with  a 
frivolous  and  careless  world,  and  his  tempering  encounters  with 
illness.  The  Spirit  of  God  used  these  media  to  bring  him  to  a 
serious  com  mitment  to  the  divine  life.  In  addition  to  these 
factors,  friendships  with  Monconformists  stirred  his  mind  to  re¬ 
flect  upon  the  nature  of  vital  religion  and  the  weakness  of  con¬ 
temporary  religious  practice.  Around  1635  he  met  in  great  secre 
cy  with  a  group,  "half  Conformists  and  half  Nonconformists”  to 
edify  each  other  with  prayers  and  repetition  of  sermons.  He 


22. Ibid.,  I,  21 


23. Ibid 
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cam©  naturally  to  sympathize  with.  Nonconformists  and  to  dislike 
persecuting  prelates  who  seemed  to  prefer  "ignorant  Drunkards 
and  worldlings"  to  these  good  people.  However,  he  did  not 
break  with  conformity,  and  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Worces¬ 
ter  and  licensed  to  teach  at  Dudley.  Here  he  made  a  more  minute 
study  of  the  issues  involved.  He  found  he  could  accept  most 
things  in  the  Church,  but  he  agreed  with  Nonconformists  in  oppos¬ 
ing  the  use  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  promiscuous  giving  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  to  unrepentant  sinners,  and  the  idea  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  Book  of  Ordinances,  the  Homilies  and  the 
Prayer  Book  contrary  to  the  Word  of  God.25  while  he  was  brief¬ 
ly  at  Bridgenorth  as  assistant  to  the  minister  the  Jit  cetera 
Oath  was  circulated,  demanding  that  ministers  would  consent 
never  to  alter  the  present  government  of  the  Church.  Baxter's 
fresh  study  of  the  nature  of  the  episcopacy  did  not  turn  him 
against  all  episcopacy  as  unlawful,  but  he  "was  much  satisfied 
that  the  English  Diocesan  frame  was  guilty  of  the  Corruption  of 
Churches  and  Ministry,  and  of  the  ruin©  of  the  true  Church  Dis¬ 
cipline.  .  .  ."26  When  he  went  to  Kidderminster  in  1641  he  had 
strong  Nonconformist  convictions  and  sympathy,  but  separation 


24.  Richard  Baxter's  Cathollck  Theologies  Plain,  Pure,  peace¬ 
able:  for  PacllTcatlon  of^~€Se  Dogma Hical  Vvord- warr lour s~  ( London, 
1675] ,  preface.  "STFedThereaFEer  as  Ca~€Edllck  QSeologle. 

25.  Reliquiae,  I,  pp. 15-14. 

26. Ibid.,  I,  16. 
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was  not  for  him.  With  such  a  temper  of  mind,  he  was  not 
destined  to  settle  into  a  perfunctory  ecclesiastical  role. 

Kidderminster  (1641-1660) 

Baxter  was  called  to  a  lectureship  at  Kidderminster  as  a 
concession  to  the  people  who  had  petitioned  for  a  more  efficient 
and  dedicated  ministry.  His  work  there  ran  for  about  fourteen 
years.2®  It  has  been  said  that  though  Kidderminster  was  a  most 
unpromising  location  for  a  talented  young  minister,  and,  though 
Baxter  was  physically  most  unfit,  the  union  of  the  man  with  the 
town  under  God  brought  the  community  more  under  divine  influence 

PQ 

than  any  other  in  seventeenth  century  England.  His  years  here 
are  remembered  principally  for  his  eloquent  preaching,  private 
ministry  to  souls,  and  leadership  in  the  Worcestershire  Associa¬ 
tion. 

His  first  task  in  the  line  of  duty  was  preaching.  Baxter 


27. It  is  difficult  to  place  a  man  like  Baxter.  Of  the  Anglican 
Church  until  1662,  he  left  with  reluctance  for  he  loved  the  whole 
Church  and  always  considered  himself  a  catholic  Christian,  Yet 
he  worked  for  its  reformation  and  was  aligned  with  the  interests 
of  many  Presbyterian  puritans.  He  was  neither  an  Anglican  after 
the  pattern  of  Clarendon,  nor  a  Presbyterian  after  the  temper  of 
the  Westminster  Divines. 

28 . A  little  more  than  a  year  after  he  first  came  to  Kiddermin¬ 
ster  royalist  feeling  in  the  town  made  it  desitAite  for  him  to 
leave.  He  returned  in  1647  and  continued  until  the  Restoration. 

29.  John  Brown,  Puritan  Preaching  in  England  (New  York,  1900), 

pp.  165-169.  ~  ~~ 
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spoke  earnestly,  with  Puritan  simplicity,  from  Christ  to  the 
people.  He  was  eloquent  without  ostentation.  His  was  not  a 
studied  brilliance,  but  a  greatness  which  flows  from  passionate 
purpose.  "He  had  a  soul  of  fire,  in  a  body  of  infirmity;  and 
stood  upon  a  hill  where  all  the  winds  of  heaven  fanned  it."^ 

He  preached  with  conviction  and  practical  intent.  "Baxter  is 
Demosthenes  baptized.  He  convinces,  and  thus  commands.  .  .  . 
Baxter  comes  down,  like  a  deluge  from  heaven,  upon  the  whole 
surface  and  centre  of  our  being  at  once:  and  the  reason  is 
obvious; --his  own  entire  being  is  concentrated  upon  his  pur¬ 
pose.  The  success  of  his  preaching  is  undenied.  He  himself 
simply  stated  that  the  Church  was  usually  filled  to  capacity  for 
public  worship.  "And  the  Zeal  and  Knowledge  of  this  poor  People 
provoked  many  in  other  parts  of  the  Land."^2  His  concern  for 
each  soul  led  him  to  profound  evangelical  preaching,  as  inti¬ 
mate  as  it  was  pointed. 

Clinching  the  effectiveness  of  his  preaching  was  his  pas¬ 
toral  ministry  in  each  home  to  catechize  and  in  other  private 
meetings  to  discuss  sermons  and  their  relevance.  With  an 
assistant  was  shared  the  responsibility  for  private  instruction. 
The  measure  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  town  only,  not 
the  parish,  he  stated  thus: 


30. "an  Assay  on  the  Genius,  Works,  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter,” 
The  Practical  Works  of  Richard  Baxter,  I,  xxvii. 

31. Ibid. ,  pp.xxxiv-xxxv. 


32 .Reliquiae,  I,  86. 
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when  I  set  upon  Personal  Conference  with  each  Family,  and.  Cate¬ 
chizing  them,  there  were  very  few  Families  in  all  the  Town  that 
refused  to  come;  and  those  few  were  Beggars  at  the  Towns-ends, 
who  were  so  ignorant  that  they  were  ashamed  it  should  be  mani¬ 
fest.  And  few  Families  went  from  me  without  some  tears,  or 
seemingly  serious  promises  for  a  Godly  life.  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
Poor  men  did  competently  understand  the  Body  of  Divinity,  and 
were  able  to  judge  in  difficult  Controversies .S3 


He  conducted  a  complete  ministry— to  bring  conviction  and  faith 
in  Christ  and  to  establish  the  theological  foundation  and  ethi¬ 
cal  guide-posts  for  life  in  Christ.  As  a  good  shepherd,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  seriously  for  the  welfare  of  each 
soul.  Regular  times  were  allotted  for  the  visitation  of  fami- 
lies  in  their  homes.  Religion  was  too  serious  to  treat  as  a 
hobby  or  reduce  to  a  dead  formula.  It  urns  not  for  him  a  super¬ 
stition,  but  the  true  Interpretation  and  dynamic  of  life  which 
was  meant  to  be  intellectually  understood. 

The  same  heart  of  the  pastor  permeates  the  moral  discipline 
of  the  Church.  There  is  the  case  of  John  Pearsall  who  had  been 
summoned  by  Baxter  to  appear  in  Church  and  confess  the  sins  of 
slander  and  excessive  quarrelsomeness.  Baxter  responded  to  his 
objections  in  a  long  letter  written  "this  Saturday  night  at 
eleven  o'clock  with  an  aching  head  and  heart  and  weeping  eyes." 

He  carefully  expounded  the  New  Testament  basis  for  discipline, 
the  duty  of  submitting,  and  the  nature  of  the  offense.  Then  he 
insisted  that  he  was  not  attempting  to  exert  arbitrary  authority 
but  to  appeal  to  the  reason.  He  offered  to  change  the  discipline 


55 .Reliquiae ,  I,  85 
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in  any  places  demonstrated  to  be  wrong. 34  Individuals  were 
privately  reproved  for  sinful  behavior,  and  failure  to  mend 
their  ways  might  mean  a  summons  before  the  monthly  meeting  of 
three  justices  of  the  peace,  along  with  the  ministers  and  three 
or  four  deacons  and  twenty  of  annually  elected  representatives 
of  the  laity.  He  testified  that  nwe  did  with  all  possible  ten¬ 
derness  persuade  them  to  repentance,  and  labour  to  convince 
them  of  their  Sin  and  danger;  and  pray  with  them  if  they  con¬ 
sented.”^5  Failure  in  this  attempt  resulted  in  summons  before 
the  next  monthly  meeting  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  area.  The 
last  resort  was  public  admonishment  and  prayer  in  the  Church 
and  ultimate  excommunication.36  This  desire  to  purge  the  Church 
and  make  it  pure  produced  ill  will  as  well  as  a  strong,  sincere 
group  of  communicants.  It  was  admitted  that  of  the  four  or 
five  separated  from  the  body  none  was  helped.  Rather  enmity 
increased.  The  fear  of  discipline  seemed  to  have  been  a  factor 
in  the  refusal  of  many  to  join  the  group  of  actual  communicants^ 
In  1652  Baxter  presented  to  neighboring  ministers  in  their 
monthly  meeting  his  desire  for  a  closer  association  as  the  basis 
for  unity  and  to  sponsor  matters  of  mutual  interest.  His  views 


34. Baxter  MSS.  quoted  in  Fowicke,  A  life  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691  (Boston,  T9 24 j ,  pp. 110 -III. 

55 .Reliquiae,  II,  150.  56. Ibid. 

37.Fowicke,  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691, 
113.  About  600~oufe  of  over  1600  wBo  were  of  age  in  the  parish 
were  communicants . 
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were  welcomed,  and  the  final  result  was  the  Worcestershire 
Association.  It  was  meant  to  include  ministers  from  each  type 
of  church  organization,  but  no  strong  party  man,  whether  Angli¬ 
can,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent,  joined.  The  bulk  were  "meer 
Catholicks,"  meaning  moderates  of  no  special  faction.58  The 
Rules  of  the  Association  laid  down  the  plan  for  debating  doubt¬ 
ful  points,  for  agreement  on  severe  discipline,  for  lectures, 
for  receiving  complaints  regarding  any  member,  and  for  the 
mutual  bolstering  of  an  evangelical  ministry.  The  propositions 
agreed  upon  are  recorded  in  Christian  Concord  .  .  .  (1655). 59 
The  co-operating  ministers  agreed  not  to  commit  themselves  to 
any  ecclesiastical  party.  They  resolved  to  discharge  faith¬ 
fully  their  duty  under  God  regardless  of  personal  loss  or  pain. 
They  agreed  it  was  their  duty  to  know  all  their  members  per¬ 
sonally  and  admonish  those  who  lived  in  known  sin.  Indeed  most 
of  the  propositions  are  taken  up  with  the  procedure  and  manner 
of  church  discipline.  There  is  here  an  interesting  conjunction 
of  the  ideals  of  unity  and  purification.  In  view  of  the  goal  of 
an  intensive,  spiritual  ministry,  it  was  recommended  that  more 
than  one  minister  be  engaged,  depending  on  the  size  of  the 


38. Reliquiae,  I,  97.  The  major  encouragement  to  Baxter  in  pur- 
suing  the”  Ideal  of  Christian  concord  was  his  belief  that  the 
greatest  number  of  godly  ministers  and  people  in  England  were 
committed  to  no  sect  or  party  though  they  were  frequently  called 
Presbyterians.  Powicke,  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter, 
1615-1691,  p.167. 

59. They  are  reprinted  in  Gildas  Salvianus:  The  Reformed 
Pastor,  ed.  John  T.  Wilkinson  ( second” edition) ,  London,  1950, 
pp. 175-186. 
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parish.  Of  course  the  ministers  were  the  instruments  of  God 
for  discipline,  but  the  people  were  not  called  upon  for  blind 
obedience.  They  were  to  exercise  the  "judgment  of  discretion" 
in  cases  of  discipline  and  withhold  obedience  only  when  proof 
of  some  error  could  be  shown,  Bach  communicant  was  called  upon 
by  the  Association  to  make  a  public  profession  of  faith  and 
allegiance  and  submit  to  ministerial  teaching  and  oversight. 

It  was  the  intention  that  such  Associations  should  operate  with¬ 
in  a  moderate  episcopacy,  with  greater  responsibility  on  the 

individual  congregation  and  minister  than  was  favored  by  high 
40 

Anglicans . 

Some  suspicion  and  hostility  arose  against  such  an  associa¬ 
tion,  but  Baxter  was  confident  of  its  value. 

Indeed,  we  have  experience  of  much  sweetness  in  the  work  1  our 
very  Thoughts  and  Speeches  and  Consultations  of  Peace  are  sweet. 
That  our  minds  should  be  hereby  occasioned  to  dwell  so  much  on 
such  a  blessed  Subject — we  find  a  great  advantage  to  our  own 
Souls;  it  much  composeth  and  caimeth  our  Minds,  and  killeth  the 
contrary  corruptions,  and  disposeth  us  to  love  and  tenderness 
to  our  Brethren. 41 

42 

Several  other  counties  formed  such  associations,  and  Baxter’s 
hopes  for  peace  and  spiritual  vitality  were  increasing.  He  even 


40. See  Powicke,  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter ,  1615- 
1691,  p.168;  Irvonwy  Morgan7"'The  Nonconformity  of  Richard  Bax¬ 
ter  (London,  1946),  pp. 108-115. 

41 . Reliquiae ,  II,  164. 

42. Fourteen  counties  are  known  to  have  done  so.  North  Wales 
(particularly  Flint)  also  took  the  matter  up. 
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dreamed  of  persuading  some  high  episcopalians  and  some  Anabap¬ 
tists  of  the  feasibility  of  concord  through  associations.  But 
the  death  of  Cromwell  gave  free  reign  to  the  extremists,  and  the 
Restoration  regime  brought  the  wave  of  bitter  reaction.4,5 
ecclesiastical  concord  was  not  possible  yet. 

Until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Powicke’s  work,  treatments  of 
Baxter  had  neglected  the  Kidderminster  period  of  his  life.  How¬ 
ever,  Baxter  himself  considered  his  ministry  there  his  crowning 
achievement.  Though  he  was  at  home  with  any  company,  and  did 
many  things  well,  he  was  most  truly  in  his  own  element,  most  com 
pletely  in  command  of  himself  and  his  task  while  in  the  rounds 
of  pastoral  responsibility.  He  showed  compassionate  empathy  for 
this  person  in  the  pain  of  decision,  for  that  one  in  lifeless 
complacency.  To  muster  all  of  his  energies  in  lifting  and 
pointing  such  persons  to  the  sky  was  his  constant  work  and 
prayer.  He  lived  three  decades  after  he  left  Kidderminster, 
but  his  books,  letters,  scattered  sermons,  and  personal  conver¬ 
sations  always  breathed  with  the  pastoral  spirit. 


War  and  Conciliation 

The  Civil  war  interrupted  the  Kidderminster  period,  while 
he  preferred  the  authority  of  the  monarch  at  the  head  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Baxter  finally  sided  with  the  cause  of  Parliament  to  insure 


45.Powicke,  A  bife  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691, 
pp. 171-172. 
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the  liberty  of  the  people  to  contribute  to  their  government. 

He  did  not  like  Charles  I,  but  he  denounced  the  regicides.  Op¬ 
position  to  him  among  a  few  in  Kidderminster  made  him  take  leave 
in  July  1642. 44  Later  that  year  fighting  broke  out  so  close 
that  it  seemed  the  area  would  be  overrun  and  at  the  mercy  of 
first  one  side  then  the  other.  Therefore  Baxter  retired  to 
Coventry.  His  stay  there  first  brought  him  into  contact  with 
disturbing  secretaries,  and  he  began  repeated  disputations  with 
them.  He  later  saw  the  confused  state  of  religious  thought  in 
the  army.  Wow,  however,  in  1645  he  joined  Colonel  yi/halley’s 
regiment  as  chaplain,  and  in  the  role  of  a  prophet  he  unveiled 
the  errors  of  radicals  and  proclaimed  the  full  gospel  of  Chris¬ 
tian  faith  and  obedience.  He  was  as  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness  against  the  corruption  of  unbridled  liberty.  The 

abundance  of  troops  and  officers  he  found  were  "honest,  sober, 

45" 

orthodox  men."  But  he  found  a  few  who  he  thought  were  subvert¬ 
ing  both  the  state  and  the  church.46  Thus  with  a  sense  of 


44 . A  crazed  crowd  even  sought  his  life  when  it  was  thought  he 
sanctioned  the  tearing  away  of  the  crucifix  and  images.  He  be¬ 
lieved  the  violent  action  was  motivated  by  a  public  reader,  "a 
violent.  Country  Gentleman,"  who  stopped  reading  a  royal  de¬ 
claration  to  call  him  a  "Traitor."  Reliquiae,  I,  40. 

45.  Baxter  was  critical  of  Cromwell.  He  agreed  he  was  pious  and 
honest  in  the  main  course  of  his  life,  but  he  thought  success 
corrupted  him.  He  opposed  the  high-handed  usurpation  of  the 
powers  of  government  in  the  Protectorate.  He  said  Cromwell  pro¬ 
moted  the  interest  of  godliness  more  than  any  other,  except  when 
it  was  against  his  own  interest.  Reliquiae,  I,  98-99. 

46 . He  said,  "a  few  proud,  self-conceited,  hot-headed  sectaries 
had  got  into  the  highest  places,  and  were  Cromwell’s  chief  Fa¬ 
vourites,  and  by  their  very  heat  and  activity  bore  down  the  rest, 
or  carried  them  along  with  them,  and  were  the  Soul  of  the  Army, 
though  much  fewer  in  number  than  the  rest."  Reliquiae,  I,  50. 
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mission  he  followed  the  army,  battle  after  battle  for  some 
eighteen  months. 

Illness  forced  him  to  become  inactive,  and  he  left  the 
army.4^  He  returned  to  Kidderminster  in  1647  even  though  he 
had  offers  with  a  much  larger  income.  The  major  reason  demon¬ 
strates  the  depth  of  his  personal  loyalty.  He  explained  that 
his  return  expressed  the  ’’fidelity"  existing  between  himself 
and  the  poor  people  of  Kidderminster,  especially  the  hundreds 
who  went  with  him  to  war,  whom  he  had  vowed  never  to  forsake.45 

Already  we  have  seen  his  "ecumenical"  efforts  in  forming 
the  Worcestershire  Association.  Never  wavering  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  unity,  he  first  championed  it  during  the  period  of  Non¬ 
conformist  supremacy  and  continued  it  in  the  reactionary  period 
after  the  Restoration.  He  was  called  to  London  in  December  1654 
to  consider  the  general  articles  concerning  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  for  those  who  professed  faith  in  God  and  Christ.  He 
proposed  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  the  Decalogue  as  bases 
of  toleration.  Others  at  the  conference  retorted  that  the  Soein- 

ians  and  Papists  would  agree  to  that;  finally  the  Assembly  voted 

49 

twenty  fundamentals. 

He  supported  the  Restoration  of  the  monarchy,  having  been 


47 . He  recuperated  in  the  home  of  Sir  Thomas  Rous,  where  he 
wrote  most  of  The  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest. 

48. Powicke,  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691, 
pp. 84-35. 


49 .Ibid.,  pp. 121-125. 
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convinced  there  was  the  possibility  of  returning  enlightened 
authority  and  stability  to  government  without  sacrificing  the 
voice  of  Parliament.  He  wanted  a  modified  episcopal  system  in 
the  Church  which  would  exclude  only  the  irreconcilable  extrem¬ 
ists.  As  a  leading  Puritan,50  Baxter  was  prominent  in  negotia¬ 
tions,  unofficial  and  official,  concerning  toleration  and  the 

unity  of  the  church.  He  made  a  plea  to  Charles  II  that  the  work 

51 

of  concord  be  advanced,  not  destroyed.  He  participated  in  the 
Savoy  Conference  (1661)  to  seek  the  agreement  of  bishops  and 
Puritan  ministers  on  the  liturgy,  but  the  result  was  a  stale¬ 
mate.  The  bishops  blamed  Baxter,  and  he  blamed  them.52  Though 
the  king  himself  may  have  permitted  important  concessions  to 
the  Puritans  at  one  time,  the  intransigence  of  Puritans  and 
Anglicans  alike  created  a  deadlock  until  ecclesiastics  and 
squires55  attained  supremacy  and  inaugurated  the  Claredon  Code 
in  1662.  It  was  not  until  then  that  Baxter  withdrew  from  the 
Anglican  ministry.54  He  joined  at  least  a  thousand 


50  .He  was  one  of  several  Puritans  appointed  chaplains  to  the 
king. 

51.  Reliquiae,  II,  230-231. 

52 . Baxter  said,  f,I  perceived  so  little  Compassion  to  Souls  in 
the  zealous  and  swaying  Managers  of  these  Controversies,  and  so 
little  regard  of  the  Scruples  and  Tenderness  of  Godly  people  who 
were  afraid  of  Sinning,  as  that  I  scarce  thought  among  Protes¬ 
tants  there  had  been  any  such.”  Reliquiae,  II,  p.344. 

53.  G.  H.  Clark,  The  hater  Stuarts,  1660-1714  (corrected  edi¬ 
tion),  Oxford,  1947,  p.19. 

54 . However,  his  attendance  on  worship  in  the  parish  Church  con¬ 
tinued.  F.  J.  Powicke,  The  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  Under  the 
Cross  (1662-1691) ,  London,  1^77”pp.l6^T7. 
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ministers55  in  refusing  to  subscribe  to  Anglican  liturgy  and 
ecclesiology  required  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 

Though  unsuccessful  as  a  conciliator,  his  position  on  Church 
concord  is  worthy  of  study.  Called  a  "catholic  Puritan,"  he 
"easily  overtopped  all  his  religious  contemporaries  in  his  zeal 
for  ecclesiastical  and  political  reconciliation."56  Matthew 
Sylvester  said,  "He  was  so  intent  upon  Orthodox  Doctrines,  Cath- 
olick  Union,  Christian  Concord  and  Behavior,  and  Peaceable  Use¬ 
fulness  and  Conversation  amongst  all  Protestants,  and  upon  avoid¬ 
ing  Divisions  amongst  Christ’s  Followers,  as  that  whatever  ob¬ 
structed  these  Concerns,  he  was  impatient  of,  and  warm 
against."5^  He  questioned  the  worthiness  of  one  to  be  called  a 
human  being  "who  is  not  sensible  of  the  great  Sinfulness  and 
Calamity  of  our  divided  and  distracted  Condition  in  his  Majesty’s 
Dominions."5®  He  painfully  observed  Christian  love  turned  "al¬ 
most  every  where  into  wrath  and  bitterness,  and  a  longing  after 
the  downful  {sic]  of  each  other."59  He  professed  to  recognize 
good  in  all  of  the  contending  parties — urastian,  episcopal, 
Presbyterian,  and  Independent- -as  the  basis  for  harmony.  They 


55.  Gr.  N.  Clark,  op.  cit . ,  p.2I.  Baxter  estimated,  however, 
eighteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  were  ejected.  Reliquiae,  II, 
p.385. 

56.  J.  M.  Lloyd  Thomas,  Book  review  of  A  Life  of  the  Reverend 
Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691,  by  F.  J.  Powi ckeT'TSe  Uibbert  Jour¬ 
nal,  XXIIl  ( 1925) ,  375-574. 

57.  Reliquiae,  preface.  58. Ibid. ,  III,  77. 


59. Ibid. 
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all- 

had  some  Truths  in  peculiar,  which  the  other  overlookt,  or  took 
little  notice  of,  and  each  one  had  their  proper  Mistakes  which 
gave  advantage  to  their  Adversaries;  though  all  of  them  had  so 
much  truth  in  common  among  them,  as  would  have  made  these  King¬ 
doms  happy,  if  it  had  heen  unanimously  and  soberly  reduced  to 
practice,  by  prudent  and  charitable  Men. 60 

Reflecting  upon  earlier  experience,  he  confessed  that  in  con¬ 
troversy  there  is  more  need  for  "right  Stating  than  of  Debating," 

and  he  determined  to  prove  to  contenders  that  in  real  distinc- 

61 

tions  they  differed  less  than  they  thought.  He  came  to  magni¬ 
fy  "the  fundamental  Doctrines  of  the  Catechism"  instead  of  un¬ 
certain  distinctions.  Therefore  he  said  that  the  "Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments,  do  find  me  now  the 
most  acceptable  and  plentiful  matter,  for  all  my  Meditations. "62 
Churches  should  be  tolerated  if  they  professed  the  above  three 
documents  in  particular  and  in  general  all  that  is  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  if  they  hold  communion  in  worship  and  teaching,  re¬ 
fraining  from  what  is  against  the  particular  articles  they  pro¬ 
fess  and  from  "seditiously  disturbing  the  Publick  Peace."65 
His  later  years  marked  a  decidedly  more  conciliating  view  of 
all  groups,  even  including  Roman  Catholics  and  Quakers.  He 
never  ceased  to  insist  on  clarity,  but  the  fellowship  of  Chris¬ 
tians  should  be  guarded. 


60. Ibid.,  II,  159. 


61 .Ibid . ,  I,  154. 


62. Ibid.,  I,  126. 


65. Ibid.,  I,  152 
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Dispossessed  writer 

Ejected  from  the  support  of  the  Church,  Baxter’s  last 
twenty-nine  years  were  fraught  with  general  uncertainty,  the  har¬ 
assment  of  opponents,  meagerness  of  funds,  public  suspicion,  and 
the  apparent  fading  of  cherished  dreams.  Earlier  he  had  refused 
a  bishopric  but  now  he  had  neither  opportunity  nor  obligation  in 
the  new  Establishment.  He  moved  from  place  to  place — Moorfields 
to  Acton,  Totteridge  to  London.  Twice  he  was  prisoner. He 
studied,  wrote,  and  intermittently  preached  and  held  lecture¬ 
ships.^5  It  was  a  period  of  testing  for  him  as  for  all  Puritans. 


64. In  Acton  in  1669  local  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  Baxter’s 
growing  popularity  with  the  people  finally  erupted  in  his  arrest 
and  private  trial.  The  charge  was  a  violation  of  the  Coventicle 
Act  (though  it  was  not  yet  renewed),  prohibiting  worship  except 
in  the  Established  Church  and  its  set  order.  Coupled  with  the 
act  was  the  Oxford  Oath,  an  impossible  vow  to  take  no  arms 
against  the  king  under  any  circumstance,  and  Baxter  refused  to 
take  it.  The  prison  term  of  six  months  was  cut  short  because  of 
error  discovered  in  the  mittimus .  The  other  occasion  was  impris¬ 
onment  following  the  farcical  trial  under  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Jeffreys,  in  1685  in  London.  It  was  part  of  a  new  wave  of  resent¬ 
ment  against  nonconformists.  Baxter’s  .Paraphrase  on  the  Mew 
Testament  was  attacked  as  encouraging  rebellion  and  disparaging 
the  Church  of  England.  Political  animus  squelched  all  attempts 
at  defense;  the  sentence  was  a  fine  of  500  marks  and  imprison¬ 
ment  until  paid,  conditional  on  good  behavior  for  seven  years. 

The  next  seventeen  months  he  passed  in  jail,  but  study  and  writ¬ 
ing  continued.  In  addition  to  these  two  experiences,  there  were 
several  threats  and  attempts  at  prosecution,  frequent  periods  of 
suspense,  and  times  when  he  was  forced  into  hiding. 

65. There  were  periods  when  he  was  very  active  in  preaching  and 
teaching.  One  such  period  was  in  1668-9  in  Acton  after  the  Con¬ 
venticle  Act  had  expired.  After  1675  he  was  In  London  most  of 
the  time,  and,  as  leniency  in  enforcing  the  laws  against  Noncon¬ 
formists  permitted,  he  preached  in  chapels  and  private  homes. 
During  the  last  four  and  a  half  years  of  his  life  he  assisted 
Matthew  Sylvester,  preaching  on  Sunday  and  lecturing  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  and  the  latter  was  not  jealous  that  the  house  previously 
almost  empty  was  now  filled. 
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His  spirit  did  not  "break.  He  was  as  resilient  as  tempered 
steel.  He  was  made  stronger  under  fire.  A  comfort  and  a  min¬ 
istry  of  grace  were  supplied  in  the  person  of  Margaret  Charlton, 
a  devout  young  woman  whom  he  had  long  known  in  Kidderminster,  to 
whom  he  was  married  in  1662,  to  the  shock  of  the  gossiping  whis¬ 
perers  in  .London.  The  personal  injustices  of  this  difficult 
period  failed  to  make  him  bitter.  His  moderate  judgments  were 
not  consumed  in  the  heat  of  vengeful  passion.  "If  fassion  made 
me  lose  my  Love,  or  my  Religion,  the  loss  will  be  my  own."e6 
iiven  the  maltreatment  and  biting  words  of  the  politically  moti¬ 
vated  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Jeffreys,  did  not  ruffle  him.  His 
close  friend.  Dr.  Bates,  reported  that  his  last  hours  we re  spent, 
as  was  his  life,  making  ready  "to  appear  before  God."  He  re¬ 
corded  that  Baxter  said  to  his  friends  who  visited  him  during 
his  last  days: 


lou.  come  higher  to  learn  to  die;  I  am  not  the  only  person  that 
must  go  this  way.  I  can  assure  you,  that  your  whole  life,  be 
it  ever  so  long,  is  little  enough  to  prepare  for  death.  Have 
a  care  of  this  vain,  deceitful  world,  and  the  lusts  of  the 
flesh;  be  sure  you  choose  God  for  your  portion,  heaven  for  your 
home,  God's  glory  for  your  end,  his  word  for  your  rule,  and  then 
you  need  never  fear  but  we  shall  meet  with  comfort.®7 


And  his  friend  added:  "never  was  penitent  sinner  more  humble, 
never  was  a  sincere  believer  more  calm  and  comfortable . He 


66.  Reliquiae,  III,  59. 

67.  Quoted  in  william  Grme,  "The  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,"  The 
practical  works  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter  (London,  1850),  I, 
599.  Cited  hereafter  as  Orme,  I~ 


68. Ibid 
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died  at  the  age  of  seventy- six  • 

The  profusion  of  Baxter’s  literary  output  is  well-known. 
Judge  Jeffreys  charged  in  ridicule  that  he  had  written  enough 
books  "to  load  a  cart."^  He  began  writing  at  a  time  when  the 
press  was  free  politically,  and  books  were  coining  forth  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  Any  stand  on  any  issue  might  draw  fire. 

Issues  were  taken  seriously  and  discussed  with  pugnacious  vigor. 
The  Reformation  in  England  was  incomplete,  and  no  one  figure 
dominated  its  thought.  There  was  need  for  clarifying  beliefs 
and  instructing  the  common  folk.  The  situation  encouraged  a 
writer  like  Baxter  to  send  forth  a  continuous  stream  of  manu¬ 
scripts  . 

His  books  are  one  of  his  major  claims  to  fame.  Some  of  his 
books  and  many  ideas  have  much  contemporary  relevance.  The 
mature  evaluation  of  J.  M.  Lloyd  Thomas  claims,  "no  one  rival 
led  him  in  the  comprehensive  grasp  of  his  genius,  and  the  versa¬ 
tility  of  his  learning;  no  one  came  near  him  in  his  life’s 
astounding  productivity,  when  measured  by  combined  quantity  and 
quality  of  output ."  7  Sir  James  Stephen,  though  demurring  at 


69.0rme’s  chronological  bibliography  lists  168  titles;  only  140 
are  found  in  A.  G.  Matthews,  The  works  of  Richard  Baxter:  An 
Annotated  List  (London,  1952).  It  Ts  estimated  that  it  would 
take  ¥1  xby  volume s  comparable  to  those  in  the  Orme  edition  to 
publish  the  complete  works. 

70. In  our  century  The  Reformed  Pastor,  an  abridgment  of  Reliquiae 
Baxterianae ,  and  selectldns^lromA  Christian  Directory,  have  been 
republished.  Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  also 
marked  demand  for  his  works. 

71. The  Autobiography  of  Richard  Baxter,  p.xvi. 
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the  abundance  of  "undistinguishable  distinctions”  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  works  of  Baxter,  exclaims: 


But  where  else  can  be  found  an  exhibition,  at  once  so  vivid  and 
so  chaste,  of  the  diseases  of  the  human  heart--a  detection  so 
fearfully  exact,  of  the  sophistries  of  which  we  are  first  the 
voluntary,  and  then  the  unconscious  victims--a  light  thrown  with 
such  intensity  on  the  madness  and  the  woe  of  every  departure  from 
the  rules  of  virtue — a  development  of  those  rules  at  once  so  com¬ 
prehensive  and  so  eievated--counsels  more  shrewd  or  more  per¬ 
suasive — or  a  proclamation  more  consolatory  of  the  resources  pro¬ 
vided  by  Christianity  for  escaping  the  dangers  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  of  the  eternal  rewards  she  promises,  or  of  the  tem¬ 
poral  blessings  she  imparts,  as  an  earnest  and  a  foretaste  of 

them? 72 


Baxter  highly  valued  books  as  a  medium  of  persuasive  com¬ 
munication.  He  loved  the  books  in  his  library;  they  were  his 
treasure;  he  valued  "little  more  on  earth. ”73  He  used  his  own 
books  too.  For  the  good  of  his  own  soul  "in  its  daily  work”  he 
used  none  of  his  books  more  often  than  The  Life  of  Faith,  A 
Treatise  of  Self-Denial,  and  the  last  part  of  The  Saints ’  ever¬ 
lasting  Rest 

Baxter’s  style  sometimes  lacks  polish,  but  his  breathless 
intensity  gives  his  writing  verve  and  power.  Even  the  books 
not  written  in  the  midst  of  other  pressing  duties  were  done  in 
haste.  Present  needs  and  distractions  arose,  and  he  wrote  with¬ 
out  the  patient  care  to  perfect  his  expression.  Understanding 


72. "life  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter,"  Edinburgh  Review,  l»XX 
(October  1859),  214. 

75. Reliquiae,  III,  172. 


74. ”a  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works ,  XI,  iv 
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the  need  and  the  motive  of  the  moment,  he  later  considered  he 
was  justified,  hut  in  the  backward  glance  he  agreed  with  critics 
that  "fewer  well  studied  and  polished  had  been  better."75 

The  first  book  he  wrote,  and  the  one  best  known, 76  expressed 
for  a  young  man  of  thirty  the  yearning  for  stability  and  com¬ 
fort  of  eternity  in  contrast  with  the  confusion  and  pain  of  the 
Civil  War  days.  At  the  time  he  began  writing  The  Saints1  Ever¬ 
lasting  Rest  (1650)  he  was  weak  and  physically  ill.  Moreover, 
he  was  dejected  by  the  arrogant  divisions  sharpened  by  the  war. 
He  was  melancholy,  "sick  in  body  and  mind.  He  was  life-weary; 
and  turned  to  death  as  to  a  friend."77  But  the  eight  hundred 
quarto  pages  were  written  in  four  months  of  what  he  called  va¬ 
cation,  and  Aphorismes  of  Justification  was  written  in  the  same 
period. 7S  The  occasion  of  his  thus  beginning  to  write  is  re¬ 
corded: 

Mist  I  was  in  Health  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  writing 
Books;  or  of  serving  God  in  any  more  publick  way  than  Preaching: 
But  when  I  was  weakened  with  great  bleeding,  and  left  solitary 
in  my  Chamber  at  Sir  John  Cook’s  in  Derbyshire,  without  any 


75.  Reliquiae,  I,  124. 

76.  Twelve  editions  were  made  before  1691  which  Powicke  con¬ 
siders  was  "surely  a  remarkable  phenomenon."  hater  an  abridg¬ 
ment  was  included  in  the  "Christian  Library"  of  the  vVesley  move¬ 
ment.  The  Fawcett  abridgment  in  1758  stimulated  new  interest  in 
the  work  and  numerous  reprints  followed.  In  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  other  English  abridgments  were  made.  F.  J.  Powicke,  "Story 
and  Significance  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter’s  ’Saints’  Everlast- 
ing  Rest,’"  Bulletin  of  the  John  Ryiands  Library,  V  (December 
19X9 -July  1920),  470-175. 


77. Ibid. ,  p.452. 


78. Reliquiae,  I,  124 
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the  need  and  the  motive  of  the  moment,  he  later  considered  he 
was  justified,  but  in  the  backward  glance  he  agreed  with  critics 
that  "fewer  well  studied  and  polished  had  been  better.”75 

The  first  book  he  wrote,  and  the  one  best  known, 76  expressed 
for  a  young  man  of  thirty  the  yearning  for  stability  and  com¬ 
fort  of  eternity  in  contrast  with  the  confusion  and  pain  of  the 
Civil  War  days.  At  the  time  he  began  writing  The  Saints’  Ever- 
lasting  Rest  (1650)  he  was  weak  and  physically  ill.  Moreover, 
he  was  dejected  by  the  arrogant  divisions  sharpened  by  the  war. 
He  was  melancholy,  "sick  in  body  and  mind.  He  was  life-weary; 
and  turned  to  death  as  to  a  friend."77  But  the  eight  hundred 
quarto  pages  were  written  in  four  months  of  what  he  called  va¬ 
cation,  and  Aphorismes  of  Justification  was  written  in  the  same 
period.  The  occasion  of  his  thus  beginning  to  write  is  re¬ 
corded: 

!/ilst  I  was  in  Health  I  had  not  the  least  thought  of  writing 
Books;  or  of  serving  God  in  any  more  publick  way  than  Preaching: 
But  when  I  was  weakened  with  great  bleeding,  and  left  solitary 
in  my  Chamber  at  Sir  John  Cook’s  in  Derbyshire,  without  any 


75.  Reliquiae,  I,  124. 

76.  Twelve  editions  were  made  before  1691  which  Powicke  con¬ 
siders  was  "surely  a  remarkable  phenomenon."  hater  an  abridg¬ 
ment  was  included  in  the  "Christian  Library"  of  the  i/Vesiey  move¬ 
ment.  The  Fawcett  abridgment  in  1758  stimulated  new  interest  in 
the  work  and  numerous  reprints  followed.  In  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  other  English  abridgments  were  made.  F.  J.  Powicke,  "Story 
and  Significance  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Baxter’s  ’Saints’  Everlast¬ 
ing  Rest,’"  Bulletin  of  the  John  Rylands  Library,  V  (December 
IST9-July  192o77“T7U-I75“  — 


77. Ibid.,  p.452. 


78. Reliquiae,  I,  124. 
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remembered  some  fifty  books  written  against  him.  Though  he 
wrote  with  confidence  and  authority,  he  was  not  lacking  in 
humility  concerning  his  own  books.  He  asked  God’s  forgiveness 
of  men  who  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  spend  so  much  time  in 
controversy,  but  he  also  asked  pardon  for  "every  fault  of  mine 
that  hath  occasioned  mens  offence  l"8^  He  aid  in  1570  retract 
the  Holy  Commonwealth  (1659),  but  his  ideas  were  not  really  re¬ 
nounced.  It  was  a  center  of  controversy,  and  he  understood  the 
king  was  being  told  he  was  ready  to  start  another  war.  His 
main  purpose  was  to  withdraw  any  hindrance  to  political  amity.83 

His  evangelical  and  devotional  tracts  and  simple  guides  for 
Christian  living  were  popular  and  numerous.  Some  of  them  are 
sermons  which  have  been  enlarged.84  He  took  the  counsel  of 
Bishop  Usher  in  printing  A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  using  "vehe¬ 
ment  persuasions"  for  the  ungodly.  Baxter  ranked  it  second  to 
The  Saints’  Everlasting  Rest  in  general  success,  but  it  has 
likely  been  first  in  the  number  of  copies  distributed.  "Through 
God's  Mercy  I  have  had  Information  of  almost  whole  Housholds 
converted  by  this  small  Book."83  After  printing  the  Bible  for 


82 .Rich:  Baxter’ s  Confession  of  His  Faith,  Especially  Concern¬ 
ing  the  Interest  of  Repentance  and  Sincere  Qbedl enc~e~to  Chris t7 
in  our  Justification  &  Salvation  (London,  1655),  p.46i57  Cited 
hereafter  as  Confession  of  tils  Faith. 

83 . Orme ,  I,  711-714. 

84. A  Treatise  of  Conversion,  The  Divine  Life,  and  The  Life  of 
Faith  serve  as  examples. 


85. Reliquiae,  I,  115. 
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the  Indians,  Eliot  in  America  translated  this  book.  The  occa¬ 
sion  of  The  Divine  Life  was  a  sermon  by  request  of  the  Countess 
of  Balcarres,  who,  on  going  to  Scotland  from  her  abode  in  Eng¬ 
land,  wanted  some  consolation  for  the  loss  of  her  friends.  Re¬ 
sponding  to  this  personal  need,  Baxter  asserted  the  sufficiency 
and  satisfaction  of  knowing  God,  walking  with  him,  and  convers¬ 
ing  with  him  in  solitude,  though  one’s  friends  are  far  away.^6 
The  Boor  Man ’ s  Family  Book  was  one  which  provided  in  brief  form 
religious  and  moral  instruction  for  family  use.  It  went  into 
many  editions,  and  Baxter  gave  away  many  copies  along  with  A 
Call  to  the  Unconverted  at  home  and  sent  many  abroad. ^ 

The  more  ponderous  ethical  and  theological  treatises  are 
three:  A  Christian  Directory  (1673),  Richard  Baxter’ s  Catho- 
lick  Theologle  (1675),  and  Me thodus  Theologiae  Chris tianae 
(1681).  Each  is  a  large  folio  volume.  Their  size  and  devious 
manner  explain  why  they  have  perhaps  been  the  least  read  of 
his  books.  Only  the  first  had  any  sale.  The  biggest  portion 
of  these  works  was  written  in  the  very  productive  period,  1663- 
1672,  though  publication  came  later.  The  first  is  his  major 
ethical  treatise  containing  "bare  Directions  for  the  practice 
of  our  Duties"  in  four  areas,  "as  Christians,  as  Church-Members, 
as  Members  of  the  Family,  and  as  Members  of  the  Commonwealth." 

A  request  had  come  from  "Transmarine  Divines,  to  help  them  to  a 


86.1bid. ,  I,  120. 


87. Ibid.,  Ill,  190. 
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Sum  of  practical  Divinity  in  the  English  method.”88  He  apolo¬ 
gized  that  this  work,  which  fills  five  volumes  in  the  Orme  edi¬ 
tion,  was  "deprived  ...  of  all  life  and  lustre  of  Stile”  be¬ 
cause  of  its  "necessary  brevity."  But  a  twentieth  century 
student  claims  that  this  "immensely  erudite  and  laborious 
Christian  Directory  still  remains  an  almost  unexplored  mine  from 
which  the  moral  theology  of  the  twentieth  century  may  quarry 
vast  riches."89 

The  Catholick  Theologie  was  written  for  the  "pacification 
of  the  Dogmatical  Vi/ord-warriours, "  and  was  aimed  to  conciliate. 
It  was  his  plan  to  state  a  mediating  position  between  Arminians 
and  strict  Calvinists,  with  heroic  diligence  he  tried  to  de¬ 
molish  all  barriers  to  theological  agreement.  It  did  not  create 
the  interest  or  reaction  he  thought  it  would.  Yet  the  moderat¬ 
ing  aim  of  his  thought  is  most  explicit  In  this  book,  "whoever 
wishes  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  Baxterianism  must  consult 
it,  nor  will  anyone  who  goes  to  it  simply  in  search  of  rich 
thoughts  eloquently  expressed  and  redolent  of  the  Christian 
Spirit,  be  disappointed."90 

His  systematic  theology  is  the  Me thodus  Theologiae  Chris - 
tianae  which  departed  from  a  method  of  dichotomy  and  used  as 


88. Ibid.,  I,  122. 

89.  J.  M.  Dio yd  Thomas,  The  Autobiography  of  Richard  Baxter, 
p.xviii . 

90. Powicke,  The  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  Under  the  Cross  (1662 
1691) ,  p.64. 
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the  central  principle  a  "Divine  Trinity  in  Unity."91  That  he 
made  it  a  most  serious  project  is  evident. 


And  through  the  great  Mercy  of  God,  in  my  Retirement  at  Totte- 
ridge,  in  a  troublesome,  poor,  smoaky,  suffocating  Room,  in  the 
midst  of  daily  pains  of  the  Sciatica,  and  many  worse,  I  set 
upon,  and  finished  all  the  Schemes,  and  half  the  elucidations 
in  the  end  of  the  iear  1669,  and  the  beginning  of  1670,  which^ 
cost  me  harder  Studies  than  anything  I  had  before  attempted.92 

"rerhaps  the  only  man  who  both  read  and  admired  it  was  Sir 
Matthew  Hale"  who  "was  so  taken  with  it  that,  though  in  his  last 
illness  at  the  time,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to  lay  it  by."9^ 
Rhilip  Doddridge,  though  he  once  wrote,  "I  continue  to  spend  an 
hour  a  day  on  Baxter,  whom  I  admire  more  and  more,"  considered 
the  Methodus  "unintelligible."94  In  a  vast  scheme  of  outlines 
and  elucidations  Baxter  treated  the  realm  of  nature,  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  the  Hebrew  system  of  godliness,  the 
meaning  of  divine  grace  through  Christ,  and  finally  "Regno 
Gloriae . " 

The  great  lesson  of  the  man's  life  was  that  he  "was 


91.  These  are  examples  of  triads  developed:  God  as  owner,  ruler, 
and  benevolent  father;  creation,  redemption,  fulfillment;  human 
action  concerning  redemption  as  beginning,  in  progress,  and  con¬ 
firmed;  the  gospel  as  message  and  gift,  as  doctrine,  and  as  law; 
Christ  as  the  author  of  judgment,  its  end,  and  judgment  itself. 

92 . Reliquiae,  III,  69-70. 

93. Bowicke,  The  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  Under  the  Cross  (1662- 

1691) ,  p.63.  '  - 

94.  Geoffrey  F.  Nut tall,  Richard  Baxter  and  Rhilip  Doddridge: 

A  in  a  Tradition  (.London,  1951),  ^p. 18. 
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dominated  by  an  ideal  purpose  and  subordinated  everything  to 
its  attainment."^  To  please  God  through  personal  devotion  and 
godly,  dedicated  work  was  his  passion.  To  the  very  core  he  was 
11  the  Passionate  Pilgrim  ever  pressing  forward  to  a  radiant 
goal--the  goal  being  salvation,  in  the  sense  of  moral  goodness 
total  and  complete;  but  inexpressibly  eager,  at  every  step,  to 
take  others  with  him,"  and  f,it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  there  was 
no  man  of  his  generation  who  realized  with  such  clearness  the 
great  end  he  had  set  before  him,  or  pursued  it  with  such  un- 
faltering  and  consuming  zeal.”  He  tasted  and  knew  what  was 
good,  and  he  would  not  be  tempted  to  deviate  from  it  for  long. 
He  evidently  loved  to  study  and  write,  to  preach  and  split 
hairs  in  controversy,  but  these  activities  were  consistently 
harnessed  to  the  master  purpose.  The  picture  Sir  James  Stephen 
paints  represents  something  of  nineteenth  century  urbanity  and 
rationalizing  but  it  is  not  inaccurate: 


Intellectual  efforts  of  such  severity  as  his,  relieved  by  not 
so  much  as  one  passing  smile;  public  services  of  such  extent, 
interrupted  by  no  one  recorded  relaxation;  thoughts  so  sleep- 
lessly  intent  on  those  awful  subjects,  in  the  presence  of  which 
all  earthly  interests  are  annihilated,  might  seem  a  weight  too 
vast  for  human  endurance;  as  assuredly  it  forms  an  example 
which  few  would  have  the  power,  and  fewer  still  the  will,  to 
imitate.  His  seventy-five  years,  unbroken  by  any  transient 
glance  at  gaiety;  his  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  volumes, 
where  the  fancy  never  disports  herself;  a  mortal  man  absorbed 
in  the  solemn  realities,  and  absolutely  independent  of  all  the 


95.Powicke,  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter,  1615-1691, 
p.278. 


96. Ibid. ,  p.280. 
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illusions  of  life,  appears  like  a  fiction,  and  a  dull  one  too. 
let  it  is  an  exact,  and  not  an  uninviting  truth. 97 

This  singleness  of  commitment  to  his  God,  in  whom  was  no 
deceit,  contributed  to  a  stubborn  moral  earnestness.  He  was 
unshakable  from  what  he  understood  to  be  right.  Confident  that 
he  was  in  step  with  the  righteous  God  whose  will  was  perfectly 
good,  he  embraced  known  duty  and  eschewed  all  else.  One  of  the 
secrets  of  his  commanding  Influence  was  "the  power  of  an  honest 
man  who  shrinks  from  deceit  and  scorns  a  mean  action.  As  he 
may  err  in  judgment,  so  he  may  blunder  in  his  conduct;  but  all 
men  know  that  he  never  will  be  guilty  of  an  unworthy  artifice . "93 


97 .0£.  cit . ,  pp. 204=205. 

98. George  B.  Fisher,  "The  writings 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  IX  (April  1852), 


of  Richard  Baxter, 
328. 
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Chapter  III 


FAITH  AND  VVORKS  AS  "CONDITIONS" 
OF  JUSTIFICATION 


The  first  hook  Baxter  published  is  Aphorismes  of  Justifica¬ 
tion  (1649).  His  problem  is  to  correct  the  over-simplifications 
of  the  antinomianism  he  has  encountered  in  Cromwell's  army  and 
to  declare  a  comprehensive  view  of  justification  to  bolster  the 
ethical  imperatives  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  extreme  claims, 
implying  present  perfection  and  freedom  from  moral  demand,  dis¬ 
turb  the  sensitive  conscience  of  Baxter.  He  springs  forth  to 
challenge  and  vanquish  the  foe.  On  the  other  hand,  the  goal  of 
godly,  righteous  character  must  be  openly  defended  and  posi¬ 
tively  supported.  His  problem. inescapably  involves  the  relation 
between  faith  and  ?/orks. 

This  first  statement  of  a  solution  evokes  a  torrent  of  re¬ 
action.  The  work  is  severely  attacked  by  some  and  highly 
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acclaimed  by  others.  .Later  Baxter  himself  finds  therein  some 
"raw,  unmeet  Expressions""^"  and  some  propositions  ’’not  cautel- 
ously  enough  expressed."^  The  ensuing  controversy  extends 
throughout  his  life.  In  the  year  before  his  death  a  work  is 
published  which  directs  his  parting  word  to  the  issues.^  Be¬ 
tween  the  first  and  last  of  the  works  considering  the  problem, 
several  others  appear  .* * *  4  Echoes  of  antinomianism  always  call 
him  into  action.  Relative  quiet  follows  the  work  of  1673,  but 
a  Mr.  Throughton’s  criticism  of  the  moderate  position  and  news 
of  "suspicions,  aspersions  and  censures"  from  .London  concerning 
Baxter  brought  him  again  to  the  fray  in  1690. 5  The  issues  are 
of  dire  proportions,  demanding  intense  concern.  It  is  his  in¬ 
terpretation  that  antinomian  doctrines  were  confirming  thousands 
in  popery  because  of  fanatical  extremes,  were  hardening  many 
in  their  Impenitence,  were  enticing  many  zealous  Christians  in¬ 
to  error  and  frightening  Rrotestants  into  popery,  were  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  deepening  church  division,  and  were  turning  rulers 


1. Reliquiae,  I,  125. 

2. Ibid.,  I,  107. 

5. Richard  Baxter,  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  and  Christ, 
Grace  and  Free  JustificationGTfndicated  against  fhe  Libertines 
(London,  1<5$T<37.  Cited  hereafter Ts  UTSs  Scripture" "GospeT "D~ef~ 
fended. 

4 

4. The  most  important  of  which  are  Richard  Baxter’s  Apology 
(1654),  Confession  of  His  Faith  (1655),  Of  Justification  (1658), 
Catholick  Theologie‘Tl675) ,  and  A  Treatise  of  ^Justifying  Right- 

— ir  ■  ,  wsm  urnU  ■■  i  ■  n  igTh  i  !■  im  ■—  i  ■nwi^-  mi  ij.i.t.-i — m-  rr  m  i'M  i  ■  n  r  ■>'  ■nW*  ■  n» 

eousness  (1676)7 


5. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  preface. 
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fi 

against  all  nonconformists.  Against  such,  disturbing  heresy 

Baxter  thinks  of  himself  as  "an  Offender  of  the  Offenders  of 

the  Church,  by  Defending  the  Truth  and  Duty  which  they  fight 
7 

against ." 

Though  his  polemics  on  this  subject  are  aggressive  and 

share  in  the  divisiveness  of  the  century,  his  studied  conscious 

intent  is  always  "for  healing  of  the  divided  Churches,"  and  the 

urgency  of  Christian  unity  around  the  core  of  truth  grows  in  him 

with  the  years.  He  maintains  that  controversy  is  not  always  the 

8 

best  guide  to  truth.  .Practice  is  necessary  to  accompany  specu¬ 
lation  in  order  to  reach  solid  agreement  and  valid  conclusions. 
"The  practical  experimental  preachers  and  people,  do  hold  fast 
those  truths  to  salvation  which  opinionatists  and  meer  dis- 
puters  are  either  easily  drawn  from,  or  hold  but  speculatively 
and  detain  in  unrighteousness  to  their  own  perdition."®  He 
hopefully  believes  that  the  real  differences  are  not  great,  but 
that  lack  of  skill  and  loose  use  of  terms  "hath  seduced  men  of 
dull  wits,  light  popular  studies,  and  undigested  thoughts,  to 
speak  worse  than  they  think."1®  In  such  case  he  thinks  the 


6. Ibid.,  Postscript  to  the  Reader;  Aphorismes  of  Justifica- 
tionHflTth  their  Explication  annexed  (not  first  e3Ttion),  Hague, II, 
1655,  p.2ir:  gited  hereafter  as  Aphorismes  of  Justification. 

7.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  title  page. 

8.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.115. 

9. Ibid. 

10. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  115. 
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simple  clarification  of  terms  is  the  most  sane,  helpful 
approach.  He  also  recognizes  the  unfortunate,  contradictory- 
extremes  resulting  from  the  heat  of  controversy  when  men  "bend 
all  their  wits  to  disgrace  the  Doctrine  of  their  adversaries . "H 
Our  immediate  interest  now  is  in  explicating  the  full  range 
of  Baxter* s  thought  on  justification,  with  the  problem  of  faith 
and  works  in  central  focus.  The  principal  opponents  are  the 
antinomians,  who  are  used  as  an  anvil  upon  which  to  hammer  his 
doctrine.  His  opponents  are  not  ail  unlettered  and  rabid,  for 
they  include  such  respected  men  as  Dr.  John  Owen  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Cartwright.  The  latter  Baxter  considers  a  very  learned, 
peaceable  and  godly  man,  and  in  A  Treatise  of  Justifying 
Righteousness  he  quotes  in  full  one  of  his  manuscripts,  label¬ 
ing  it  a  "learned  and  elaborate"  treatise.  Baxter’s  mediating 
position  also  takes  into  account  Arminian  and  Rapist  errors, 
but  he  does  not  consider  these  as  dangerous  as  antinomianism  in 
maintaining  vital  orthodox  Christianity  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  consistently  makes  qualifying  statements  as  he 
violently  revolts  against  antinomianism  lest  critics  find  gaps 
in  his  armor.  For  him  the  sharpest  challenge  to  ethical 
achievement  was  coming  from  the  antinomian  side,  for  England 
was  being  led  to  believe  that  "elect  wicked  Infidels  are  as 
righteous  as  Christ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  that  any  sin 
should  hurt  them,  or  that  any  Brayer  or  Duty  should  do  them 


11. Ibid. 
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any  good,  (the  express  words  of  Dr.  Crispe)  .  .  ."12 

The  Covenant  Pattern  and  Justification 

Righteousness  is  the  demand  of  God  for  man.  It  has  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  law,  and  if  it  is  God's  law,  then  it  is  righteousness 
before  God.  It  involves  men's  "actions  and  habits,  and  their 
Titles  and  Rights,  and  then  their  Persons  as  the  subject  of 
these. According  to  the  framework  of  earlier  Puritan  di¬ 
vines,  Baxter  discusses  this  relation  in  covenant  terms  in 
Aphorlames  of  Justification.  The  covenant  with  Adam  carried  the 
promise  of  life  for  obedience  and  the  threat  of  death  for  dis¬ 
obedience.  Perfect  obedience  was  the  demand.  Later  Baxter 
objects  to  the  term  covenant  as  applied  to  this  relation  of  God 
to  men  now.  No  remedy  was  provided  in  the  original  covenant 
with  Adam,  and  after  he  broke  the  covenant  the  promise  under  the 
condition  of  perfect  obedience  was  erased.  Therefore  the  cove¬ 
nant  relation  ceased,  Adam  being  unable  to  fulfil  the  conditions 
and  receive  the  promise.  The  continuation  of  this  impinging 
demand  should  be  thought  of  in  terms  of  law.  as  it  is  current¬ 
ly  in  operation,  Baxter  accepts  such  designations  as  the  Law  of 
Nature,  the  Law  of  works,  and  even  the  Law  of  Christ. 14  This 


12 .Ibid. ,  II,  Postscript  to  the  Reader. 

15. Ibid.,  I,  1. 

14. Confession  of  His  Faith,  pp. 105-106;  The  Scripture  Gospel 
Defended,  I,  2;  A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousness  (London, 
1676) ,  V,  54. 
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law  still  obliges  men  to  obedience  under  the  threat  of  punish¬ 
ment,  serving  to  condemn  all  men.  Though  the  Covenant  of  Works 
is  void  now,  God*s  Law  of  Nature  is  not  abrogated.  In  every  re¬ 
spect  this  law  is  especially  fitted  to  man  as  he  is.  God  could 
not  change  the  law  without  changing  the  nature  of  man.15  For 
Baxter  there  are  the  original  covenant  in  perfection,  the  eter¬ 
nal  law  of  God  which  obligates  and  judges  man  whether  under 
covenant  or  no,  and  the  covenants  of  grace  with  remedies  and 
promises. 

The  Covenant  of  Grace  was  made  with  Adam  after  his  disobedi¬ 
ence,  promising  a  Mediator  in  the  fullness  of  time  and  giving 
him  pardon  and  right  to  life,  on  the  terms  of  grace,  and  "com¬ 
manding  him  future  obedience,  especially  in  the  reception  of 
his  Grace,  and  use  of  the  means  of  Grace  appointed  him."16  The 
covenant  was  renewed  with  Noah.  The  difference,  as  compared 
with  the  original  covenant  with  Adam,  was  at  the  point  of  reme¬ 
dial  pardon  now  made  possible.  Man  was  in  a  hopeless  state  when 
God  prescribed  a  new  covenant  with  promise,  easier  and  at  the 
same  time  more  abasing  to  the  sinner*  This  covenant  was  broken 
by  continuous  rebellion,  but  not  by  the  first  act  of  disobedi¬ 
ence.  The  new  arrangement  had  recovery  as  Its  purpose,  and 
grace  was  plenteous  for  sincere  men. 

God  useth  none  of  fallen  mankind  according  to  the  severity  of  the 


15. Ibid. ,  p.105. 

16. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  2. 
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first  Law,  but  giveth  to  all  men  undeserved  forfeited  Mercy, 
and  bindeth  them  to  use  some  means  for  their  recovery;  to  re¬ 
pent  in  hope,  and  to  receive  and  thankfully  use  the  measures 
of  mercy  which  he  vouchsafeth  them.  And  all  men  shall  be 
judged  according  to  that  edition  of  the  Law  of  Grace  which 
they  were  under,  and  the  receiving  and  using  the  Grace  or 
Mercy  which  was  given  or  offered  them. 17 

In  the  framework  of  grace  a  covenant  of  "peculiarity"  was 
made  with  Abraham  and  renewed  to  Isaac.  It  was  directed  to  the 
making  of  a  holy  nation.  Then  the  peculiar  law  was  given  to 
Moses,  maintaining  the  holiness  of  the  first  law,  but  with  the 
promises  and  assistance  of  grace.  It  more  clearly  pointed  out 
the  coming  Messiah  "by  way  of  operous  Ceremonies,  and  severe 
Discipline,  suitable  to  their  rude  minority."^  It  was  not  the 
final  stage.  The  mistake  of  Jews  was  that  they  held  Moses*  law 
to  be  perfect  and  sufficient  without  a  Mediator. 

God’s  ultimate  covenant  under  grace  is  the  new  era  initiated 
by  Christ.  It  is  the  perfect,  most  appropriate  means  for  re¬ 
deeming  man.  It  is  the  free  donation  of  God’s  grace  through 
Christ  to  all  who  accept  it  as  believers.  Christ  fully  meets 
the  conditions  set  for  Him  in  His  covenant  with  the  Father.  He 
fulfills  the  law  of  perfect  obedience,  the  law  of  Moses  (inso¬ 
far  as  it  pleased  him} ,  and  His  requirements  as  the  Redeemer 
sacrificing  for  sin,  thereby  "clearing  and  publishing  the  Hew 
Covenant."^0  The  New  Covenant  is  "Christs  Law  of  Grace;  his 


17 .Ibid.,  I,  3.  18 .Ibid.,  I,  5-4. 

19. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.94. 


20. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  4 
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Instrument  by  which,  he  giveth  Title  or  Right  to  the  Benefits 
promised,  and  conveyeth  Right  to  the  Fruits  of  his  Sacrifice 
and  Merits;  And  his  Law  hy  which  he  governeth  the  Church  as  a 
Saviour,  in  order  to  Recovery  and  Salvation ." 21  Now  the  law  of 
God  has  a  "remedying  Law  conjunct,"  and  its  obligation  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  absolute  pardon.  Conditional  pardon  is  granted  to 
all,  but  actual  pardon  and  the  right  to  eternal  life  only  to  be¬ 
lievers  "dedicated  to  God  by  Covenant  Consent. 

In  the  dispensation  of  Christ  the  law  of  God  has  this  mean¬ 
ing  for  the  human  race: 

Though  thou  have  sinned,  and  art  condemned ,  yet  obey  me  per¬ 
fectly  for  the  future ,  in  whatsoever  I  command  thee,  and  if 
thou  disobey  In  anything ,  for  that  also  death  shall  be  thy 
due:  Yet  for  the  sake  of  him  that  Redeemed  thee ,  if  thou  wilt 
believe  in  him  and  Repent,  thou  shalt  be  pardoned  and  saved ; 
but  if  thou  wilt  not,  thou  shalt  be  remedllessly  damned . 23 

The  threat  of  death  is  included  here  as  well  as  in  Covenant  of 
Works  with  Adam,  but  it  is  for  disbelief  rather  than  for  dis¬ 
obedience.  The  promise  of  life  is  added  and  made  possible. 

However,  God*s  Law  of  Nature  is  not  repealed  by  this  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Grace  instituted  by  Christ.  Instead  it  is  given  over 
to  Christ,  and  it  judges  believers  when  they  sin.  Moreover,  it 
contributes  positive  content  to  the  obligation  of  the  trusting 
Christian. 


21. Catholick  Theologie,  I,  II,  42. 

22.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended ,  I,  5. 

23.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.107.  Cf .  Aphori sme s  of  Justifica¬ 
tion,  pp. 262-^65. 
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That  whereas  your  sincere  subjection  and  obedience  to  Christ, 
is  part  of  the  condition  of  the  new  Covenant;  that  we  may  know 
what  his  Will  is,  which  we  must  endeavour  to  obey,  and  what  Rule 
our  actions  must  be  sincerely  fitted  to,  and  guided  by,  he  hath 
therefore  left  us  this  Morall  Law  as  part  of  this  direction,  hav¬ 
ing  added  a  more  particular  enumeration  of  some  duties  in  his 
Gospel.  That  as  when  the  old  Covenant  said.  Thou  shalt  obey 
perfectly;  the  Morall  Law  did  Partly  tell  them,  wherein  they 
should  obey:  So  when  the  new  Covenant  saith.  Thou  shalt  obey 
sincerely;  the  Morall  Law  doth  tell  us,  wherein,  or  what  we  must 
endeavour  to  do . 24 


In  the  context  of  this  passage  In  his  first  book,  Baxter  con¬ 
fesses  he  Is  not  convinced  that  Christ  makes  the  moral  law  and 
perfect  obedience  to  it  a  proper  part  of  the  Gospel,  let  he 
refuses  to  quarrel  with  those  who  hold  that  position.  A  few 
years  later  he  says  the  moral  law  ”as  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
Redeemer”2^  still  obliges  men  to  duty  now. 

In  the  thought  of  Baxter,  the  work  of  Christ  creates  a  new 
relation  between  man  and  God  which  issues  in  the  godly  life. 
Emphasis  repeatedly  falls  on  the  merit  of  Christ  in  justifica¬ 
tion  and  salvation  in  contrast  to  any  causal  significance 
attached  to  personal  righteousness.  The  effects  of  Christ’s 
righteousness  are  imputed  to  man  as  "the  Meritorious  cause  of 
our  Pardon,  Justification,  Righteousness,  Adoption,  Sanctifica¬ 
tion  and  Salvation,  &c."26  The  satisfactoriness  of  Christ's 
suffering  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  aptly  demonstrates  the 
"Governing  Justice,  Holiness,  Wisdom  and  Mercy  of  God,  by  which 


24. Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.102. 

25 . Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.161. 


26 .A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousness,  I,  53,  60 
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God  could  attain  the  ends  of  the  Law  and  Government,  better 
than  by  executing  the  Law  on  the  world  In  its  destruction, 

•  •  ,”27  Christ’s  death  is  atoning  then  in  that  it  shows  forth 
His  "natural  sin-hating  Holiness,  and  his  unspeakable  Love  to 
the  sons  of  men,"  and  that  "without  any  impeachment  of  the  Hon¬ 
our  of  his  Wisdom,  Holiness  or  Justice."2®  Besides,  stress  on 
man  and  his  pardon  as  the  goal  and  purpose  of  Christ’s  work 
gives  personal  power  and  warmth  to  Baxter’s  understanding  of 
the  atonement.  Christ  died  not  to  make  God  better,  but  to  make 
man  better,  to  dispose  him  to  receive  God’s  goodness.  Perfect 
was  His  work  in  achieving  God’s  purpose  for  men,  present  and 
future • 

The  righteousness  of  Christ  is  imputed  to  man  for  justifica¬ 
tion  through  the  covenant  purchased  and  sealed  by  Himself.  By 
this-- 


title  to  Christ  and  his  Righteousness,  and  purchased  benefits 
we  must  be  justified,  as  by  the  Condition  of  the  free  gift. 

And  to  deny  this,  is  to  deny  or  subvert  the  whole  Gospel.  .  .  . 
He  is  no  true  Christian  that  really  denieth  that  Christs  Right¬ 
eousness  hath  procured  a  personal  Righteousness  in  and  of  us, 
consisting  in  our  conformity  to  the  Conditional  Mode  of  the 
Promise  of  Christ  and  Life.  We  may  differ  in  words,  while  we 
mean  the  same  things  But  as  for  him  that  denieth  the  thing,  I 
know  that  he  can  be  no  better  than  prophane.29 


Yet  Baxter  rejects  antinomian  implications  that  the  personal 


27. Catholick  Theologle,  I,  II,  40-41. 

28.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  preface. 

29 . The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I ,  56 . 
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righteousness  of  Christ  is  our  own  personal  righteousness. 

Christ  remains  a  distinct  person  with  a  unique  office  in  which 
we  cannot  share.  Neither  was  Christ  legally  the  very  person  of 
every  elect  sinner,  nor  are  all  elect  persons  as  righteous  as 
Christ  was. Though  we  have  not  fulfilled  the  requirements  of 
the  Covenant  of  Works,  Christ  has,  and  we  are  justified  by 
another  law,  the  covenant  by  which  Christ  makes  over  to  us  the 
benefits . 

Justification  itself  is  conceived  mainly  in  a  legal,  govern¬ 
mental  sense.  "Justification,  in  Title  of  Law,  is  a  gracious 
Act  of  God,  by  the  Promise  or  Grant  of  the  new  Covenant,  ac¬ 
quitting  the  Offender  from  the  Accusation  and  Condemnation  of 
the  old  Covenant,  upon  consideration  of  the  Satisfaction  made 
by  Christ,  and  accepted  by  the  sinner!'51  This  is  an  immediate 
new  status  of  certain  release  from  guilt  and  the  curse  of  sin. 

However,  Baxter  also  relates  justification  to  the  continual 
performance  of  gospel  conditions  and  the  final  judgment  of  God. 
He  especially  objects  to  the  antinomian  view  that  justification 
and  righteousness  are  perfect  in  the  first  instant.  Men  are 
not  only  declared  righteous,  but  are  to  be  made  righteous. 
Justification  involves  process  and  is  not  a  mere  static  condi¬ 
tion.  Justification  is  conditional  throughout  this  life.  The 
elect  must  fulfil  the  conditions  and  believe,  and  if  they  cease 


30  .A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousness ,  I,  To  the  Readers, 
11 6, ""89 -103;  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  23-27. 

31 .Aphorlsmes  of  Justification,  p.120. 
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to  toe  believers,  they  cease  to  toe  justified.3**  Persevering 

faith  is  necessary  for  persevering  justification,  as  sincerity 

of  faith  is  necessary  for  possession  of  justification  origi- 
53 

nally.  He  rejects  the  charge  that  Christians  are  left  in 
effect  unjustified  until  death.  Rather  we  are  justified  when 
we  believe.  Though  our  first  justification  and  pardon  may  toe 
said  to  toe  perfect,  yet  he  contends  that  it  is  not  Absolutely 
perfect  as  it  shall  toe  at  the  last.”3^  In  the  final  judgment 
we  must  plead  more  than  original  faith  and  justification. 


...  we  must  ...  against  the  Accusation  of  non-performance 
(real  or  supposed)  toe  Justified  by  our  own  Performance  as  our 
particular  Righteousness:  and  this  is  the  Judging  or  Justify¬ 
ing  us  According  to  our  Works,  which  Scripture  mentioneth. 

.  .  .  And  therefore  whoever  will  toe  Justified  at  that  day,  must 
have  ...  a  Righteousness  of  Remission  of  sin  through  the  blood 
of  Christ,  to  plead  against  the  Law,  and  also  a  personal  Evan¬ 
gelical  Righteousness,  consisting  in  a  performance  of  the  Con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Gospel  or  new  Covenant,  which  is  the  Condition 
of  our  interest  in  the  first;  or  else  he  cannot  toe  Justified, 
(yet  is  this  latter  tout  subordinate  to  the  former,  as  to  that 
sentential  Absolution.)33 

In  order  for  one  to  toe  ultimately  judged  just  toy  God,  he  must  toe 
first  made  righteous.  The  following  factors,  toy  way  of  summary, 
must  concur,  if  one  is  to  toe  made  just  before  God.  First,  he 
must  have  a  Mediator  to  meet  the  conditions  or  the  condemning 
law  and  so  merit  his  own  justification.  Second,  this  Savior 
must  make  a  covenant  to  convey  the  right  of  redemptive  benefits 
to  men.  Third,  he  himself  must  toy  grace  perform  the  covenant 


52 .Ibid.,  p.127.  53. Ibid.,  p.200.  34. Ibid.,  p.126. 

35. Ibid. ,  pp. 56-57.  Cf.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  9. 
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conditions,  accepting  and  appropriating  the  free  gift  according 
to  its  true  ends*  Finally,  the  covenant  must  justify  him  hy 
virtue  of  the  merit  of  the  Mediator. ^ 

In  opposition  to  a  contemporary  idea  of  justification  as 
simply  in  foro  conscientiae,  Baxter  stresses  the  objective  mean¬ 
ing  of  justification.  There  may  he  some  subjective  experience 
like  this,  but  it  is  closer  to  an  assurance  of  God’s  love  than 
to  justification. Thus  the  following  proposition:  "The  Jus¬ 
tification  by  Faith,  so  called  in  Scriptures,  is  not  the  knowl¬ 
edge  or  feeling  of  Justification  before  given,  or  a  Justifica¬ 
tion  in  and  by  our  own  consciences,  or  terminated  in  conscience. 
but  in  somewhat  that  goes  before  all  such  Justification  as  this 
is;  and  is  indeed  a  Justification  before  God. 


Conditions — Man’s  Covenant  Response 

Baxter  is  most  vigorous  and  convincing  in  his  appeal  for  the 
fulfillment  of  "gospel  conditions"  and  his  sharp  denunciations 
of  antinomian  concepts  of  free  justification  without  demands. 

It  is  the  refrain  that  rings  from  every  page.  The  idea  that 
simple  faith  makes  one  immediately  and  absolutely  as  clean  from 
sin  as  Christ  and  therefore  with  perfect  imputed  righteousness 


36.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  7. 

37.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.98. 


38. Ibid. ,  p.189 . 
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is,  for  Baxter,  libertine  subversion  of  the  full  gospel,  the 
true  end  of  which  is  personal  holiness.  The  covenant  idea,  of 
course,  supports  and  increases  the  importance  of  man’s  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  the  divinely  stipulated  conditions  for  the  gift  of  jus¬ 
tification  and  sanctification.  The  covenant  relation  calls  for 
agreement  and  the  faithful  discharge  of  obligation. 

This  covenant  with  conditions  is  in  harmony  with  the  natures 
of  God  and  of  man.  Though  Christ  has  already  performed  His 
covenant  conditions,  the  covenant  with  man  is  yet  to  be  ful¬ 
filled  because  "It  seemed  good  to  make  his  Promise  or  Law  of 
Grace  general  and  conditional,  that  the  benefit  might  be  free¬ 
ly  accepted,  and  freely  rejected,  and  the  blame  of  mens  perish¬ 
ing,  as  being  unpardoned,  might  lie  upon  themselves,  •  •  . 

The  antinomian  insistense  that  the  perfect  obedience  of  Christ 

40 

is  the  sole  condition,  Baxter  flatly  denies.  Though  redeem¬ 
ing  grace  is  free,  the  conditional  acceptance  is  required  in 
order  "to  bring  man  to  his  Duty,  and  to  convey  the  Benefit  in  a 
sapiential  congruous  way."^  Since  the  declaration  of  righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  final  judgment  must  be  in  terms  of  not  only  Christ’s 
satisfaction  but  of  "that  which  constituteth  us  righteous,"  con¬ 
ditions  are  necessary  so  that  we  may  be  "qualified  by  true  Faith, 
Repentance  and  Obedience,  for  that  Guift  [sicj 


39 .Ibid.,  p.158  .  40. Ibid.,  p.157. 

41. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  36. 

42 .Ibid.,  II,  33-34. 
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Conditions  are  of  two  types.  General  faith  and  repentance 
are  conditions  "both  for  initial  justification  and  for  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  covenant.  Particular  obedience,  observing 
faithfully  all  the  precepts,  is  a  condition  of  the  progressive 
covenant  relation,  though  not  for  first  justification.43  He 
declares: 


Christs  Righteousness  is  ours  for  the  pardon  of  our  sin, 
and  the  merit  of  Grace  and  Glory  for  us:  but  not  to  be  instead 
of  Faith,  Repentance,  Sanctification  or  sincere  Obedience.  He 
that  hath  not  these,  shall  never  be  saved  by  Christs  Righteous¬ 
ness.  So  far  as  we  are  sinners,  a  Pardon  is  our  Righteousness: 
but  so  far  as  we  are  holy,  it  is  not  so:  And  he  that  hath  not 
somewhat  better  then  sin  in  him,  is  none  of  Christs. 44 


Baxter  denies  that  the  performance  of  moral  condition  is  the 
cause  of  justification  or  the  storing  of  merit.  Though  the  ful¬ 
fillment  of  conditions  must  be  related  to  moral  goodness,  it  is 
not  the  efficient  cause  of  sanctification.  These  conditions  do 
not  involve  any  purchase  or  procurement  of  righteousness.  They 
only  have  to  do  with  the  reception  of  the  gift,  already  pur¬ 
chased  and  in  motion.  The  donation  of  pardon  and  life  is  simply 
suspended  until  the  conditions  are  met.43  Though  he  reluctant¬ 
ly  permits  the  concept  of  faith  as  the  "instrumental"  cause  of 
justification,  in  a  loose  sense,  it  is,  for  him,  most  certainly 
no  ’’meritorious"  cause.  Most  properly  faith  is  simply  a  condi - 


43 . Richard  Baxter,  Methodus  Theologiae  Christianae  (London, 
1681),  III,  88-89;  Confession  of  His  FaiiE,  preface,  p.183; 
Catholick  Theologie,  I,  II,  p.TSS. 

44.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  preface. 

45.  Catholick  Theologie,  I,  II,  44. 
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tion,  not  the  one  good  work. 46  The  achievement  of  Christ  needs 
no  supplement  on  our  part  to  make  it  complete.  However,  the 
covenant  of  Christ  involves  a  "necessary  part"  for  man.  Baxter 
answers  some  opposers,  who  accused  him  of  placing  too  much  value 
on  conditions,  that  he  does  not  give  more  importance  to  works 
than  they,  hut  that  they  give  more  to  faith  as  an  instrument  of 
justification  and  thus  more  to  man. 47 

as  the  initial  and  keystone  condition,  faith  is  necessary 
as  the  acceptance  of  God’s  gift.  °  The  most  essential  act  in 
faith  is  acceptance,  for  the  Scripture  presents  the  matter  in 
terms  of  belief  and  unbelief,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  offer  of 
Christ  to  those  who  accept.  Moreover,  Christ  is  presented  as 
a  suitor  wooing  us  to  Himself,  eventuating  in  a  marriage.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  very  nature  of  a  covenant  requires  consent  to  make 
it  a  complete  covenant.  He  illustrates  the  relation  by  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  marriage: 

As  if  you  marry  a  poor  woman  that  hath  nothing,  you  will  give 
her  your  self,  and  all  you  have,  meerly  upon  Condition  that  she 
will  Consent  to  have  you:  And  that  Consent  is  all  the  Condition 
on  her  part,  for  obtaining  present  possession  (I  say.  Acceptance, 
Consent,  Covenanting,  Self -resigning 5  which  are  in  a  manner  all 
one  thing:) 49 


46.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  59-40;  A  Treatise  of  Jus¬ 
tifying  Righteousness,  Xv,  27-28;  Catholick  TEeologle,  I,  Xl^  82. 
Baxter  is  willing-  Vo  use  the  category  of  cause  only  in  a  re¬ 
stricted  sense.  Faith  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  justification  but 
does  not  merit  justification. 

47.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.89. 

48. Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.166. 

49 .Ibid.,  p.169. 
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Ultimately  this  voluntary  acceptance  is  simply  what  is  required 
by  the  Law  of  God  or  the  Covenant  of  Grace  in  order  to  receive 
His  gift.  Faith,  taken  by  itself,  simply  means  belief  as 
against  the  charge  of  unbelief  and  infidelity.  As  a  condition 
of  the  covenant  it  so  far  proves  our  right  to  Christ  and  life. 

Living  in  the  Reformation  tradition,  Baxter  preaches  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith.  Yet  his  view  of  faith  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  more  narrow  views  which  embrace  only  trust,  or  intellectual 
belief,  or  some  momentary  experience,  or  apprehension  of  only 
Christ's  righteousness.  In  one  passage  he  enumerates  nine 
aspects  of  faith,  including  the  first  hearing  of  the  word  and 
resultant  conviction,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  assent  to  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel,  resigning  of  the  self  in  subjection  to  God, 
loving  Christ  above  all,  sincere  obedience  and  works  of  love, 
praying  for  forgiveness  and  forgiving  others,  humbling  fleshly 
demands  and  constant  use  of  means  of  grace,  assurance  and  "set- 
led  peace  of  Conscience ."50  He  tends  to  include  all  aspects  of 
the  Christian  life  in  the  relationship  of  faithful  men  to  their 
God. 

In  his  analyses  of  faith  generally,  three  aspects  always 
are  listed.  The  mind  assents,  the  will  consents,  and  the  whole 
self  is  dedicated  to  practical  obedience. If  faith  were  a 
single  act  of  the  intellect  alone,  it  would  not  be  fully  moral. 


50. Aphorismes  of  Justification,  pp. 153-154,  179. 

51 . Methodus  Theologiae  Christianas,  III,  114,  325-326;  Catholick 
Theologle,  I,  II,  45;  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.93. 
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he  says,  since  the  mind  is  not  the  main  faculty  of  moral  acts. 

If  it  were  a  single  act  of  the  will  only,  it  would  he  blind.  If 
it  excluded  the  affective  faculty,  and  some  degree  of  love,  it 
would  be  lifeless  and  short  of  real  affiance  in  God.  The  words 
of  William  Ames  are  quoted— “actio  totius  homlnis . Therefore 
faith  is  intellectual  trust,  willing  trust,  and  practicing 
trust,  all  operating  concurrently.  The  unifying  idea  of  trust 
became  more  prominent  so  that  in  1690  he  is  publishing  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  faith* s  meaning: 


After  many  and  long  thoughts  of  this  matter,  I  think  they  that 
will  pretend  to  exactness,  must  say,  that  Trust  is  the  Formal 
Act  of  faith,  as  Trustiness  or  Fidelity  is  the  Formal  Object. 
And  that  the  Material  Act  is  threefold,  Assent,  Consent  and 
Practice;  and  none  of  these,  no  not  Assent  is  the  Formal  Act. 

.  .  .  I  Assent  to  the  Truth  of  the  Gospel,  because  I  Trust  the 
Veracity  or  Fidelity  of  the  Author.  I  Consent  to  the  Covenant, 
because  I  Trust  the  Revealer,  Offerer  and  Promiser.  I  actually 
give  up  my  self  to  Christ,  because  I  Trust  him.  ...  He  prom- 
iseth  to  cure  all  that  will  take  him  for  their  Physician,  and 
trust  him:  Trusting  or  believing  him  here  includeth  materially. 
Believing  his  Word,  Consenting  to  be  his  Patients,  and  coming 
to  him  for  Physick.53 


Implied  here  is  a  unitary  view  of  the  self  characteristic  of 
orthodox  Christianity. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  faith  is  made  all  inclusive 
with  reference  to  man’s  responses  and  personal  virtue,  Baxter 
reminds  us  that  the  divine  objects  are  also  to  be  considered 
comprehensively.  Christ’s  redemptive  satisfaction  is  not  the 


52. Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.184. 

53.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  94-95. 
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only  object  of  faith.  True  faith  receives  Him  completely  as 
"Teacher  and  King,  and  Head  and  husband."54  Moreover,  the 
Father  and  Holy  Spirit  are  not  to  be  omitted.  Justifying  faith 
embraces  our  full  "fiducial  Consent"  as  symbolized  in  the  bap¬ 
tismal  covenant  and  the  "dedication  of  our  selves  to  God  the 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  to  be  our  Reconciled  God,  our 
Saviour,  and  our  Sanctifier,  to  give  us  rardon.  Adoption,  Holi¬ 
ness  and  Glory.  •  .  *"55  It  is  not  possible,  he  says,  to  believe 
in  Christ  without  believing  in  God  to  whom  Christ  is  the  way,  or 
without  believing  He  gives  us  the  "sanctifying  Spirit."55 

Faith  as  a  condition  is  appropriate  to  the  Covenant  of 
Grace.  Ultimately  it  is  the  essential  condition  simply  because 
the  God  of  creation  ordained  it  so,  but  Baxter  is  compelled  to 
seek  some  rationale  for  this  decree.  In  terms  of  limited  human 
understanding  he  holds  it  is  the  best  possible  condition.  In 
moral  relations  the  setting  of  conditions  usually  has  some  util¬ 
ity  for  achieving  the  best  end.  Of  course  faith  is  better  than 
unbelief.5^  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  more-- 

Rationall  &  apt  condition  of  delivering  a  redeemed  Malefactor 
from  Torment,  then  that  he  thankfully  accept  the  pardon,  and 
favour  of  redemption,  and  hereafter  take  his  Redeemer  for  his 
Lord.  .  .  .  Nothing  could  be  more  proportionable  to  our 


54.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p, 459 . 

55.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  42. 

56 . Catholick  Theologie ,  I,  II,  44. 

57.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  12. 
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poverty,  who  have  nothing  to  buy  with,  then  thus  freely  to  re¬ 
ceive:  Nothing  could  be  more  reasonable,  then  to  acknowledge 
him  who  hath  redeemed  us,  and  to  take  him  for  our  Redeemer  and 
lord • 58 

Faith  is  most  useful  because  it  opens  the  door  to  godliness, 
which  is  of  eternal  worth.  Faith  in  Christ  is  not  an  act  as 
an  end  in  itself  merely,  but  it  is  a  medium  for  arousing  divine 
love,  establishing  obedience,  giving  sanctification  and  ulti¬ 
mately  attaining  divine  glory. 59 

Repentance  is  frequently  urged  as  a  condition  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  along  with  faith  and  obedience.  It  is  understood  that  it 
is  not  apart  from  faith,  but  it  is  emphasized  particularly  as 
a  corrective  to  the  antinomian  idea  that  pardon  was  given  auto¬ 
matically  and  eternally  through  the  merit  of  Christ,  eliminat¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  repentance.  f,And  if  these  apprehensions 
of  sin  and  misery,  be  not  deep  and  effectual,  Christ  will  be 
neglected,  and  never  received  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
office,  nor  to  salvation. ”50 

As  to  whether  justifying  faith  may  be  lost  and  may  not  con¬ 
tinue  as  a  basis  for  the  final  judgment  as  righteous,  Baxter  is 
inconclusive.  In  one  passage  he  discusses  the  issue  in  terms 
of  what  Protestants  generally  believe.  In  the  first  place,  they 
believe  that  faith  not  rooted  and  saving  is  frequently  lost. 


58 . Aphorisms s  of  Justification,  pp. 147-148. 

59. Methodus  Theologlae  Christianas,  III,  122. 

60.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  pp. 167-168. 
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Moreover,  "even  sincere  Faith  may  be  lost,  as  to  the  Act  for 

some  little  time,"  and  many  lose  "some  degree  of  their  habitual 

Faith."  Beyond  this  he  leaves  it  as  an  open  question  whether 

one  who  has  faith  that  justifies  can  finally  and  completely  lose 

it.61  liarlier  he  had  expressed  a  "strong  opinion,"  of  which  he 

was  "confident,"  that  no  "Justified. -Sanctified  person"  shall 

62 

ever  lose  justification. 

Though  secondary  and  subordinate  to  faith,  the  general  con¬ 
dition  of  obedience  is  no  less  real  or  necessary.  Walking 
steadfastly  in  faith  that  issues  in  works  and  "sincere  Holi¬ 
ness"  Is  an  essential  condition  for  continued  justification 
and  actual  glorification,  Early  in  his  career  Baxter* s  type 
of  appeal  for  obedience  was  bold,  and  to  some  it  was  offensive. 
The  demand  "do  this  and  live,"  he  says,  is  not  only  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Law  but  also  the  language  of  the  Gospel,  when  the 
latter  speaks  It,  It  requires  the  loving  acceptance  of  Christ 
as  Savior  and  Lord  and  "obey  him  sincerely,  both  In  doing  and 
suffering,  and  overcome  &  persevere  herein  to  the  end."^^  To 
take  Christ  in  faith  is  to  embrace  the  whole  Christ,  and  to  be 
Christ  Includes  the  office  of  King  and  Lord  as  well  as  that  of 
our  legal  righteousness  before  God.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
God  to  make  us  gods  ourselves  and  exempt  us  from  His  government. 


61  .Richard  Baxter,  The  Protestant  Religion  Truely  Stated  and 
Justified  (London,  1692),  p.$8. 

62.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.102. 

63. Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.263. 
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He  cannot  leave  men  In  a  lawless,  masterless  state.  This  new 

Law  imposes  on  us  appropriate  conditions  and  duties  to  Christ. 

It  is  under  this  Law  that  the  Redeemer  governs  us  now  and  will 

64 

finally  judge  us.  The  main  structure  of  the  Law  of  Christ  is 
here  stated: 


Christ* s  Law  consisteth  of  two  parts:  (as  Is  said)  1.  The  Law 
of  Nature  (called  by  many  moral)  as  commanding  the  love  of  God 
and  its  attendant  Duties,  not  now  to  an  innocent  man,  but  to  a 
condemned-recovering  Sinner,  as  the  health  to  which  his  Physi¬ 
cian  doth  restore  him.  2.  And  the  remedying  Law  which  is  more 
proper  to  the  Redeemer  called  the  Law  of  Faith;  which  appointeth 
us  the  terms  and  means  of  our  recovery. 65 


This  law  embraces  the  whole  moral  law  and  is  its  perfection. 

Baxter  argues  that  if  there  were  no  law  in  force,  then  there 
would  be  no  guilt  or  transgression,  no  pardon  or  intercession. 66 
It  Is  his  basic  assumption  that  the  eternal  over-arching  law  re¬ 
mains  in  the  era  of  grace  through  Christ.  Man  is  not  to  be  law¬ 
less,  but  under  a  "better  Law."  "The  writing  of  the  Law  in  our 
hearts,  freeth  us  not  from  it,  as  it  is  in  nature  or  Scripture, 
but  double  oblige th  us:  and  enable th  us  to  perform  it  in  our 
measure.  It  is  the  same  Law  that  is  written  in  Scripture  and 
in  us."  Grace  changes  man's  relationship  to  the  Law,  but  not 
the  fact  of  the  Law.  Therefore,  all  Christians  should  affirm — 


64.  A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousness,  III,  93  and  V,  52-53; 
Methodus  Theologlae  Chris tlanaeT  III.  §0. 

65. Cathollok  Theologie ,  I,  II,  43. 

66.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.162. 

67. Ibid.,  pp. 162-163. 
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we  are  created  to  good  works  in  Christ  Jesus,  which  God  hath 
ordained,  that  we  should  walk  therin;  and  that  he,  that  nameth 
the  Name  of  Christ,  must  depart  from  iniquity,  or  else  he  hath 
not  the  Seal  of  God;  and  that  all  Christ1 s  Members  are  Holy, 
Purified,  zealous  of  Good  Works,  cleansing  themselves  from  all 
filthiness  of  Flesh  and  Spirit,  that  they  might  perfect  Holi¬ 
ness  in  God’s  fear,  doing  good  to  all  Men,  as  loving  their 
Neighbours  as  themselves;  and  that  if  any  Man  have  not  the  Sanc¬ 
tifying  Spirit  of  Christ,  he  is  none  of  his,  nor  without  Holiness 
can  see  God. 68 


Justification  is  not  perfect  in  the  first  moment,  but  it  is 
only  made  final  at  the  last  judgment  in  ”sentential  justifica¬ 
tion.”  Much  of  grace  is  needed,  much  of  sin  is  to  be  repented 
of,  and  many  means  must  be  used,  pointing  toward  that  end.  The 
requirements  for  maintaining  and  not  losing  justification  are 
listed  in  one  passage:  ”1.  More  acts  of  the  same  faith.  2. 
Praying  for  pardon,  b.  Forgiving  others,  as  Christ  expresly 
tells  us.  4.  Sincere  Love  and  Obedience  to  Christ  unto  the 
end. ”69  Baxter  takes  the  parabolic  approval  of  the  servant  who 
had  been  faithful  over  a  few  things  as  demonstrating  that  Christ 
will  finally  justify  men  according  to  their  works  of  obedience 
along  with  their  legal  righteousness  in  Christ.  This  obedience, 
he  says,  is  not  considered  as  satisfying  the  righteousness  of 
the  Law,  nor  as  a  mere  sign  by  which  God  recognizes  the  sincer¬ 
ity  of  faith.  Rather  works  in  the  final  judgment  are  our  ”evan- 

gelical  righteousness”  and  simply  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
70 

covenant.  He  affirms  that  ”per severance  in  faithful 1  obedience 


68 . A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousness ,  I,  184-185. 

69 . The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  46. 


70 .Aphorismes  of  Justification,  pp. 204-207. 
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doth  both  in  nature  &  time  go  before  our  full,  compleat  and 
finall  Justification;  and  that  as  part  of  the  Condition  of  ob¬ 
taining  it."71 

Therefore  Christians  will  come  to  the  judgment  with  a  "two- 
fold  righteousness"--legal  and  evangelical  righteousness*  The 
first  was  fulfilled  by  Christ,  not  by  any  human  qualifying 
merit.  Christians  in  turn  disclaim  personal  righteousness  as 
worthy  of  divine  favor.  The  second  consists  in  the  performance 
of  the  conditions  of  the  gospel  by  "actions  of  Faith  and  Gospel 
Obedience . H 


The  Righteousness  of  the  new  Covenant  then  being,  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  its  conditions,  and  its  conditions  being  our  obeying 
the  Gospel  or  beleeving,  it  must  needs  be  plain.  That  on  no 
other  terms  do  we  partake  of  the  Legal  Righteousness  of  Christ. 
To  affirm  therefore  that  our  Evangel! call  or  new  Covenant- 
Righteousness  is  in  Christ  and  not  in  our  selves,  or  performed 
by  Christ  and  not  by  our  selves,  is  such  a  monstrous  piece  of 
Antinomian  doctrine,  that  no  man  who  knows  the  nature  and  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Covenant  can  possible  entertain,  and  which  every 
Christian  should  abhor  as  unsuffer able .72 


To  hold  otherwise  is  to  throw  away  the  laws  and  precepts  of  Christ 
"by  removing  their  end." 

This  evangelical  righteousness  is  a  personal  possession. 

There  is  a  development  of  goodness  which  becomes  integral  to  the 
person.  The  Christian  himself  becomes  righteous  and  holy.  It 
is  a  type  of  character  achieved  not  apart  from  grace,  but  it  has 
an  identity  apart  from  the  righteousness  of  Christ  imputed  for 


71. Ibid.,  p.213. 


72. Ibid.,  p.72 
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justification.  The  Christian  has  a  genuine  goodness  of  his  own 
though  it  is  not  the  occasion  of  his  prideful  merit  nor  the 
cause  of  his  justification.  It  cannot  be  Christ* s  righteousness 
exactly  and  absolutely.  The  personal  virtue  of  the  Christian 
must  not  be  derided  merely  because  it  is  man's  possession.  This 
idea  is  germane  to  the  ethical  thought  of  Baxter,  but  it  is 
stressed  in  opposition  to  antinomian  tendencies  to  avoid  all 
trace  of  merit  by  denying  that  man  is  ever  constituted  right¬ 
eous  in  himself.  The  work  of  Christ  is  not  diminished,  he 
agrees,  but  enhanced  by  this  work  of  sanctification.^ 

The  pilgrimage  of  the  Christian  life  involves  for  Baxter  a 
line  of  development  from  utter  corruption  to  heavenly  holiness 
and  bliss.  Man  is  not  made  perfect  in  character  at  the  moment 
of  first  justifying  faith,  nor  is  an  automatic  change  wrought 
by  the  entry  into  heaven.  By  justification  and  pardon  the  re¬ 
bellious  offender  is  restored  to  “the  same  state  of  freedom  and 
favour  that  he  fell  from.”  Prom  this  point  advancement  is  made 
by  the  grace  of  God  through  “Adoption  and  Marriage -Uni on  with 
Christ.”^  Prom  the  present  condition  of  relative  imperfection, 
heaven  represents  still  more  advance. 75  The  process  is  from  the 
state  of  sin  through  the  state  of  grace  with  justification  and 
sanctification  to  the  state  of  glory  in  heaven. 


75. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  II,  70. 
74.Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.133. 


75. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.187 
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The  personal  righteousness  of  Christians  is  a  cause  for 
praise  and  honor.  It  is  not  to  he  despised  because  it  is  by 
Christ  that  we  are  justified.  Rather  it  is  to  be  treasured  and 
zealously  renewed  as  the  precious  gift  of  God.  With  antinomians 
in  mind  he  writes: 


The  Devil  is  as  willing  as  any  one,  that  you  should  have  nothing 
honourable  or  praise -worthy  in  you:  and  be  as  vile  as  he  can 
make  you.  It  is  God  who  honours th  those  that  honour  him,  and 
praiseth  his  Saints  as  the  excellent  on  Barth,  and  his  Jewels 
and  peculiar  Treasure,  adorned  with  his  own  lovely  Image,  and 
partakers  of  the  Divine  Nature,  and  members  of  Christ,  as  his 
own  Flesh.  .  .  .  And  I  have  oft  lamented  it,  that  these  very 
men  that  hold  this  kind  of  Doctrine  of  self-abasement,  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  part  of  Righteousness,  nor  share  at  all  in  any  good  work, 
are  yet  too  oft  so  proudly  conceited  of  their  own  goodness.  .  • 
as  that  their  pride  is  no  small  trouble  to  the  Chruches  and  all 
about  them.  76 


Good  is  from  God  and  whatever  is  good  is  laudable  and  should  be 
esteemed  as  such.  The  work  of  God  is  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
his  disciples’  works,  and  "he  that  dishonoureth  his  work  dis- 
honoureth  God,  and  hindereth  his  due  love  and  praise;  And  his 
most  lovely  and  honourable  work  on  earth,  is  his  holy  Image  on 
his  Saints.  .  •  .’’77  The  term  worthy  is  thought  not  inappro¬ 
priate  in  the  same  sense  that  a  good-natured  child  is  more  worthy 
of  his  father’s  care  than  the  scornful  one.  There  is  also  a 
kind  of  evangelical  worthiness  related  to  the  Christian  obedi¬ 
ence  of  man.1^  Even  the  term  merit  need  not  be  condemned  so 


76.Catholick  Theologle,  I,  II,  73.  77. Ibid.,  p.74. 

78.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  46. 

79.  Confession  of  Eis  Faith,  pp. 81-82. 
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long  as  the  sense  is  clear  and  guarded.  Yet  it  is  improper  to 
use  the  term  as  referring  to  any  goodness  of  man  which  must  he 
rewarded  by  God,  for  man’s  heart  is  proud  and  ungrateful  enough 
already.  Baxter’s  personal  confession  is  always  genuine  and 
deeps  ’’The  Lord  and  my  own  Conscience  know,  that  my  Iniquities 
are  more  before  mine  eyes,  and  a  greater  burden  is  upon  my  heart, 
than  will  suffer  me  to  trust  in  any  Merits  of  my  own,  or  once  to 
dream  that  I  have  such  a  thing.”80  On  the  other  hand,  Baxter 
insists  that  to  deny  human  "subordinate  Comparative  Merit,  or 
Rewardableness"  is  really  to  subvert  all  religion  and  true 
morality.8**-  The  essence  of  such  goodness  is  simply  the  loving 
reception  of  divine  gifts.  The  fact  that  it  is  not  Christ 
overwhelming  individuality  and  freedom,  but  man’s  personal  be¬ 
lieving  and  obeying,  is  always  stressed.  "And  as  our  Duty  and 
Act  denieth  not  that  it's  Grace  by  which  we  do  it;  so  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  Grace  thereto  denieth  it  not  to  be  our  Duty  or  our  Act 

go 

when  we  believe." 

Moreover,  what  is  wrought  by  God  In  the  heart  and  life  of 
man  is  the  occasion  of  sober  comfort  and  joy.  To  rejoice  in 
divine  graces,  blessings  and  duties  and  to  lead  others  to  take 
comfort  in  them  is  not  to  discredit  the  work  of  Christ  but  to 
acknowledge  the  goodness  of  godliness. The  end  of  God’s  way 


80. Ibid.  81.Catholick  Theologie,  I,  II,  80. 

83. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  36. 


85. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.175 
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for  man  is  perfect  felicity.  But  it  is  not  happiness  which  has 
no  support  in  the  profound  transformation  of  the  soul.  The 
first  taste  of  happiness  is  hut  to  draw  man  to  more  duty  and 
thence  to  the  culmination  of  personal  righteousness  and  conse¬ 
quent  felicity.  His  is  an  interesting  interpretation  of  what 
it  means  to  enjoy  God  forever: 


But  here  is  a  wonderful  inseparable  twist.  .  .  .  God  Ruleth  us 
as  a  Father,  or  Regent  Benefactor:  All  his  Benefits  are  Free- 
gifts,  as  to  the  Thing  and  value.  .  .  .  His  very  Law  is  a  Gift 
and  a  great  Benefit.  Duty  is  the  means  to  keep  his  first 
Gifts  and  to  receive  more.  The  very  doing  of  the  duty  is  a  re¬ 
ceiving  of  the  Reward;  the  object  of  duty  being  felicitating. 

(As  if  feasting  or  accepting  offered  wealth  or  honour  were  our 
work.)  Holiness  is  happiness,  in  a  great  part.  And  in  our 
End  or  state  of  perfection  all  will  be  one:  To  love  God,  Re¬ 
joice  in  Him  and  praise  Him,  will  be  both  our  duty  and  felicity, 
means  and  end,  as  it  were,  in  one. 84 


The  didactic  point  to  such  considerations  is  that  Christians 
ought  to  be  aware,  alertly  aware,  of  the  goal  of  personal 
worthiness  and  consciously  use  means  directed  to  that  end.  He 
criticizes  sharply  the  antinomians  who  claimed  that  man  should 
pray,  hear,  read,  and  obey  only  in  thankfulness  to  Christ  and 
for  the  good  of  others,  as  if,  he  says,  "we  ought  not  to  plow, 
sow,  labour,  eat,  drink,  build,  &c.  for  our  good.”85  It  is  not 
a  goal  accomplished  blindly,  but  with  man’s  full  consciousness 
and  at  least  partial  co-operation. 

Along  with  the  positive  approach  to  personal  holiness 
through  the  divine  grace  of  the  Father,  Baxter  demands  full 


84. Catholick  Theologie,  I,  I,  54. 

85 . The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  II,  12. 
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seal©  attack  on  sin.  The  Imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness 
does  not  eradicate  sin  in  the  experience  of  the  Christian  as 
antinomians  claim.  All  believers  are  not  equally  righteous; 
neither  are  they  perfect.  Therefore  Christians  earnestly  seek 
pardon  for  sin.  God  does  not  see  ’'Reigning  sin”  in  the  saints 
because  it  is  not  present  in  them. 


But  he  seeth  their  sin  to  be  sin,  and  to  be  their  sin,  and  not 
Christs  sin:  and  he  seeth  them  by  it  as  defiled  In  themselves, 
and  less  excellent  and  amiable  in  his  sight:  and  therefore  he 
would  have  them  leave  those  sins,  and  he  will  purge  them  from 
them.  And  he  seeth  their  sin,  as  deserving  his  wrath,  and 
their  eternal  death,  and  making  them  guilty  thereof,  that  is, 
obliging  them  thereto,  till  he  pardon  them  .  .  .86 


Believers  are  exhorted  to  continue  to  pray  for  pardon  of  sin. 
Pardon  for  all  sin,  even  after  initial  justifying  faith,  is 
taken  seriously.  Known  sins  and  especially  "greater  sins" 
are  not  remitted  without  the  renewal  of  repentance  and  faith, 
and  a  sincere  turning  from  sin.®^  Baxter  holds  that  sins  are 
forgiven  speedily  and  certainly,  but  he  confesses  "I  find 
something  within  me,  that  will  not  suffer  me  too  easily  or 
quickly  to  conclude  that  I  am  pardoned."®® 

Baxter's  interpretations  of  this  problem  of  justification 
as  reflected  in  James  and  the  writings  of  Paul  also  demonstrate 
his  essential  position  on  the  Issue.  It  is  questionable  whether 


86.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  pp. 163-164. 

87.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.180.  Cf.  Aphorismes  of  Justifi¬ 
cation,  p.l50. 


88 .Ibid.,  p.150. 
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he  appreciates  the  full  implications  of  the  tendency,  either  of 
Paul  or  James,  hut  he  does  not  ignore  either.  His  first  attack 
upon  antinomianism  asserts  the  doctrine  that  we  are  not  only 
justified  by  faith,  but  "those  Works  do  also  justifie.”  Then 
the  qualifying  phrase  is  added,  "as  the  secondary,  less  prin- 
cipall  parts  of  the  condition  of  the  Covenant."®9  He  takes  the 
unvarnished  expressions  of  James  as  support  for  the  premise  that 
"a  man  is  justified  by  Works,  and  not  by  Faith  only."90  Later 
the  same  position  is  assumed,  but  the  temper  is  less  sharply 
polemical.  He  is  careful  to  enumerate  ways  in  which  works  could 
not  merit  pardon  or  justification.  Works  cannot  satisfy  the 
first  Law  of  ¥orks  performed  either  by  regenerate  or  unregene¬ 
rate.  Works  of  external  obedience  to  Christ  cannot  precede  our 
first  remission  of  sin  even  as  "bare  conditions."91 

Baxter  of  course  thinks  of  himself  as  agreeing  with  Paul  on 
justification.  He  interprets  the  drift  of  Paul's  discussions 
of  justification  in  this  way: 


1.  Primarily,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  a  Saviours  Sacrifice, 
Righteousness  and  Intercession  to  save  and  justify  us,  and  that 
the  doing  of  Moses  Law,  how  excellent  soever  esteemed  by  the 
Jews,  would  not  justify  without  him.  2.  To  prove  that  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  may  be  saved  by  faith  without  the  Law,  as  well  as  the  Jews 
by  Faith  with  It:  And  that  it  bindeth  not  the  Gentiles,  and  is 
abrogate  to  the  Jews,  and  that  the  Law  of  Christ  succeeds th  it. 
He  confute th  their  trusting  to  the  keeping  of  their  Law  instead 
of  Christs  Righteousness,  and  the  promise  of  Grace  and  their 


89.Aphorlsmes  of  Justification,  p.185. 

90. Ibid.,  p.187. 

91. Confession  of  His  Faith,  pp. 29-30;  Catholick  Theologie,  I, 
II,  122;  A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteousness,  V,  17. 
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obtruding  their  Law  upon  the  Gentiles  as  necessary  to  Salva¬ 
tion.  92 

He  agrees  with  Paul  that  it  is  by  Christ’s  righteousness,  and 
His  alone,  that  we  are  "formally”  righteous  and  justified.  Be 
assured,  "this  is  neither  in  faith  nor  works,  but  in  Christ. "93 
Then  the  question  arises  about  Paul's  condemnation  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  works.  Baxter  interprets  this  use  of  works  to  refer  to 
the  demands  of  the  Mosaic  Law  and  not  the  Law  of  Works  made  to 
Adam,  nor  to  gospel  obedience  under  the  Covenant  of  Grace . 
Therefore  Paul  was  simply  putting  Greeks  on  equal  footing  with 
Jews.  Moreover,  Baxter  points  to  Paul’s  intense  moral  concern, 
excluding  all  unrighteous  persons,  fornicators,  adulterers  and 
other  such  persons  from  inheritance  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  "Is 
this  Law?  Then  let  me  be  a  Preacher  of  the  Law.  If  Paul  be  a 
Legalist,  I  will  be  one  too."94  Besides,  Baxter  surmises  that 
Paul  did  not  speak  of  faith  in  an  extremely  limited  sense  as 
"any  one  single  individual  act,  or  any  one  only  sort  of  act  in 
the  strictest  Physical  sense,  calling  all  the  rest  Works. "95 
The  taking  of  Christ  as  instrument  of  justification  also  means 
of  necessity  taking  him  as  Lord  and  Governor. 

If  Baxter  in  his  discussions  of  justification  by  works 
avoids  the  taint  of  unorthodoxy  it  is  because  of  these  elements 


92. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  51. 
95.Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.289. 


94. Ibid. ,  p.279 


95. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.90. 
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in  his  system:  In  the  first  place,  the  ultimate  cause  of  justi¬ 
fication  must  be  credited  to  the  gracious  act  of  God  in  the 
sacrifice  of  His  Son.  No  act  of  man  is  in  the  category  of  an 
efficient  cause.  Second,  obedient  acts  as  covenant  conditions 
are  not  consistently  separated  from  the  faith  that  justifies. 

His  concept  of  faith  is  so  inclusive  temporally  and  qualita¬ 
tively  that  it  includes  loving  subjection  to  the  Saviour  whose 
gift  is  received.  Third,  his  approach  to  works  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  by  any  sacramental  system  such  as  in  the  Roman  Church. 
Fourth,  works  as  conditions  are  not  merely  acts  of  man  but  gifts 
of  God.  Man  must  consent  to  the  gift  of  Christ's  "Sanctifying 
Grace . "96 

An  examination  of  Baxter's  motives  for  taking  this  position 
may  help  in  understanding  his  somewhat  daring  statements  on 
justification.  He  discerns  two  groups  taking  extreme  positions 
regarding  the  place  of  works.  One  group  in  revolting  against 
"Popery”  seems  "to  have  forgotten,  that  Faith  and  Christ  himself 
are  but  Means,  and  a  way  for  the  revolting  soul  to  come  home  to 
God  by;  and  thereupon  place  all  the  essence  of  their  Religion  in 
bare  Believing.  .  .  .”97  Another  group,  he  sees  going  in  the 
direction  of  extreme  latitude  making  "Faith  itself  and  Christ 
to  be  scarce  necessary:  so  a  man  have  but  Gods  image,  say  they, 
upon  his  soul,  what  matter  is  it,  which  way  he  comes  by  it, 
whether  by  Christ  or  by  other  means  »"98  uqw  with  all  the 


96.  The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  96. 

97 . Confession  of  His  Faith,  preface.  98 .Ibid. 
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intensity  of  his  being  Baxter  faces  this  dilemna,  hoping  to 
speak  the  full  truth  persuasively  in  his  time.  He  has  his  eyes 
on  both  of  these  groups  to  avoid  them,  but  he  is  more  intensely 
aroused  by  the  passivity  implicit  in  antinomianism.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  any  doctrine  which  opposes  works  as  a  condition  he  asks: 
"whether  this  doctrine  doth  not  tend  to  drive  Obedience  out  of 
the  world.  For  if  men  do  once  beleeve,  that  it  is  not  so  much  as 
a  part  of  the  Condition  of  their  Justification,  will  it  not  much 
tend  to  relax  their  diligence?"99  If  obedience  is  the  immediate 
goal,  Baxter  is  compelled  to  use  every  worthy  means  and  motive 
to  achieve  it.  He  understands  the  lethargy  of  human  kind,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  to  destroy  effective  bases  of  motivation. 

To  pagans  it  is  necessary  to  stress  Christ  as  Pardoner  and  Re¬ 
deemer,  but  Baxter  is  impelled  to  remind  his  generation  that 
the  apostles  preached  to  those  who  professed  Christian  faith-- 


to  strive  to  enter,  to  fight,  that  they  may  conquer,  so  to  run 
that  they  may  obtain  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  Kingdom,  and 
take  it  by  force,  and  to  be  unwearied  in  laborious  obedience  to 
Christ  their  Lord;  to  be  stedfast,  unmoveable,  always  abound¬ 
ing  in  the  Work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  they  know  their  la¬ 
bour  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.l 


Baxter  is  not  oblivious  of  historical  perspective.  For  one 
who  had  no  university  training  he  is  remarkably  familiar  with 
the  history  of  Christian  thought.  In  the  Confession  of  His 


99 .Ibid.,  pp. 208-09.  Cf.  A  Treatise  of  Justifying  Righteous¬ 
ness,  III,  292-293. 


l.Ibid. ,  p.210-211 
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Faith,  he  includes  an  extended  section  of  quotations  from 
Christian  thinkers  to  justify  the  importance  he  gives  to  works 
in  the  Christian  life.2  These  references  simply  lend  general 
support  to  the  essential  nature  of  obedient  works  in  the  divine 
life.  They  do  not  necessarily  support  his  particular  position 
on  works  as  a  secondary  condition  of  justification.  The  quota¬ 
tions  cited  from  Calvin,  for  example,  do  not  buttress  Baxter’s 
whole  position  by  making  final  justification  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  obedience  as  such.  He  claims  Calvin  exalts  the 
position  of  works  more  than  he.  Referring  to  Calvin’s  commen¬ 
tary  on  Genesis  15:6,  he  notes  that  Calvin  puts  faith  in  the 
category  of  the  formal  cause  of  justification  ( though  not  the 
efficient  cause)  and  claims  this  is  more  than  he  would  say.^ 

If  we  consider  this  passage  in  its  context  and  in  relation  to 
Calvin’s  systematic  presentation  in  the  Institutes  we  cannot  con¬ 
clude  that  Calvin  gives  to  faith  any  place  which  detracts  from 
divine  causality  in  justification,  which  is  perfectly  "gratuit¬ 
ous  acquittal."  In  the  commentary  Calvin  explains  that  he  wants 
to  stress  the  fact  that  Abraham  was  justified  by  faith  in  that 
he  trusted  on  "the  paternal  loving -kindness  of  God"  and  not  on 
his  own  merits.^  It  is  not  his  intention  to  make  faith  a  cause 


2. They  include  Augustine,  ifvycliffe,  Zwingli,  Calvin,  Bullinger, 
Beza,  Perkins,  Ames,  Preston,  Robert  Bolton,  Thomas  Shephard, 
Davenant,  Ant.  Wotton,  Bradshaw,  and  many  others. 

5. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.353. 

4. John  Calvin,  Commentaries  on  the  First  Book  of  Moses  Called 
Genesis  (translated  by  John  King),  Edinburg,  IS 477  I ,  407 . 
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in  any  sense  more  than  as  God's  way  of  making  man  receptive  to 
justifying  grace.  Calvin  insists  that  justification  is  entire¬ 
ly  hy  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  repels  as  absurd  the  idea 
that  man  is  justified  by  faith  in  the  sense  that  faith  brings 
him  under  the  power  of  the  Spirit  who  then  renders  him  just.5 
Calvin  gives  no  more  significance  to  faith  than  does  Baxter. 

Both  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  for  justification,  but  both  affirm 
that  reconciliation  is  initiated  and  perfected  by  God  because 
of  His  love  for  unlovely  men  and  not  because  of  any  human 
righteousness.  For  Calvin,  faith  is  not  inherently  righteous 
in  itself,  and  the  good  works  of  Christians  are  righteousness 

only  as  they  are  justified  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ.® 

7 

Another  passage  in  Calvin  which  Baxter  refers  to  is  the  com¬ 
mentary  on  Luke  16: Iff,  in  which  Calvin  says  the  point  of  the 
parable  of  the  shrewd  steward  is  to  teach  us  to  be  kind  to  neigh¬ 
bors  and  thus  "reap  the  fruit  of  our  liberality."8  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  Calvin  is  not  discussing  the  relation  of  deeds  to  justifi¬ 
cation,  but  the  divine  approval  and  reward  related  to  them. 

9 

Baxter  cites  another  passage,  this  time  from  the  Institutes . 
Calvin's  idea  is  that  the  good  works  of  the  redeemed  are  con- 


5. John  Calvin,  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  (trans¬ 
lated  by  Henry  Beveridge),  London,  1949,  III,  xi,  25.  Cited 
hereafter  as  Institutes . 

6. Ibid. .  Ill,  xiv,  10.  7. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.553. 

8.  John  Calvin,  Commentary  on  a  Harmony  of  the  Evangelists, 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke  (translated  hy  William  Hr  ingle) .  Edin- 

TSurgh,  -1825T'lFri7§T' 

9.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.532.  The  citation  is  III,  xvii,  8. 
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sidered  righteous  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  ttimputed  for 
righteousness,”  Baxter  asks  whether  it  is  not  then  just  as 
warrantable  to  say  we  are  in  some  sense  justified  by  works  as  to 
say  works  are  imputed  to  us  for  righteousness?10  This  meaning 
to  works  is  always  obviated  by  Calvin’s  reminder  that  the  be¬ 
liever’s  righteousness  of  works  does  not  account  in  any  way  for 
justification  and  is  not  of  his  own  making.  For  "though  man  is 
justified  by  faith,  he  is  himself  not  only  not  righteous,  but 
the  righteousness  attributed  to  his  works  is  beyond  their  own 
deserts.”11  In  the  whole  series  of  quotations  Baxter  is  in¬ 
terested  in  substantiating  Ms  own  position  on  works  as  condi¬ 
tion  for  final  justification,  and  he  perhaps  is  overly  anxious 
to  locate  agreeable  statements.  Though  he  is  perfectly  correct 
in  pointing  out  Calvin’s  Mgh  evaluation  of  good  works  as  part 
of  the  Christian  life,  Baxter  incorrectly  implies  more  than 
this. 

Among  the  many  other  men  quoted,  some  support  Baxter  more 
specifically  wMle  others  only  generally  extol  good  works.  The 
quotation  used  from  Robert  Bolton1^  simply  shows  interest  in 
works  in  the  last  judgment  because  they  are  outward  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  true  faith,  but  not  as  separate  conditions.  However, 
Dr.  Preston  is  quoted  suggesting  a  "double  Justification,” 
which  is  close  to  Baxter.  There  is  a  justification  by  faith; 


10. Ibid. ,  p.bb4. 


11. Institutes ,  III,  xvii,  9. 


12. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.451. 
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then  there  is  a  justification  of  that  faith  by  works,  as 

X3 

Abraham  "added  works  to  his  faith."  And  in  another  work 
cited,  Preston  refers  to  general  works  as  conditions:  "I  know 
that  I  have  fulfilled  the  conditions,  as  that  I  should  not  con¬ 
tinue  willingly  in  any  known  sin,  that  I  should  love  the  Lord 
Jesus,  &  desire  to  serve  him  above  all."14  Baxter  is  confident 
that  the  central  stream  of  evangelical  Christian  tradition  gives 
a  place  to  works  equal  to  or  greater  than  he  demands.  In  this 
he  is  not  altogether  wrong,  but  he  makes  the  claim  with  too 
little  discrimination  and  with  less  than  careful  analysis  of 
the  men. 

Freedom  under  God  as  Governor 

Another  matter  related  to  Baxter' s  ideas  on  justification 
must  concern  us  now.  His  discussion  of  human  freedom  should 
throw  more  light  on  justification  with  its  conditions  and  give 
corroborative  evidence  as  to  the  direction  of  his  thinking  on 
faith  and  works.  The  nature  of  man's  freedom  and  the  degree  of 
it  are  to  be  correlated  with  more  or  less  stress  on  human 
initiative  in  the  divine  life. 

By  creation  man  is  a  free  agent.  His  natural  endowments 
include  the  power  to  choose  and  to  act.  Therefore  he  has  the 
formal  capacity  to  embrace  God  and  Christ.  As  related  to  moral 


13. Ibid. ,  p.  423. 


14. The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  I,  52 
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responses  the  power  is  primarily  in  the  will  and  only  deriva¬ 
tively  in  the  intellect.  Then  man’s  natural  faculties  may  he 

15 

called  a  moral  power  capable  of  acting  obediently.  In  the  de¬ 
gree  that  man  is  willing  to  do  good,  he  is  morally  able,  but  in 
reality  he  has  a  "vicious  Indisposition  to  the  spiritual  exer¬ 
cise  of  these  faculties."1^  Free  will  then  is  not  the  state  of 
indifferent,  inactive  neutrality.  When  it  is  directed  to  evil 
it  is  most  surely  bound.  It  is  free  only  when  the  object  is 
the  will  of  God.  "So  far  as  any  man  is  vicious,  he  wanteth  the 
Moral  Liberty  of  his  will,  and  so  far  as  he  is  virtuous  and 
sanctified  he  hath  it:  that  is.  His  will  is  so  far  freed  from 
sin."1*?  But  the  liberty  of  will  per  se  is  simply  the  "mode  of 
its  self-determination,"  without  constraint  .18 

God  considered  that  man  as  an  "intellectual  Free  Agent" 
should  be  a  suitable  being  for  Sapiential  Moral  Government."  He 
reckoned  free  will  to  be  the  most  fit  provision  for  man  whose 
end  was  true  felicity  and  Godly  perfection.1^ 

Man  has  the  natural  power  and  liberty  even  to  turn  from  un¬ 
belief  to  the  act  of  faith,  but  since  he  is  not  so  disposed  he 
will  not  do  what  he  has  the  natural  "self-determining  power  to 
do,"  until  God  turn  it  by  His  grace.  However,  the  natural 
power  of  free  determination  itself  is  not  destroyed  by  sin;  it 


15.Catholick  Theologie,  I,  I,  59.  16. Ibid.,  I,  III,  43. 
17 .Ibid.,  I,  III,  37.  18. Ibid.,  I,  III,  35. 
19 .Ibid.,  I,  III,  $6-37.  20. Ibid.,  II,  97. 
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Pi 

remains  even  in  the  unregenerate.  A 

Man  as  a  free  agent  lives  in  the  framework  of  divine 
sovereignty— God  is  the  first  and  ultimate  cause  of  all  things 
and  all  actions.  Man  can  do  nothing  unless  by  God  and  through 
God.  God  works  as  the  author  of  nature,  giving  basic  endow¬ 
ments,  and  also  as  the  giver  of  special  grace. 22  In  general, 
the  will  of  God  is  in  absolute,  ultimate  control  of  the  world 
and  those  who  dwell  therein.  His  will  is  expressed  in  two 
ways.  The  "Decretive”  will  is  concerned  with  nature  and  things 
that  are  determined  by  their  ends  and  emanate  from  their  first 
cause.  The  "Legislative”  will  is  the  ethical  will,  concerned 
with  morality  and  duty.25  Now  Baxter  tries  to  show,  that  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  the  sure  "Legislative”  will  of  God,  the 
human  will  is  free  without  constraint.  Hard  necessity,  he 
says,  is  what  results  from  "that  premotion  of  God  as  the  first 
cause  of  all  action,  without  which  no  agent  natural  or  free  can 
act,  and  which  none  can  resist. ”24  By  such  constraint  of  the 
will  really  infers  an  entity  different  from  what  we  know  as 
will.  For  the  will  has  the  power  to  act  without  an  "Immediate — 
Physical — predetermining — effective  premotion."25  Three  reasons 


21.Methodus  Theologiae  Christianas,  I,  215. 

22. Ibid. ,  III,  259. 

2b .A  Treatise  on  Justifying  Righteousness ,  III,  2-6;  Catholick 
TheoTogie,  I,"“ I,  5^1 

24. Catholick  Theologie,  I,  I,  29.  Cf.  Confession  of  His  Faith, 
p.26. 


25. Ibid.,  I,  I,  50-31 
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are  listed  for  opposing  the  "Dominican"  doctrine  of  pre¬ 
determining  premotion:  it  made  God  the  necessitating  cause  of 
sin;  God's  veracity  was  destroyed  and  therefore  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  by  physical  pre-moving  determination;  it  meant  that  God 
condemns  men  for  not  overcoming  God’s  premotion  itself, ^6  The 
paradox  is  stated  precisely:  "God’s  absolute  will  is  as  fully 
accomplished  by  mans  free  acts,  as  if  they  were  all  necessitated 
and  Natural:  And  mans  actions  are  as  free,  as  if  God  had  made 
no  Absolute  Decree  of  their  futurity.  .  .  ."27  The  proper  place 
of  God  does  not  diminish  the  fact  that  man  (by  the  help  of  God) 
is  able  to  determine  for  good  or  ill  his  own  will,2®  and  God’s 
maintaining  the  power  of  a  free  agent  does  not  imply  his  im¬ 
potence.2®  If.  the  will  has  no  freedom  to  choose  except  as  it 
does,  "all  certain  faith  and  the  Christian  religion  fall  to  the 
ground."*50  On  the  other  hand,  if  God  cannot  produce  "the  future 
certainty  of  the  free  volition  of  man,"  His  providential  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world  is  destroyed.*5-1-  Though  the  believer  is  abso¬ 
lutely  justified  by  God,  the  final  absolution  of  sin  in  the 
judgement  is  conditional.  God  has-- 


26. Ibid,,  I,  I,  29.  27. Ibid.,  I,  III,  60. 

28. Methodus  Theologiae  Christianas ,  III,  266. 

29. Catholick  Theologie,  I,  III,  40. 

SO.Methodus  Theologiae  Christianae ,  III,  274. 

31. Ibid. 
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actually  and  absolutely  Decreed  it,  (I  mean  there  is  no  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  act  of  his  Decree,  and  also  that  he  hath  Decreed 
immutably  the  infallible  fruition  of  the  event),  .  .  .  Yet  I 
am  certain,  the  Promise  doth  give  us  personally  our  Right  to 
these  benefits  on  condition.  The  same  God  that  saw  it  meet  to 
Decree  the  event  absolutely,  did  also  see  it  meet  to  accomplish 
that  Decree,  by  making  a  conditional  Grant  or  Promise  of  the  32 
blessing  and  to  enable  his  elect  to  perform  the  Condition.  •  .  . 


Responsibility  for  sin  Baxter  places  solidly  on  man,  reject- 

S3 

ing  any  implications  to  the  contrary.  Whereas  man's  faith  and 
salvation  are  decreed,  God  simply  permits  and  foresees  man’s 
sin.  All  men,  Baxter  holds,  have  proper  natural  power  necessary 
for  salvation  so  that  condemnation  can  never  be  because  of  a 
lack  in  basic  equipment.  However,  this  power  has  an  indispo¬ 
sition  to  believe,  though  never  so  great  that  God's  "commoner 
sort  of  Grace"  could  not  be  effective  to  prepare  for  receiving 
God's  special  grace  which  calls  man  to  believe.  Furthermore, 
no  one  is  refused  that  special  grace  even  though  for  abusing 
common  grace  he  did  not  deserve  it.  "And  therefore  no  man  is 
condemned  for  want  of  natural  Power  as  such,  but  only  for  want 
of  stirring  up  his  natural  power  by  those  helps  of  grace.  .  •  ."54 
Such  a  one  wilfully  neglected  the  power  and  helps  offered  him. 

The  patient  mercy  of  God  throws  guilt  the  more  heavily  upon  man. 
Salvation  is  to  be  offered  to  all,  and  only  the  one  who  shuts 


52. Confess! on  of  His  Faith,  p.116. 

55. The  Protestant  Religion  Truely  Stated,  p.100. 
54.Catholick  Theologie,  I,  III,  46. 

55.1bid. 
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•56 

himself  out  will  be  shut  out.  God  could  prevent  all  future 
sin  if  He  willed  so  absolutely.  He  could  destroy  the  world  or 
change  the  nature  of  man.  But  such  is  not  pleasing  to  Him.3^ 

He  suspends  His  own  acts,  though  not  as  a  mere  idle  spectator, 
leaving  sinners  to  their  self-will,  while  He  does  not  decree 
that  men  shall  sin,  "he  justly  denyeth  his  Grace  to  many  that 
forfeit  it  by  willful  Resistance,  Disobedience,  and  Contempt.1'3® 
The  damnation  of  man  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  act  of  God 
to  make  the  world  more  perfect.  In  the  category  of  sin,  Baxter 
says  man  is  known  progressively  as  simply  man,  as  sinner,  as  a 
despiser  of  divine  mercy,  and  finally  as  a  "damnable  Sinner." 
This  extreme  condition  in  man  as  the  object  of  God's  will  is  the 
basis,  as  foreseen,  for  any  decree  to  damn.  God  decrees  to  damn 
only  those  who  refuse  to  be  reconciled  and  will  to  be  damned. 
This  sin  Is  no  "efficient  cause"  of  God's  will,  but  it  is  the 
despised  quality  of  the  human  object  and  is  thereby  an  "Objec¬ 
tive  Cause  as  fore-seen."  Moreover,  if  one  assumes  the  fore¬ 
go 

seeing  of  final  impenitence  of  man,  it  is  an  absolute  decree. 
Baxter  of  course  deviates  from  Calvin,  for  whom  the  sovereign 
God  includes  in  his  plan  the  reprobation  of  some,  thus  placing 
the  burden  of  the  mystery  on  the  inscrutable  (though  good)  will 
of  God.40 


36. "The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,"  Works ,  XVII,  6. 
37 .Ibid.,  p.58. 

38. The  Protestant  Religion  Truely  Stated,  p.101. 


39.Catholick  Theologle ,  II,  8-9.  40. Institutes,  III,  xxiil.  Iff. 
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The  will  of  God  for  justification  and  holiness  is  certainly 
achieved  by  the  operation  of  grace  through  free  agents  made  in 
His  image.  The  first  efficacious  grace  is  only  the  work  of 
God  through  means,  and  in  no  degree  the  work  of  man.  But  the 
acts  of  faith,  love,  etc.  are  "Gods  work  and  ours.”  The  grace 
of  Christ  first  gives  us  faith  and  repentance,  and  we  are  the 
free  agents.  "Therefore  that  Impulse  of  God  which  Is  Aptitud- 
inally  efficacious  on  supposition  of  mans  due  reception  and  self 
excitation,  is  oft  not  Actually  effectual  for  want  of  that  Volun 
tary  Reception  and  self -excitation. ”41  It  is  obvious  that  the 
results  of  the  operation  of  grace  are  not  equal.  The  explana¬ 
tion  lies  both  in  human  and  in  divine  factors.  Unequal  dispo¬ 
sitions  for  receiving  grace  are  caused  in  varying  degrees  of 
corruption  as  well  as  by  "Gods  free  differencing  mercy  to  some 
of  equal  ill  desert,"  preparing  them  better  for  special  grace. 42 
Yet  no  man  is  deprived  of  special  grace  by  such  indisposition 
without  willful  resistance.  The  following  passage  reiterates 
this  interplay  of  divine  and  human  factors,  emphasizing  the 
significance  of  resistance  in  the  case  of  negative  results: 

I  suppose  ...  a  certain  established  order  and  degree  of  uni¬ 
versal  help,  external  and  internal,  by  Christ  to  the  Soul,  as 
the  Sun  affordeth  to  inferior  Bodies:  This  establishes  order 
of  Grace,  universally  affordeth  such  a  degree  of  Divine  Influx 
and  help,  as  will  cause  faith  in  a  prepared  Soul,  and  will  not 
cause  it  in  some  much  unprepared  Souls.  ...  In  this  case  now 


41.Catholick  Theologie,  I,  III,  51* 
42 .Ibid.,  I,  III,  51-32. 
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the  efficient  of  Grace  is  God,  and  not  Man.  .  .  .  But  here,  mark 
well,  that  it  is  not  the  good  disposition  or  preparation  of  one 
party,  that  is,  the  only,  and  I  think,  not  the  chief  reason  of 
the  difference;  hut  the  Privative  and  positive  indisposition  of 
the  other  party,  is  as  much,  if  not,  the  chief est  reason.  If  one 
man  shut  his  eyes  against  the  light,  when  another  doth  not,  the 
Ratio  discriminis  ...  is  on  hoth  parts,  hut  principally  on  his 
part  that  shutteth  his  eyes;  because  the  other  doth  hut  w&t  he 
was  made  to  do,  and  all  living  creatures  should  do:  But  the 
other  absurdly  crosseth  nature.43 


Baxter  makes  a  distinction  in  the  physical  and  moral  manner 
of  God's  operation.  To  say  that  God  is  the  cause  of  all  action 
necessarily  by  "physical  efficient  premotion,"  predetermining 
all  acts,  whether  natural  or  free,  would  he  to  confuse  the 
realms  of  nature  and  morality.  Whereas  God  governs  natural 
agents  by  physical  motion.  He  governs  man  as  a  moral  agent  by 
laws  and  moral  means.  "For  he  ruleth  all  things  according  to 
their  Natures."44  The  essential  truth  is  summed  in  these  two 
points: 


1.  That  our  souls  are  the  termini  of  Gods  Volition  and  Active 
power. 

2.  That  though  God  act  not  on  us  by  corporeal  contact,  yet  we 
must  call  our  selves  Patients,  and  think  of  the  Attingency  of 
his  Active  essence  with  its  effects,  by  some  Analogie  of  Cor¬ 
poreal  attigency,  contact,  and  Impressed  moving  force.  But 
truly  to  know  how  God  toucheth,  moveth,  operateth  on  any  Crea¬ 
ture  and  by  what  Impressions,  or  what  there  is  indeed  between 
Gods  essence  and  mans  Act,  we  know  not  at  all. 45 


The  operation  of  God  on  the  human  soul  is  limited  and  re¬ 
fracted,  however.  His  own  wisdom,  free-will,  and  purposes  re¬ 
stricts  His  action  to  certain  ends  and  methods.  Jesus  Christ 


45. Ibid.,  II,  185.  44. Ibid.,  I,  III,  36. 

45 .Ibid.,  I,  III,  28. 
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as  the  redemptive  agent  and  the  consequent  government  of  Christ 
in  the  world  further  canalize  His  work.  Then  subordinate  causes, 
such  as  preaching  and  the  Scriptures,  serve  to  limit  Him.  "As 
the  Sun  shineth  on  us  first  in  and  through  the  air,  which  abateth 
somewhat  of  its  force;  and  then  through  the  exhalations,  and 
then  through  the  glass  window,  and  each  maketh  some  alteration 
as  to  the  effect  on  us;  so  is  it  in  this  case."  There  is 
never  doubt,  however,  "that  all  Christs  members  have  his  Spirit, 
regenerating,  illuminating,  quickning,  sanctifying  them,  both  as 
he  is  in  Covenant  with  them  to  be  the  sanctifier  of  their  souls, 
and  as  the  Love  of  God  and  all  his  Graces  are  by  him  caused  in 
us."  Not  absent  from  Baxter,  however,  are  a  note  of  retic¬ 
ence  in  presuming  to  treat  this  topic  and  a  Calvinistic  sense 
of  the  ultimate  inscrutability  of  the  ways  of  God. 

The  term  Baxterianism  has  come  to  mean  a  mediating  posi¬ 
tion  in  theology  especially  on  the  issues  of  predestination  and 
justification,  while  Baxter  shows  liberal  tfends  in  his  attack 
on  the  sterile  intellectualism  of  his  day,  in  a  real  sense  he 
supports  the  tradition  of  true  orthodoxy.  He  endorses  the  Synod 
of  Dort  without  rejecting  the  insights  of  Arminians.  He  insists 
that  Christ  died  for  all,  but  men  are  chosen  by  personal  elec¬ 
tion.  God  is  in  absolute  control,  governing  all  things,  but  man 
is  far  from  inert  and  passive,  even  in  justification.  Baxter's 


46 .Ibid.,  I,  III,  20-21. 


47. Ibid.,  I,  III,  30 
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first  concern  is  not  with  abstract  theology,  but  with  the  fruit¬ 
ful  religious  life  of  men  under  Christ.  His  basic  premises  he 
draws  from  the  Bible  because  it  is  the  Word  of  life  to  him  and 
so  experientially  true.  But  no  effort  is  wasteful  and  no  specu¬ 
lation  profane  which  might  supply  the  truthful  context  and  per¬ 
suasive  encouragement  to  Christian  holiness.  Attacked  as  an 
Arminian,  he  takes  polemic  refuge  in  the  Bible  and  points  to 
the  ideal  of  unswerving  Christian  character  as  the  perfect,  in¬ 
disputable  end  of  man  and  the  eternal  purpose  of  God. 

On  the  practical,  non- theoretical  level,  as  shown  in  his 
sermons  and  devotional  guides,  Baxter  is  not  hindered  by  the 
difficulties  inherent  in  a  statement  of  universal  atonement. 

He  assumes  all  men  have  the  capacity  to  understand  and  act  for 
their  salvation.  Professor  Bowicke  agrees:  MHe  always  dealt 
with  men  as  if,  somehow,  they  were  masters  of  their  own  fate; 
nay,  he  must  have  felt  that  the  very  nerve  of  his  appeal  to  men 
was  paralysed  had  he  not  believed  in  their  power  to  choose  or 
refuse,  the  offer  of  salvation.”^®  Bowl eke  further  interprets 
that  Baxter  means  every  man  has  enough  of  general  grace  to 

49 

quicken  the  mind  to  saving  truth  and  move  him  to  conversion. 

This  statement  needs  qualification.  In  fairness  to  Baxter,  we 
must  note  that  special  grace  from  God  is  involved  in  faith  that 
justifies,  building  upon,  to  be  sure,  the  prior  use  of  means 


48. The  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  Under  the  Cross  (1662-1691), 
p.2357"  '  —  — —  — —  —  —  _  — 


49. Ibid 
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through  common  grace.  Yet  in  his  practical  works,  the  activist 
side  is  fully  developed,  perhaps  overdone.  One  passage  is  par¬ 
ticularly  vivid  in  which  the  pastor  of  Kidderminster  calls  up 
Biblical  support  for  the  position  that  men  must  be  active  in 
religious  life.  It  is  introduced  by  the  declaration--” the  Gos¬ 
pel  commandeth  us  to  act  for  life.”  with  numerous  references 
he  first  proves  that  the  unbeliever  must  listen  to  the  word, 
pray  and  inquire  from  others  that  he  may  enter  the  life  of  faith. 
Moreover,  man  must  act  for  ”the  life  of  Reconciliation,  and  Jus¬ 
tification,  and  Adoption.”  One  must  act  for  "eternal  life  and 
salvation  too.”  And  one  must  act  to  attain  assurance.50  Then 
some  thirteen  considerations  are  listed  in  opposition  to  any 
position  of  anti -activism.  For  example,  if  one  acts  for  goods 
of  the  natural  realm,  why  not  expend  much  more  energy  for 
spiritual  development.  Again,  since  man  was  divinely  created 
with  affections  and  powers  for  the  end  of  action,  must  they  not 
be  used  for  heaven  or  nothing#  Or,  consider  what  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God's  precepts  and  prohibitions,  if  not  for  responsive 
obedience.51  This  activist  temper  is  certainly  not  diminished 
by  the  system  of  justification  which  includes  the  condition  of 
obedience. 

The  position  Baxter  takes  on  the  issues  of  freedom  and  pre¬ 
destination  is  one  of  a  qualified  Calvinism.  If  we  look  at  his 


5Q.Aphorismes  of  Justification ,  pp. 263-266. 
51. Ibid. ,  pp. 266-276. 
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general  approach  in  his  polemics  on  justification  and  in  his 
ethical  works,  the  scales  also  lean  toward  freedom  and  to  the 
left  of  Calvin.  Yet  his  mature  theological  treatises  demon¬ 
strate  that  he  thinks  of  himself  as  a  Calvinist,  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  deviant.  At  the  same  time  he  endorses  no  particular 
party  or  group.  His  theology  is  simply  "catholic"  theology. 

While  he  makes  theological  distinctions  ad  infinitum,  he  also 
tries  to  show  that  most  points  of  contention  really  were  not  so 
divisive  and  that  contending  parties  were  closer  together  than 
they  thought.  As  a  result  of  this  aim  and  his  breadth  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  he  does  not  fit  into  a  clear  category.  He  agrees  with 
Calvin  in  the  majestic  picture  of  the  universe  under  the  ulti¬ 
mate  control  of  the  mighty  God.  The  master  idea  is  the  revealed 
purpose  of  love  in  the  heart  of  God.  However,  for  Baxter  the 
human  factor  is  larger,  man’s  will  being  more  important  as 
either  the  consenting  agent  to  God’ s  grace  or  the  frustrator 
of  God’s  purpose.  His  attempts  to  harmonize  such  problems  as 
that  of  grace  possessed  by  all  men  as  compared  with  special  grace 
for  the  elect,  and  the  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  gospel  invitation  issued  to  all,  really  results  in 
the  secondary  causality  of  the  human  will.  For  Calvin  the  idea 
of  self-imputed  merit  was  the  great  danger  and  heresy.  But  for 
Baxter  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  implications  of  antinomian- 
ism  for  passivity  and  moral  license.  Therefore,  he  insists, 
though  within  a  Calvinistic  framework,  that  man  busily  use  his 
freedom  to  appropriate  means,  give  God  the  best  opportunity  to 
work,  and  make  his  election  sure. 
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Chapter  IV 
THE  DIVINE  II PE 


The  epithet  "the  holy  Baxter”  has  "been  applied  to  the  pas- 
tor  at  Kidderminster,  and  he  has  been  described  as  the  Puritan 
most  intensely  aware  of  the  impinging  realities  of  God  and 
heaven.’*'  That  the  divine  perspective  is  dominant  is  abundant¬ 
ly  clear.  It  springs  from  every  page.  It  supports  every  set 
of  directions,  with  perpetual  vigor  and  unabated  confidence  the 
stream  of  words  declares  the  simple,  profound,  animated  faith 
concerning  God's  abundant  gifts  and  searching  demands.  The 
meaning  of  life  and  the  essence  of  duty  are  unfolded  in  man's 
relation  to  God  through  Christ.  The  Lord  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega,  "the  original  and  end  of  all  creatures."  Walking  with 


l."An  Essay  on  the  Genius,  Works,  and  Times  of  Richard  Baxter, 
Practical  Works  of  Ri chard  Baxter,  I,  xxi-xxii. 
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Him  lifts  man  above  himself.  Turning  from  God  reduces  man  to 
the  selfish  brute.  More  wonderful  than  man  can  imagine  is  the 
life  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  filled  with  the  Great  God, 
whose  desires  are  singly  devoted  to  Him  and  whose  energies  are 
expended  solely  for  achieving  His  purpose. 

All  of  life  is  consumed  with  God,  to  please  Him.  There¬ 
fore  dwell  upon  Him,  search  to  understand  Him  that  you  may  love 

Him.  "Take  yourselves  as  dead,  when  you  live  not  in  the  love 

..2 

of  God."  The  close,  inseparable  tie  with  God,  the  source  of 
all  virtue  is  stressed  by  the  phrase,  "being  absolutely  ad¬ 
dicted  to  him."2 3 *  "The  Christian  indeed  is  one  that  liveth  up¬ 
on  God  alone;  his  faith  is  divine;  his  love,  and  obedience,  and 
confidence  are  divine;  his  chiefest  converse  is  divine;  his 
hopes  and  comforts  are  divine."^  Upon  all  the  Christian  has 
and  does  is  stamped  "HOLINESS  TO  THE  LORD."5 6 

Personal  passionate  desire  for  a  fuller  appropriation  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  is  everywhere  evident  in  Baxter.  "But,  0  thou, 
the  Merciful  Father  of  Spirits,  the  Attractive  of  Love,  and 
Ocean  of  Delights,  draw  up  these  drossy  hearts  unto  thy  self, 
and  keep  them  there,  till  they  are  spiritualized  and  refined. 

.  •  ."®  Friends  testified  that  such  was  the  joyful  experience. 


2.  "Directions  for  weak.  Distempered  Christians,"  works,  VIII, 
346. 

3.  "Directory,"  works ,  II,  171.  4. Ibid.,  p.417. 

5.  "The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,"  Works,  VIII, 

415-416.  - - 

6 . Richard  Baxter,  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest  (eleventh  edi¬ 
tion;  London,  1677),  IV,  xiv.  Conclusion. 
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such  the  constant  dedication  of  Baxter  personally.^ 

Now  that  we  have  indicated  the  turn  of  his  mind,  the  heat 
of  his  heart,  the  direction  of  his  purpose,  we  must  examine 
the  development  of  the  essential  theme,  what  is  the  general 
character  of  the  relation  of  God  to  men?  What  is  the  ultimate 
standard  of  goodness?  What  is  the  source  of  Christian  virtue? 
What  are  various  types  of  motivation  to  good  works? 

Relation  of  God  to  men 
A.  flQ(3-  as  Owner;  Man  as  Steward 

God  is  first  designated  as  the  Owner  of  men.  No  man  be¬ 
longs  to  himself.  God  gives  life  to  men  and  everything  they 
use,  hut  this  giving  in  no  wise  relinquishes  ownership.  In 
Part  I  of  A  Christian  Directory  "Grand  Direction  V”  reads: 

,,, Remember  that  God  is  your  lord,  or  Owners  and  see  that  you 
make  an  absolute  resignation  of  yourselves,  and  all  that  you 
have,  to  him  as  his  own;  and  use  yourselves  and  all  according¬ 
ly:  trust  him  with  his  own,  and  rest  in  his  disposals.'"®  God 
has  jus  domlnii ,  absolute  dominion  over  the  world.  There  Is  no 
one  co-ordinate  with  Him,  and  He  has  no  real  rival.  This  fact 
is  of  course  to  be  taken  seriously,  not  ,,notionally,, 


7.  Matthew  Sylvester  (ed.J,  Reliquiae,  preface. 

8.  Works,  II,  203.  Cf.  works,  XII,  175;  The  Divine  Life,  I, 
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merely.  Appreciation  of  the  fact  and  the  habitual  adjustment 
of  life  according  to  the  Christian  meaning  is  not  regarded  as 
easy.  Those  who  resist  and  grumble  about  so  much  to  do  for 
salvation  are  condemned,  for  "if  you  are  wholly  God’s,  live 
wholly  to  him,  at  least  do  not  stint  him,  and  grudge  him  your 
service. nl<1  The  ground  of  God’s  complete  possession  is  three¬ 
fold:  1.  His  creating  man  and  sustaining  life,  2.  His  redemp¬ 
tion  of  human  kind,  and  3.  the  specific  regenerating  and  renew¬ 
ing  of  persons  for  Himself.  "Understand  and  acknowledge  what  a 
plenary  dominion  God  hath  over  you,  and  how  absolutely  and 
wholly  you  are  his."* 11  The  first  is  the  natural  basis  for  His 
possession  of  all  men.  The  second  is  the  sanction  of  His  ex¬ 
pressed  and  active  redemptive  concern;  you  are  not  your  own, 
but  are  bought  with  a  price.  The  third  is  the  ground  of  special 
propriety  to  those  whom  He  has  sanctified.  Such  a  compelling 
relation  demands  the  response  of  integrity  and  diligence .  Bax¬ 
ter  is  particularly  adept  at  taking  an  item  of  the  Christian 
faith  and  letting  it  suggest  to  his  fertile  mind  persuasions  to 
an  intense,  full  life  of  obedience.  He  proposes  that  the  genuine 


9. This  idea  is  repeated  in  Baxter.  He  consistently  opposes  a 
detached,  abstract  relation  to  God.  This  is  the  "existential 
dimension"  of  Puritanism,  in  its  distaste  for  abstract,  specula¬ 
tive  truth,  however  doctrinally  correct. 

10.  "The  Absolute  Dominion  of  God-Redeemer,"  Works ,  XVII,  371. 

11.  "Directory,"  works ,  II,  203.  These  relations  are  also  dis¬ 
cussed  in  volume  I  of  The  Divine  Life .  God  as  creator,  pp.122- 
138.  God  as  redeemer,  pp. 138-162.  God  as  sanctifier,  pp.162- 
177. 
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sense  of  this  relation  should  cause  man  to  keep  a  sharp  account 
of  how  consistently  he  measures  up,  “whether  God  have  his  own, 
and  you  do  not  defraud  him.”  Moreover,  sensitive  awareness  of 
this  fact  should  “endear  us  in  affection  to  our  owner."  The 
understanding  of  God’s  peculiar  propriety  through  regeneration 
is  for  Baxter  especially  effectual  to  command  our  love.13  In 
addition,  the  knowledge  of  God’s  ownership  holsters  man’s 
assurance  of  divine  love  and  care,  providentially  watching  over 
him,  "will  God  he  mindless  and  negligent  of  his  own?"14  In  the 
context  of  God’s  ownership  of  mankind  there  is  no  reason,  he 
insists,  for  murmurings  against  adversity,  since  it  is  "not 
possible  that  he  can  do  any  wrong  to  that,  which  i3  absolutely 
his  own."15  God  as  Owner  of  the  universe  and  ail  in  it  is  an 
unchallenged  category  of  sufficiency  for  man’s  needs.  "Remem¬ 
ber  that  none  in  the  world  hath  sufficient  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  to  take  the  full  care  and  charge  of  you  but  God: 

none  else  can  save  you,  or  sanctify  you,  or  keep  you  alive  one 
16 

hour."  In  reality  God  has  title  to  human  beings  whether  they 
acknowledge  the  fact  or  not,  and  by  this  title  He  lays  claims 
upon  them  which  are  as  inescapable  as  they  are  immediate. 

B.  God  as  Ruler:  Man  as  Subject 

A  second  type  of  relation  is  suggested  by  another  "Grand 


12. Ibid.,  p.204. 
14.1bid. ,  p.205. 

16. Ibid.,  pp. 206-207. 
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13. Ibid. 

15. Ibid.,  p.206. 
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Direction.”  It  is  that  of  a  political  sovereign  who  combines 
the  functions  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government.  "’Remember  that  God  is  your  Sovereign 
King,  to  rule  and  judge  you:  and  that  it  is  your  rectitude  and 
happiness  to  obey  and  please  him.’ ”17  God  having  created  man 
as  a  rational,  free  agent  with  an  immortal  soul  and  capacity 
for  eternal  joy,  the  end  and  nature  of  man  required  that  the 
method  of  moral  government  be  used.  Therefore  God  has  revealed 
"prescribed  duties"  for  man’s  living  according  to  his  nature 
and  also  the  related  rewards,  "threatened  penalties,"  and  the 
final  provision  for  redemption  in  Christ.^®  The  divine  will 
as  revealed  to  man  is  the  ultimate  criterion  for  what  is  judged 
right  or  wrong.  It  is  logical  to  say  that  if  God  is  Governor 
He  has  some  rules  according  to  which  He  governs. -1-9  The  God  of 
Jesus  is  the  Absolute  Good,  and  all  men  fall  under  His  shadow 
to  be  judged.  He  is  the  "pattern"  of  all  moral  good  and  makes 
us  "righteous  holy  laws. "2°  we  all  are  subjects  to  God,  under 
His  laws  and  judgment,  "we  are  subjects  by  divine  obligation," 
even  before  we  consent  to  voluntary  obedience. God  commands; 
the  result  is  law  for  the  purpose  of  man’s  order  and  good.  Man 


17.  "Directory,"  works,  II,  p.207.  Cf.  Works,  X,  12;  XII,  176. 

18.  The  Divine  Life,  I,  188-189. 

19.  "The  Boor  Man’s  Family  Book,"  works ,  XIX,  460. 

20.  The  Divine  Life,  I,  105. 

21.  "Directory,"  works ,  II,  208. 
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obeys;  It  is  duty  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  concept  of  law  is 
prominent.  Baxter  is  most  masterful  when  pressing  the  impera¬ 
tives  of  divine  demand. 

So  intense  is  Baxter’s  confrontation  of  God  as  God,  that 
the  command  of  God  never  ceases  to  ring  in  his  being.  Hi3 
clearest  insight  and  most  ardent  message  concerns  his  stress 
upon  the  Christian  ethic  as  demand.  To  meet  God  is  not  the 
occasion  of  afternoon  tea.  The  foundations  are  shaken,  and  a 
new  structure,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God,  must  be  started. 
No  weak  resolve  or  faint  commitment  is  the  acceptable  response. 
Baxter’s  ’’directions’’  frequently  begin  with  the  insistence  that 
one  study  well  the  character  of  God  and  His  relation  to  men,  as 
a  basis  of  understanding  His  demand  and  fulfilling  it. 


And  then  it  is  easy  for  you  next  to  see,  what  duty  you  owe 
to  that  God  to  whom  you  are  thus  related.  That  if  you  are  ab¬ 
solutely  his  own,  you  should  willingly  be  at  his  absolute  dis¬ 
pose.  And  if  he  be  your  Sovereign  Ruler,  you  should  labour 
most  diligently  to  know  his  laws,  and  absolutely  to  obey  them. 
And  if  he  be  infinitely  good,  and  your  Benefactor  and  your  End, 
you  are  absolutely  bound  to  love  him  most  devotedly,  and  to 
place  your  own  felicity  in  his  love.  All  this  is  so  evidently 
the  duty  of  man  to  God  by  nature, that  nothing  but  madness  can 
deny  it.  .  .  .  And  when  a  man  is  fully  satisfied  that  holiness, 
justice  and  charity  are  our  duty,  he  hath  a  great  advantage  for 
his  progress  towards  the  Christian  faith. 22 


Baxter  insists  that  he  is  not  calling  for  obedience  merely  to 
some  system  of  human  invention,  but  to  what  God  has  commanded. 
God  either  makes  certain  demands  or  He  does  not.  Walking  with 
God  according  to  what  He  demands  is  without  wavering  or 


22. "The  Life  of  Faith,"  works,  XII,  87. 
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equivocation.  We  are  not  subject  to  Him  as  to  an  ordinary 
superior,  but  to  the  "universal  King."  The  persistent  query 
is,  "Lord,  what  wouldst  thou  have  me  to  do?”  The  authority  of 
God  "doth  awe  .  •  .  and  govern”  the  disciples  of  Christ  more 
than  the  fear  of  the  greatest  man  on  earth.  "Indeed  they  know 
no  power  but  God’s,  and  that  which  He  committeth  unto  man;  and 
therefore  they  can  obey  no  man  against  God,  whatever  it  cost 
them.,,2s  He  who  walks  with  God  has  "an  infallible  rule,"  and 
chooses  well  when  he  seeks  the  best  knowledge  of  it  and  skill 
to  use  it,  for  God  "erreth  not,  nor  teacheth  error."24 

The  Godward  orientation  of  Baxter’s  ethics  is  also  evident 
in  the  view  of  sin,  as  well  as  in  man’s  positive  relation  to 
God  and  consequent  divine  duty.  If  the  good  life  is  walking 
with  God,  sin  and  evil  should  consistently  be  conceived  as  ignor¬ 
ing  or  rejecting  the  claim  of  the  juternal.  In  a  Christian  Direc¬ 
tory  sin  is  defined  in  forty  affirmations,  and  every  one  of  them 
is  directly  related  to  a  contempt  for  the  will  of  God  and  His 
way  of  dealing  with  man.  For  example: 

It  is  a  denial  or  contempt  of  the  authority,  or  governing- 
power  of  God:  as  if  we  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  be  our  Governor 
in  this." 

It  is  an  usurping  the  sovereign  power  to  ourselves  of  govern¬ 
ing  ourselves,  in  that  act:  for  when  we  refuse  God’s  government, 
we  set  up  ourselves  in  his  stead;  and  so  make  gods  of  ourselves 
as  to  ourselves,  as  if  we  were  self-sufficient,  independent,  and 
had  right  hereto. 


25. The  Divine  Life ,  II,  10. 
24. Ibid.,  p.163-4. 
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It  is  a  contempt  of  all  the  present  mercies,  (which  are 
innumerable  and  great)  by  which  God  obligeth  and  encourage th 
us  to  obey. 25 

Men  of  pride  desire  to  be  loved  more  than  to  love  God.  They 
trust  in  themselves  "as  if  they  lived  by  their  own  wit,  and 
power,  and  industry,  more  than  by  the  favour  and  providence  of 
God. "26  Take  sloth;  it  robs  the  commonwealth  and  the  self,  but 
most  directly  and  tragically,  it  robs  God.2*7  Though  one  may 
not  be  an  atheist  by  profession,  he  may  be  such  in  practice. 
"When  men  that  have  some  kind  of  knowledge  of  God,  yet  glority 
him  not  as  God,  nor  are  thankful  to  Him,  but  become  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  their  foolish  hearts  are  darkened;  these 
men  are  heart-atheists,  and  professing  themselves  wise,  they  be¬ 
come  fools,  and  are  given  up  to  vile  affections."^®  Again,  how 
idolatrous  is  "flesh-pleasing,"  serving  an  "idol  of  flesh  and 
blood."  For  "consider  how  impious  and  horrid  an  abasement  it 
is  of  the  eternal  God,  to  prefer  so  vile  a  thing  before  him? 

And  whether  every  ungodly,  sensual  man,  be  not  a  constant, 

29 

practical  blasphemer?" 

C.  God  as  Benefactor:  Man  as  Recipient 

What  is  demanded  of  man  in  his  relation  to  God  as  Owner  and 


Ruler  is  also  given  to  man  in  his  relation  to  God  as  Benefactor. 


25. Works,  II,  244-245 
27. Ibid.,  p.592. 


26. "Directory,"  Works ,  III,  13 
28. The  Divine  Life,  II,  43. 


29. "Directory,"  works ,  III,  107 
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Good  works  and  obedience,  while  being  the  essence  of  godliness, 
are  not  commanded  in  detached  fashion  by  a  ruler  inclined  to 
wrath.  Rather  the  Gracious  Father  is  gravely  concerned  for 
man’s  redemption  and  godly  obedience.  Therefore  the  spirit  of 
Augustine  is  not  inappropriate,  ’’command  what  thou  wilt,  give 
what  thou  commandest .”  The  trustworthiness  of  God  is  perfects 
"Let  thy  soul  retain  the  deepest  impression  of  the  almighti- 
ness,  wisdom,  goodness,  and  faithfulness  of  God,  and  how  cer¬ 
tainly  all  persons,  things,  and  events  are  in  his  power.  .  .  .”s0 


He  filleth  up  their  lives  with  mercies,  and  matter  of  delight, 
by  his  direction,  support,  provisions,  and  disposals:  and  all 
this  in  their  way  of  trial,  and  in  the  valley  of  tears.  .  .  . 

How  tender  is  he  of  their  sufferings  and  sorrows;  not  afflict¬ 
ing  willingly,  nor  delighting  to  grieve  the  sons  of  men.  .  .  • 

He  never  faileth  to  meet  them  with  his  delights,  while  they 
walk  in  the  way  prescribed  to  that  ends  unless  when  it  tendeth 
to  their  greater  pleasure,  to  have  some  present  interruption  of 
the  pleasure.  ...  In  their  greatest  needs,  when  themselves  and 
other  helps  must  fail,  he  giveth  them  ofttimes  the  greatest  joys. 
.  •  .  And  he  taketh  their  delights  and  sorrows  as  if  they  were 
his  own.  In  all  their  afflictions  he  is  afflicted,  and  he  de- 
lighteth  in  their  welfare,  and  rejolceth  over  them  to  do  them 
good .  31 


Another  passage  further  evinces  Baxter’s  poetic  reflection  upon 
this  relation: 


Faith  taketh  every  good  thing  as  a  stream  from  this  inex- 
hausted  spring,  and  as  a  token  of  love,  from  this  unmeasurable 
love.  .  .  .  Faith  should  not  take  or  look  at  any  good  abstract¬ 
edly,  as  separated  from  God;  but  ever  see  the  streams  as  con¬ 
tinued  up  to  the  fountain;  and  the  fruit  as  proceeding  from  the 
tree  and  roots.  Remember  still  that  he  doth  illuminate  you  by 
the  sun;  and  he  doth  nourish  you  by  your  food  (for  you  live  not 
by  bread  only,  but  by  his  word  and  blessing) ;  and  it  is  he  that 


3° .Ibid.,  II,  400. 


51. Ibid.,  p.412. 
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doth  teach  you  hy  his  ministers,  and  protect  you  by  his  magis¬ 
trates,  and  comfort  you  by  your  friends.  .  .  .  Prom  him  we  have 
our  being  and  our  comforts,  and  all  the  means  and  hopes  of  our 
well-being;  and  therefore  our  dependence  must  be  absolutely  on 
him.32 


Baxter’s  personal  confession  of  dependence  on  divine  grace  inti¬ 
mately  reveals  the  genuineness  of  his  words.  A  passage  in  Dying 
Thoughts  traces  a  spiritual  history.  "It  was  divine  love  and 
mercy”  which  surrounded  him  with  such  persons  and  opportunities 
that  he  could  say  his  life  had  been  "almost  a  constant  recrea¬ 
tion  and  delight.” 

No  item  of  Christian  experience  is  unrelated  to  divine 
grace.  The  effects  of  grace  include  the  preparation  for  redemp¬ 
tion  and  all  the  instruments  of  conversion,  the  first  impulse 
upon  the  soul  and  the  initial  disposition  to  faith,  the  habit 
of  faith  and  acts  of  obedience.®^  Prom  the  Eternal  Fountain 

e 

spring  all  the  graces  and  virtues.  °  ”0,  therefore,  that  I  had 


32 .  ”The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  177.  Cf.  "How  to  Do  Good 
to  Many,”  Works ,  XVII,  294;  The  Divine  Life,  II,  33-34. 

33.  works,  XVIII,  408ff.  The  spontaneous  address  to  God  in  The 
Reasons  of  The  Christian  Religion  breathes  a  reverent  recognI^“ 
tion  of  Sod  as  the  fountain  of  goodness  and  as  the  tutor  of  his 
spirit.  Works ,  XXI,  391ff.  There  Is  an  intensity  of  temper 

and  an  immediacy  of  awareness  In  these  passages  which  reflect  the 
spirit  of  mysticism,  though  the  practical  pastor  of  Kidderminster 
was  not  given  to  ecstatic  experiences. 

34. Catholick  Theologie,  I,  III,  52.  Cf.  The  Divine  Life,  I, 

156-159,  T<d6-16§T  —  “  — 

35.  "They  [your  graces]  all  come  from  God  as  their  Fountain, 
and  lead  to  God  as  their  ultimate  End,  and  are  exercised  on  God 
as  their  chiefest  Object;  so  that  God  is  their  All  in  All. 

From  Heaven  they  come,  and  heavenly  their  nature  is,  and  to 
Heaven  they  will  direct  and  move  thee.  .  •  .  For  as  the  Moon  is 
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more  of  the  love  of  God,  that  my  soul  could  get  but  nearer  to 
him,  and  more  swiftly  move  upward  by  faith  and  love  l"56 

The  source  of  the  good  life  is  fixed  in  the  Divine  Trinity. 
On  occasion  the  work  of  each  part  of  the  Trinity  is  distinctly 
differentiated;  then  again,  there  is  a  loose  interchange  of 
references.  As  related  to  character  and  behavior,  Baxter  is 
inclined  to  think  of  the  Father  as  the  ultimate  Benefactor,  with 
Christ  as  the  redemptive  agent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
presently  activating  person  for  the  creative  purposes  of  God. 
However,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  never  cut  off  from  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Conversion  turns  men  from  sin  to  God  and  unites  them  to 
Christ  "as  the  husband  of  their  souls."  The  union  is  vital  and 
inseparable • 


He  is  the  Head,  and  conversion  is  it  that  makes  us  his  members; 
giving  us  that  faith,  by  which  we  receive  him  to  dwell  in  our 
hearts:  so  that  as  the  sovereign  and  subject  make  one  common¬ 
wealth;  as  the  head  and  the  body  make  one  man,  so  Christ  and 
his  church  are  one.  ...  We  are  one  in  relation,  and  one  in 
judgment,  as  being  of  the  same  mind;  and  one  in  affection,  and 
one  in  regard  of  the  similitude  of  nature,  and  many  ways  on©  in 


then  most  full  and  glorious,  when  it  doth  most  directly  face 
the  Sun:  so  will  your  souls  be  both  in  gifts  and  graces,  when 
you  do  most  nearly  view  the  face  of  God.  .  .  .  Besides,  the  fir© 
which  you  fetch  from  heaven  for  your  Sacrifices,  is  no  false  or 
strange  fire:  as  your  liveliness  will  be  much  more,  so  will  it 
be  also  more  sincere.  .  .  .  The  zeal  therefore  which  is  kindled 
by  your  meditations  on  Heaven,  is  most  like  to  prove  an  heaven¬ 
ly  zeal;  and  the  liveliness  of  the  Spirit  which  you  fetch  from 
the  face  of  God,  must  needs  be  the  Divine st  Sincere st  life." 

The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  IV,  iii,  7. 

56. "Now  or  Never,"  works,  VII,  540. 
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a  larger  sense.  Here  is  the  root  of  the  saint’s  felicity.  If 
you  were  one  with  the  prince,  you  would  not  fear  the  want  of 
honour  or  riches;  you  would  not  fear  any  thing  that  he  could 
save  you  from. 

Christ  is  the  present  Friend  of  friends.  He  is  concerned  about 
the  enemies  of  man  and  the  weaknesses  of  man.  He  will  lay  ene¬ 
mies  at  the  feet  of  those  who  trust  Him,  and  human  troubles  are 
considered  as  carefully  as  if  Christ  himself  were  afflicted.3® 
After  He  had  reconciled  the  soul  to  God,  it  is  Christ  who 
teaches  man  "the  heavenly  art  and  work  of  love.”  No  book, 
creature,  or  object  compares  with  Christ  who  perfectly  intro¬ 
duces  the  soul  to  God.  This  is  Baxter's  confession:  "I  can 
find  no  way  so  suitable  to  my  soul,  no  medicine  so  fitted  to  my 
misery,  no  bellows  so  fit  to  kindle  love,  as  faith  in  Christ, 
the  Glass  and  Messenger  of  thy  love. ”39  Faith  in  Christ  is  not 
an  act  as  finis,  but  is  a  medium  of  arousing  divine  love,  estab¬ 
lishing  obedience,  making  for  sanctification,  and  ultimately 
leading  to  the  divine  glory  forever.40  Faith  in  Christ  has  god¬ 
liness  as  the  most  immediate  end.  Obedience  and  the  works  of 
love  are  the  “necessary  immediate,  inseparable  products  of 
Faith;  as  heat  and  light  are  of  fire;  or  rather  as  Reasoning 


57.  "Treatise  of  Conversion,"  VII,  194.  Cf .  A  Treatise  of 
Justifying  Righteousness,  I,  60. 

58.  "a  Treatise  of  Death,"  works,  XVII,  585.  Cf .  "The  Life  of 
Faith,"  works,  XII,  197. 

59.  "The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  Works ,  XXI,  392. 


4Q.Methodus  Theologiae  Chris tianae ,  III,  122 
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is  the  product  of  Reason.  .  .  ."4JL 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  given  through  union  with  Christ  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Baptismal  covenant.  It  is  He  who  works  the 
habits  of  holiness  and  the  love  of  Cod.  To  have  this  Spirit 

most  intimately  is  the  greatest  blessing  in  the  world,  and  to 

be  deprived  of  Him  is  the  greatest  punishment.4^  within  the 
believer  as  the  root  element  of  godliness  is  the  Spirit  of  God 
which  is  the  "true  internal  principle,  soul,  and  life  of  Godli¬ 
ness,"  also  called  the  "Divine  Mature,"  the  "new,  and  soft,  and 

single  heart,"  and  the  "seed  of  God  abiding  in  us."^  This 

operation  of  the  spirit  creates  a  disposition  or  inclination  of 
the  will  toward  God  and  holiness,  which  is  comparable  to  the 
inclination  of  nature  to  the  good,  except  It  is  not  ours  from 
the  beginning  in  the  lapsed  state.  But  it  is  to  the  soul  of 
man  what  health  is  to  the  physical  man;  it  is  the  "great  Moral 
principle  within  us."44  It  is  an  inward,  active  principle,  as 
a  new  nature,  "inclining  and  enlivening  him  to  a  holy  life."453 
The  things  of  the  spirit  are  thereby  cared  for  and  loved.  This 
principle  does  not  represent  a  coercive,  dictatorial  element 


41. Aphorismes  of  Justification,  p.153. 

42. Catholick  Theologie ,  I,  III,  53. 

43.  "a  Saint  or  a  Brute,"  works ,  X,  12.  Gf .  "Treatise  of  Con¬ 

version,"  works,  VII,  199 ;  "How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,"  works,  XVII, 
2flfl.  —  “ 

44.0atholick  Theologie,  I,  II,  108-109. 

45. "The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,"  Works,  VIII, 
387.  _ 
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among  the  faculties,  but  is  "a  spiritual  appetite  in  the 
rational  appetite,  even  the  will,  and  a  spiritual,  visive  dis¬ 
position  in  the  understanding.”46  It  is  the  health,  the  right 
condition,  of  the  whole  person.  The  hypocrite  is  void  of  this 
Spirit  to  dwell  as  Sanctifier  in  him;  he  lacks  a  spiritual  new 
birth. 4^  fet  even  the  natural  rectitude  of  man  is  because  of 
the  “influx  or  communication  of  God’s  Spirit.”48 

The  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  perpetual  and  ever-alert,  re¬ 
news  and  quickens  the  believer,  exciting  him  to  the  works  of 

faith  and  arming  him  against  temptations,  and  bringing  to  flower 

49 

all  the  virtues  of  godly  character.  The  instruments  of  grace 
are  made  to  be  flaming  messengers,  efficient  means  of  spiritual 
work.60  The  Spirit  presents  reasons  to  man  to  persuade  the  will 
and  make  it  constant.61 


This  heavenly  Spirit  posse sseth  the  saints  with  such  heavenly 
dispositions  and  desires,  as  much  facilitate  the  work  of  faith. 
It  bringeth  us  to  a  heavenly  conversation;  and  maketh  us  live 
as  "fellow-citizens  of  the  saints,”  and  "in  the  household  of 
God.”  .  .  .  It  is  within  us  a  Spirit  of  supplication,  breath¬ 
ing  heavenward,  with  sighs  and  groans  which  cannot  be  expressed; 


46.  Ibid. 

!■  |  .  | 

47.  "The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,"  works,  XVII,  12. 

48.  "The  Life  of  Faith,”  works,  XII,  206. 


49. Ibid. ,  p.12.  Gf.  "The  Boor  Man’s  Family  Book,”  works,  XIX, 
594;  "Directory,"  works ,  II,  191. 

50. "Directory, "  works ,  II,  191. 

51  .Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.184. 
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and  as  God  know© th  the  meaning  of  the  Spirit,  so  the  Spirit 
knows  the  mind  of  God.  .  .  • 


Hence,  however  active  man  is  in  his  relation  to  God  and  his 
fellows,  he  first  must  he  in  a  passive  relation  to  God,  receiv¬ 
ing  ability  and  virtue  from  the  hand  of  the  Father.  "hot  only 
in  its  Receiving  the  Spirits  first  Impulse  to  Believe,  the  soul 
is  Passive  before  it  is  Active:  but  also  in  Its  Reception  of 
every  sort  of  Divine  Influx,  even  to  every  natural  act.”53  Hu¬ 
man  works  are  nothing  in  value  and  number  compared  to  what  Is 
due  to  God,  and  even  these  are  not  the  creation  of  man’s  inge¬ 
nuity,  but  of  the  goodness  he  has  received. 


.  .  .  they  are  all  so  purely  receptive,  that  though  we  must  aim 
at  Gods  Glory,  yet  it  is  at  the  Glorifying  of  Free-Graee,  where¬ 
in  we  are  receivers.  Faith  is  the  acceptance  of  Christ  and  life 
freely  given:  Life  is  but  the  mode  or  nature  of  that  acceptance, 
respecting  the  goodness  of  that  Object.  Repentance  is  but  an 
emptying  our  hands  of  dung,  that  they  may  be  fit  to  receive  Gold. 
Lamentation,  Humilitation,  and  open  confession  of  sin,  are  but 
proclaimings  of  the  freeness  of  Grace,  and  telling  God  and  men 
how  much  we  are  unworthy  of  it,  and  deserve  the  contrary:  or 
else  preparations  to  make  our  hearts  fit  to  tast  and  value  the 
freeness  of  Grace 


He  says  man’s  best  obedience  is  doubtless  the  receiving  of  more 
grace,  which  enables  man  to  grow  more  like  the  Son  in  sanctifi¬ 
cation.  Baxter  says  his  position  on  works  as  a  condition  of 
final  justification  Is  taken  "that  Gods  Grace  may  be  advanced 


52.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  works,  XII ,  13. 

53.  Cathollck  Theologie,  I,  III,  55. 

54.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.  67. 
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by  it,  and  not  denyed  or  extenuated."55 

It  is  not  only  true  that  good  works  are  preceded  by  receiv¬ 
ing  the  Divine  Spirit,  but  they  may  be  the  media  of  receiving 
more  grace.  Therefore  man  is  not  to  wait  idly  for  the  motion 
of  the  Spirit.  He  must  do  what  he  can  in  commanded  duty  and 
wait  on  the  Spirit  In  obedience.  "Duty  is  duty,  whether  the 
Spirit  move  or  no:  and  our  quenching  it  may  be  a  cause  that  we 
want  it:  and  its  help  oft  comes  in  most  in  the  midst  of  our 

»  ■  i  i  i »  1. 1 1 ■■  n  ii  ■  ■■  ■  m  — «■  ■  r  i  i  i  -  -  i  n  n  n  ■  ■  n  11 

own  endeavours ♦ " 55  Hie  greater  grace  comes  in  connection  with 
the  great  exercise  in  good  works.  "The  more  we  do,  the  more  we 
receive  from  him."5^  To  be  sure,  it  is  God  who  "giveth  us  both 
to  will  and  to  do,”  but  the  greater  grace  does  not  come  to  the 
unmoved  and  inert.  He  said  exercise  pertains  to  the  soul  as 
it  does  to  the  strength  of  body.  Therefore  "use  Grace  and 

| 

spiritual  Life  in  these  heavenly  exercises,  and  you  shall  find 
it  quickly  cause  their  Increase. "5Q  The  fact  that  one  sets 
himself  to  believing,  loving,  reflecting,  and  working  is  a  sign 
that  the  Spirit  is  operative.  "The  Spirits  workings,  and  our 
strongest  endeavours  must  go  together,  and  not  be  feigned  in¬ 
consistent."59 


55. Ibid. ,  preface. 

56. Ibid.,  p.185.  Italics  mine. 

57. ”Directory,”  works,  II,  62 5. 

58.  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  IV,  iii,  7. 

59.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.184. 
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Motivations  for  the  Godly  Life 


A.  Grateful  Love  responding  to  the  Love  of  God, 


Spontaneously  overflowing  from  his  mind  and  heart  is  Bax¬ 
ter’s  sense  of  the  love  of  God.  He  thinks  of  all  creatures  and 
things  as  ministering  agents,  suiting  a  blessing  to  the  needs  of 
the  body.  The  soul's  hunger  is  continually  satiated;  doubts  are 
resolved,  hopes  confirmed,  and  every  good  work  enlivened.  Over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  unthinkable  bounty  of  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 

Christ,  Baxter  makes  thankful  response  the  dominant  pattern  of 

fiO 

Christian  motivation.  On  the  most  simple  level,  nature  and 
its  creatures  tell  him  of  the  love  of  God  and  impel  him  to 
obedient  resolve. 


If  I  love  not  God,  when  all  the  world  revealeth  his  loveliness, 

and  every  creature  telle th  me  that  he  is  good,  what  blind  and 

wicked  heart  have  I  I  0  wonderful  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  pow¬ 
er  which  appeareth  in  every  thing  we  see  1  in  every  tree,  and 
plant,  and  flower;  in  every  bird,  and  beast,  and  fish;  In  every 

worm,  and  fly,  and  creeping  thing;  in  every  part  of  the  body  of 

man  or  beast,  much  more  in  the  admirable  composure  of  the  whole; 
in  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars,  and  meteors;  in  the  lightning 
and  thunder,  the  air  and  winds,  the  rain  and  waters,  the  heat 
and  cold,  the  fire  and  the  earth,  especially  in  the  composed 
frame  of  all,  so  far  as  we  can  see  them  set  together;  in  the 
admirable  order  and  co-operation  of  all  things;  in  their  times 
and  seasons,  and  the  wonderful  usefulness  of  all  for  man.  •  .  • 
Thus  love  God  as  appearing  in  the  works  of  nature. 61 
. 

The  essence  of  God  is  infinite  love,  and  it  is  reflected  in  all 
His  relations  with  men.  It  is  most  meaningfully  expressed  in 


60.  "The  Right  Method  for  a  Settled  Reace  of  Conscience  and 
Spiritual  Comfort,”  Works ,  IX,  279. 

61.  "Directory,”  works,  II,  377-578. 
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the  incarnation  of  Christ,  in  whom  is  "the  unmeasurable  love  of 
God."  In  Him  is  seen  this  most  effectual  self-denying  love, 
"which  stooped  to  earth,  to  reproach,  to  sufferings,  to  labours, 
to  death,  and  spared  not  life  or  any  thing  to  do  good. "62  it 
follows  then  that  thanksgiving  should  be  "the  very  temperament 
of  thy  soul,  and  faithfully  expressed  by  thy  tongue  and  life, 
"the  very  complexion  of  the  soul,  and  of  every  duty."6^  The 
grateful  person  looks  beyond  himself  unto  God  and  "returneth 
all,  as  he  is  able,  to  him  from  whom  they  flow. "64 

Wow  Baxter  intimately  understands  the  power  of  such  love  of 
God  to  motivate  and  make  constant  the  will  of  man.  The  sensi¬ 
tive  view  of  "the  unsearchable  mystery  of  love"  in  Christ  im¬ 
pels  one  to  love  and  serve  the  God  of  Christ.  The  benefits 
that  Christ  makes  available  to  man  are  so  great  that  "they  are 
abundant  fuel  for  the  flames  of  love."65 


A  believing  view  of  the  nature,  undertaking,  love,  obedience, 
doctrine,  example,  sufferings,  intercession,  and  kingdom  of 
Jesus  Christ,  must  needs  inflame  the  believer's  heart  with  an 
answerable  degree  of  the  love  of  God.  To  look  on  a  Christ  and 
not  to  love  God  is  to  have  eyes  and  not  to  see,  and  to  overlook 
him  while  we  seem  to  look  on  him.  •  .  .  Our  greatest  love  must 
be  kindled  by  the  greatest  revelations  and  communications  of 
the  love  of  God.  .  .  Love  is  the  greatest  commander  of  love, 
and  the  most  effectual  argument  that  can  insuperably  con train 
to  it:  and  none  ever  loved  at  the  measure  and  rates  that 
Christ  hath  loved.  To  stand  by  such  a  fire  is  the  way  for  a 


62.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works ,  XII,  525. 

63.  "Directory,"  works ,  II,  421,  423. 

64. Ibid.,  p.421. 


65. "Knowledge  and  Love  Compared,"  Works ,  XV,  218. 
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congealed  heart  to  melt,  and  the  coldest  affections  to  grow 
warm.  A  lively  faith  still  holding  Christ,  the  glass  of  infi¬ 
nite  love  and  goodness,  before  our  faces,  is  the  greatest  les¬ 
son  in  the  art  of  love. 66 

When  conquered  by  such  love,  the  following  questions  are  spon¬ 
taneously  raised;  “And  shall  we  not  love  thee,  that  hast  thus 
loved  us?  Shall  we  not  love  thy  servants,  and  forgive  our 
neighbours  their  little  debt?"6? 

Love  begets  love.  The  confrontation  of  God  as  God  and  God 
as  love,  expressed  toward  individuals,  generates  grateful  love 
and  unstinting  service  like  that  of  God  in  Christ. 68 

Baxter  personally  confesses,  "0  Lord,  I  had  never  loved 
thee  if  thou  hadst  not  begun  and  loved  me  first;  I  had  not 
minded  thee,  or  desired  after  thee,  if  thou  hadst  not  kindled 

gQ 

these  desires.  ...”  One  of  his  attempts  at  poetry,  quoted 
by  William  Orme,  expresses  the  idea; 

God  is  essential  love; 

And  all  the  saints  above 

Are  like  unto  him  made. 

Each  in  his  measure. 


66.”Directory, ”  Works,  II,  578-579. 


67.  “The  Reformed  Liturgy,”  works ,  XV,  485.  These  rhetorical 
questions  are  in  a  prayer  suggested  for  the  close  of  Communion. 
Cf.  "A  Call  to  the  Unconverted,”  works,  VII,  400;  "Now  or  Never,” 
Works,  VII,  509. 

68.  "Love  is  the  loadstone  of  love.  A  real  taste  of  the  love  of 
God  in  saving  souls  by  Christ  and  grace,  is  it  that  constraineth 
them  to  be  holy;  that  is,  to  be  devoted  to  that  God  in  love." 
"Dying  Thoughts,"  Works ,  XVIII,  511.  Cf .  p.424. 

IBB  isi 


69. "The  Last  Work  of  a  Believer,”  works ,  XVIII,  41. 
Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  IV,  v,  8. 
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Feeling  God's  vital  love, 

Which  still  is  burning: 

And  flaming  God-ward  move. 

Full  love  re turning. 70 

True  thanksgiving  is  more  grateful  for  and  prefers  "spiritual 
and  everlasting  mercies”  above  physical,  fleeting  gifts.  There¬ 
fore  the  dominant  desire  is  after  those  blessings  which  are  of 
the  eternal  Kingdom,  which  alone  are  the  cause  of  rejoicing. 

True  thanksgiving  involves,  moreover,  a  love  for  the  giver  which 
exceeds  love  for  the  gift,  especially  "carnal  prosperity  and 
pleasure.”  And  most  significant  as  an  impelling  force  is  the 
fact  that  true  thanksgiving  must  be  more  complete  than  a  verbal 
expression.  It  inclines  man  to  "obey  and  please”  God.*71  It  Is 

a  "powerful  spring  of  obedience,"  making  men  "long  to  be  fruit- 

*72 

ful”  and  "glad  of  opportunities  to  be  serviceable."  "Obedi¬ 
ent  thankfulness"  is  the  Christian's  life.*7'5 

The  fulfillment  of  duties  Is  pleasing  to  God,  and  by  works 

74 

man  may  glorify  God.  It  honors  God  and  bears  witness  to  his 
dwelling  in  the  man  who  abounds  in  love  and  good  works,  forgiv¬ 
ing  enemies  and  doing  good  even  to  the  evil.*75  To  be  sure,  man 


70. works,  I,  759.  71. "Directory, "  Works,  II,  422. 

72 .Ibid.,  p.432.  73. Ibid. 

74. "Directory, ”  works,  II,  434-435;  "Treatise  of  Conversion," 
Works ,  VII,  200.  “ - 


75. "Directory,"  works ,  II,  453. 
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does  not  add  anything  to  God  in  this  manner,  hut  among  men  he 
glorifies  Him  by  receiving  from  Him  and  performing  His  works.75 

On  the  other  hand,  how  ungrateful  and  evil  is  it  to  reject 
the  love  of  God  and  fail  to  obey  Him  as  Lord.  To  hesitate  to 
resolve  for  Him  is  the  "most  base  and  treacherous  abuse  of  God."77 
"To  deny  thy  affections  and  subjection  to  Christ  is  the  most 
barbarous  unkindness  that  a  sinner  can  be  guilty  of.  .  .  .0 
let  the  heavens  blush,  and  the  earth  be  ashamed,  at  this  bar¬ 
barous  ingratitude ."^8  ^  unthankful  person  is  a  boorish  "de- 

vourer  of  mercies,"  and  a  horrible  grave  in  which  to  bury  the 
good  things  of  God.7^ 

B.  Just  Obedience  Due  God,  the  Good  Governor 

God’s  relation  to  man  as  Owner,  Governor,  and  Benefactor 
makes  obedience  in  the  life  of  holiness  the  just  due  of  man  to 
God.  Doing  good  and  acknowledging  God  in  praise  are  require¬ 
ments  of  duty.  This  is  a  note  consistent  with  Baxter’s  Calvin¬ 
ist  lineage.  The  motivation  of  rightful  duty  applies  to  every¬ 
one  generally,  believer  and  non-believer.  By  creation  and 
present  rulership  God  has  the  preeminence,  and  obedience  in 
His  due,  even  more  stringently  than  a  citizen  must  respect  and 


76.  "what  Light  Must  Shine  in  Our  works,"  works ,  XVII,  192. 

77.  "Directions  and  Persuasions  to  a  Sound  Conversion,"  Works, 
VIII,  231. 

78.  "The  Absolute  Sovereignty  of  Christ,"  Works ,  XVII,  396-397. 

79.  "Directory, "  works,  II,  421. 
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comply  with  the  laws  of  his  government.  In  other  words,  this 
is  man*  s  job;  he  is  duty-hound  to  come  through.  The  indebted¬ 
ness  and  obligation  of  the  sinner  is  overwhelming,80  but  for 
the  Christian  this  kind  of  motivation  is  even  more  compelling. 

He  is  in  covenant  relations  with  God,  and,  though  covenant- 
breakers  are  only  those  who  withdraw  their  covenanting  consent, 
to  be  faithful  is  what  is  rightfully  expected.81  The  Christian 
has  "special  obligations"  to  the  holy  walk  with  God.  God  is 
now  the  reconciled  Father,  and  should  not  children  dwell  with 
the  father?  "And  do  you  draw  back,  as  if  you  repented  of  your 
covenant,  and  were  not  only  weary  of  the  duty,  but  of  the  privi- 
leges  and  benefits  of  your  relation?"  He  says  one  "must"  be 
obedient  unless  he  wishes  to  forsake  the  covenant;  the  legal 
tone  of  constraint  is  prominent.  One’s  own  interest  and  his 
covenant  "oblige"  him  to  renounce  evil  and  keep  close  to  God.8^ 

The  two  foregoing  types  of  motivation  are  the  mainsprings 
of  the  divinely  acceptable  life  for  Baxter.  Holiness  is  grati¬ 
tude  to  God  for  all  He  has  done.  Holiness  is  demanded  because 
of  God,  who  He  is  and  what  He  does.  Man  is  enraptured  by  God. 
Overwhelmed  both  by  God’s  unbelievable  love  and  His  majesty 
man  obediently  responds  out  of  thanksgiving  and  sense  of  duty. 

The  most  lofty  and  important  of  these,  Baxter  says,  is  the 


80.  "a  Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  works ,  VII,  403. 

81.  "A  Saint  or  a  Brute,"  works ,  X,  395-394. 

82.  The  Divine  Life,  II,  193. 


83. Ibid.,  p.199. 
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motivation  of  gratitude  for  God’s  love.  This  spiritual  truth 
appears  as  clearly  in  Baxter  as  in  Luther.  However,  this  view 
is  seriously  compromised  by  the  addition  of  other  motives  which 
are  taken  to  be  just  as  indispensable  as  the  one  theoretically 
primary.  Spontaneity  is  one  characteristic  of  thanksgiving 
which  is  smothered  by  the  recurring  sense  of  duty.  Moreover, 
the  motivation  of  responsive  gratitude  stimulates  the  heighth 
of  sacrificial  service,  whereas  compulsory  demand  tends  to 
support  the  minimal  requirement.®^  More  important  is  the  fact 
that  thanksgiving  puts  one  on  the  plane  of  loving  and  working 
because  of  selfless  praise  of  God  and  regard  for  his  creatures, 
whereas  obedience  because  it  is  due  to  God  encourages  self- 
centered  scrutiny  to  see  how  one  is  doing.  Baxter  does  not 
really  grapple  with  this  problem,  except  to  state  that  the  re¬ 
sponsive  ethic  of  thanksgiving  is  the  higher  way  and  ultimate 
goal  of  Christians,  while  it  is  currently  necessary  to  continue 
to  appeal  to  what  is  compulsory  duty.®5 

The  two  trends  are  thoroughly  mixed  in  Baxter’s  thought, 
and  that  without  apology,  though  there  is  an  implied  condescen¬ 
sion  to  present  imperfection.  Sometimes  the  idea  of  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  is  discussed  in  the  language  of  compulsion  and  demand.  After 


84. Compare  the  unstinted  love  expressed  in  the  context  of  the 
family  and  close  friends  with  the  service  of  the  state  out  of 
obligation. 


85. While  life  to  God  as  Lover  and  Benefactor  is  in  the  highest 
sense  moral,  actions  to  God  as  Governor  have  less  moral  value, 
and  those  to  God  simply  as  Owner  have  least.  All  love  is  obedi¬ 
ence,  but  all  obedience  is  not  based  upon  love.  Catholick  The- 
ologie .  I,  III,  58-59.  -  — 
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pointing  to  God’s  creation  and  redemption  of  man,  he  declares 
that  the  mercies  of  God  oblige  us  to  "be  thankful.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  page  he  states  that  "the  Covenant  of  Grace  containeth 
such  abundant,  wondrous  mercies,  as  might  compel  the  souls  of 
men  to  gratitude,  or  leave  them  utterly  without  excuse."86 
Then  the  reader  is  directed  to  understand  how  great  is  the  duty 
of  thankfulness These  key  words  may  imply  no  more  than  the 
feeling  that  the  abundant  providence  of  God  on  our  behalf  is  so 
stupendous  that  the  man  who  confronts  this  God  of  the  Christians 
will  not  be  able  to  refrain  from  falling  upon  his  knees  in  con¬ 
trition  and  thanksgiving.  Such  may  be  the  case,  but  he  is  too 
fond  generally  of  asserting  what  is  due  by  right  to  God  in  the 
godly  walk  with  Him  to  appreciate  the  full  meaning  of  a  respon¬ 
sive  ethic,  the  ideal  of  which  Newton  Flew  describes  as  "gay 
sanctity,  freed  from  anxiety  and  fettering  self-consciousness, 
a  holiness  unaware  of  itself,  and  symbolized  by  birds  and 
flowers ." 88 

Baxter  makes  love  run  through  the  concept  of  duty,  just  as 
he  tends  to  overlay  expressions  of  gratitude  with  the  sense  of 
duty.  Duty  is  made  so  pleasant,  he  says,  that  it  is  ’’animated 
throughout  by  love.”  Therefor©  men  need  not  see  the  God  of 
love  and  glory  ’’like  slaves,  with  a  grudging  weary  mind,”  but 
like  ’’children  with  delight  and  quietness.”8® 


86. ’’Directory,”  Works ,  II,  423.  87 .Ibid. 

88.  The  Idea  of  Perfection  in  Christian  Theology  (London,  1934) > 

p.40ET“  —  —  — —  — — —  — 

89.  "The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works ,  XII,  104. 
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These  two  approaches  to  the  good  life.  It  is  clear,  are  held 
in  tension.  Dither  of  them,  standing  alone,  is  insufficient 
for  Baxter.  The  one  stems  from  the  gospel  of  grace  and  the 
other  fits  the  law  of  works.  The  one  reflects  what  is  Baxter’s 
most  noble  feeling  for  God  as  Benevolent  Friend;  the  other  his 
thought  of  God  as  Omnipotent  Ruler.  The  one  expresses  his  spon¬ 
taneous  love;  the  other  his  sense  of  need  for  rigid  discipline. 
The  good  life  is  both  gift  and  demand.  Unto  man  much  is  given, 
and  from  him  much  therefore  is  required,  What  moves  man  to  God 
is  for  Baxter  not  only  love  bountifully  expressed,  but  God’s 
just  government  which  commands  and  metes  out  proper  consequences. 

This  suggestion  that  man  ought  to  obey  God  raises  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  consequences  for  obedience  and  failure  to  obey.  What 
are  the  stakes  for  man  both  here  and  hereafter?  At  this  point 
man  and  the  human  community  come  to  the  center  in  Baxter’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  motivation.  Always  writing  and  preaching  to  win  deci¬ 
sions  and  to  influence  people  for  righteousness,  Baxter  uses  a 
variety  of  appeals  which  are  types  of  secondary  motivation. 

Their  purpose  is  to  stir  men  to  godliness.  Though  he  says  they 
are  not  the  highest  motivations,  he  shows  little  restraint  in 
their  exposition. 

C.  ^reparation  for  Death  and  Fear  of  the  Judgment . 

” ’hive  in  a  constant  expectation  of  death'”  is  the  un- 
unflinching  exhortation  in  one  set  of  "directions. ”90 


90. ’’Directory,”  works ,  III,  612.  Cf.  ”How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,” 
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expectancy  of  long  life  is  considered  foolish  flattery,  hut  to 
face  squarely  the  prospect  of  death  has  great  power  "to  rouse 
up  a  drowsy  soul.”  Baxter  does  not  hesitate  to  use  this  type 
of  appeal  to  godliness.  The  issues  of  life  are  taken  with 
deadly  seriousness.  The  outcome  will  be  heaven  or  hell.  The 
God  of  the  judgment  is  holy  and  will  not  be  cajoled.  The  con- 
sequences  of  negligence  and  rejection  are  terrible  and  conclu¬ 
sive.  Baxter  would  have  eternally  condemned  himself,  if  he  had 
not  vividly  and  persuasively  informed  his  fellows.  Therefore 
he  conceives  of  himself  as  a  "dying  man  preaching  to  dying  men.*' 


wonderful  stupidity  1  that  they  who  see  that  carrying  dead 
bodies  to  the  grave,  is  as  common  a  work  as  the  midwifes'  tak¬ 
ing  children  into  the  world,  and  that  this  life  is  but  the  road 
to  another;  and  that  all  men  are  posting  on  to  their  journey's 
end,  should  think  no  more  considerately  whither  so  many  souls 
do  go,  that  daily  shoot  the  gulf  of  death  l  And  return  no  more 
to  the  world  which  once  they  called  their  home  1  That  men  will 
have  no  house  or  home,  but  the  ship  which  carrieth  them  so 
swiftly  to  eternity  l  And  spend  their  time  in  furnishing  a 
dwelling  on  such  a  tempestuous  sea,  where  winds  and  tide  are 
hastening  them  to  the  shore  I  And  even  to  the  end  are  contriv¬ 
ing  to  live  where  they  are  daily  dying;  and  care  for  no  habita¬ 
tion  but  on  horseback  l91 


Baxter  has  personally  faced  the  uncertainties  of  life,  and  he 
feels  that  the  seriousness  characteristic  of  the  dying  man  is 
the  example  of  the  attitude  of  every  rational  man.  For 


Works,  XVTI,  321;  "Treatise  of  Conversion,”  works ,  VII,  210; 
"Now  or  Never,"  works,  VII,  558-559;  "Directions  for  Weak,  Dis¬ 
tempered  Christians,"  works,  VIII,  367;  "The  Vain  Religion  of 
the  Formal  Hypocrite,"  works,  XVII,  92;  "Directory,"  works, 

II,  161,  253,  515,  526,” 535-536;  III,  290,  459;  "Directions  and 
Persuasion  to  a  Sound  Conversion,"  Works ,  VIII,  225,  238. 


91. "The  Life  of  Faith,"  works ,  XII,  iv. 
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conscience  "will  not  suffer  dying  men  to  believe  that  they  have 
more  cause  to  repent  of  their  godliness,  than  of  their  sin;  and 
of  their  seeking  heaven,  than  of  wallowing  in  their  lusts.”®2 
Therefore  live  as  dying  men,  "with  your  grave  and  winding  sheet 
always  in  your  eye."®’*  Even  to  students  he  pleads,  "Do  all  as 
dying  men,"  and  do  not  waste  time  on  things  that  are  least  nec¬ 
essary.®4  He  relates  the  preaching  of  a  funeral  sermon  in  which 
he  felt  compelled  to  express  his  fears  of  a  greater  judgment 
coming  upon  them  than  the  death  of  the  deceased  friend.  He 
simply  called  their  sins  before  them,  without  presuming  to  pre¬ 
dict,  but  he  later  recalls  that  during  the  war  the  town  was 
burned  to  the  ground. ®^  The  universe  being  as  it  is,  rational 
men  must  make  certain,  whatever  else  they  do,  to  build  for 
eternity.  The  pleasures  of  this  life  are  fleeting  and  shallow 
compared  with  the  permanency  and  riches  of  the  life  beyond. 

For  Baxter  the  goal  of  righteousness  and  eternal  bliss  is 
sufficient  justification  for  such  a  vigorous  appeal  to  fear. 

Fear  should  not  be  squeamishly  avoided,  if  the  aim  is  good. 

Fear  may  motivate  to  initial  repentance  and  the  resolution  to 
embrace  Christ.  It  may  motivate  to  more  careful  obedience  in 
the  life  of  the  weak  Christian.  For  example,  one  reason  why 
idle  words  and  sinful  thoughts  are  committed  so  often  is  that 


92. Ibid. ,  p.89. 

93. "Directory,"  Works,  III,  274.  94. Ibid.,  p.255. 


95. Reliquiae,  I,  20-21. 
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pifln  is  not  awakened  enough  by  "fear  and  care"  to  resist.  There¬ 
fore  he  concluded,  "Love  needeth  the  help  of  fear  in  this  our 
weak  condition."9®  Again  this  general  reminder  is  given,  "that 
the  school  of  Christ  hath  a  rod;  and  therefore  learn  with  fear 
and  reverence,"  and  the  verse  from  Psalm  2  is  quoted,  "Serve 
the  Lord  therefore  with  fear,  and  rejoice  with  trembling."97 

Though  frequently  and  strongly  urged,  the  fear  motive  is 
neither  the  sole  nor  the  dominant  motive  for  Baxter,  in  spite 
of  fallacious  Puritan  stereotypes  to  the  contrary.  He  cautions 
about  the  danger  of  giving  too  much  emphasis  to  the  fear  of 
God.^  Remember  "the  heart  is  not  changed  to  God  without  love."99 
Therefore  fear  is  stimulated  to  make  the  opening  wedge  into  the 
mind,  to  alert  man  to  his  plight,  and  to  strengthen  the  resolve 

in  the  daily  walk.  It  is  never  sufficient  alone. 

I 

D.  Rewarding  Benefits  of  Goodness  and  the  Everlasting  Life. 

Baxter  repeatedly  appeals  to  the  personal  self-regard  of 
every  man.  The  contrasts  are  sharp  and  clear;  sin  and  neglect 
lead  to  anguish  and  ultimate  destruction,  while  the  just,  godly 
man  shall  enjoy  spiritual  delights  here  and  the  unsepakable  con¬ 
tentment  of  heaven  forever.  He  is  hesitant  neither  to  paint 


96. Ibid. ,  p.8.  97. "Directory, "  works ,  II,  235-254. 

98.  "The  Absolute  Dominion  of  God -Redeemer,"  Works ,  XVII,  354; 
"The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian, 11  Works ,  VIII, 
388;  "A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,"  works ,  XI,  367 ;~UonTesslon  of 
His  Faith,  p.103. 

99. Catholick  Theologie,  I,  II,  118. 
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the  dreadful  consequences  of  rebellious  life  of  sense  nor  to 
picture  the  satisfying  pleasure  of  the  good  life.  He  attacks 
antinomians  who  had  implied  that  nothing  must  be  done  with  any 
thought  of  being  to  man’s  good  or  advantage.  He  rails  out  that 
preaching  and  labor  and  suffering  of  course  bring  good,  and  men 
are  the  recipients,  not  God.  If  good  works  and  religious  duties 
are  profitable  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  man,  then  we  can 
acknowledge  it  and  make  the  most  of  it,  though  in  subordination 
to  the  power  of  God  which  works  all  things.  He  presses  the 
matter  against  the  antinomians:  ’’But  they  say,  we  must  do  it 
in  Thankfulness,  for  being  saved  already:  But  what  good  is  in 
that  Thankfulness,  when  it  doth  no  good  to  God  or  man,  to  our 
selves  or  others?"1  He  continues  that  if  we  are  no  better  be¬ 
cause  of  love,  thanks,  and  praise  to  God  now,  what  will  be  the 

o 

good  of  heaven?  How  serious  he  considers  this  view  is  seen  by 
the  statement  that  their  undercutting  the  motive  of  self-love 
(as  the  starting-point  of  all  righteousness)  would  "drive  out 
all  true  Religion  from  the  World,  and  harden  all  the  wicked  in 
ungodliness,  by  taking  away  those  Motives,  without  which,  no 
men  are  converted,  or  saved,  and  kept  from  sin." 

The  basic  assumption  of  Baxter’s  view  is  that  simple  regard 
for  the  self  and  its  welfare  is  natural.^  Self-love  either  is 


l.The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  II,  To  the  Teachers  of  Dr. 
Gr i spe* s  Doctrine . 

2. Ibid. 

5. Ibid.,  II,  14. 


4. "Directory,”  works.  III,  560. 
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"sensitive  or  rational*”  Sensitive  self-love  is  expressed  in 
a  love  of  life  as  such,  the  sensitive  pleasures  of  life,  and 
the  means  for  this  life  and  pleasure*  The  rational  is  the 
aigher  appetite  and  also  has  inclination  to  preservation  and 
felicity,  hut  is  amenable  to  higher  ends  and  must  indirectly 
affect  the  sensitive  by  diverting  the  mind  and  will  to  higher 
things*  The  rational  soul  loves  best  what  is  best,  the  most 
Lofty  object  being  God  Himself*  In  reality  to  desire  the 
achievement  of  good  in  oneself  or  in  any  creature  is  to  love 
Jod,  since  God  is  the  source  of  all  created  good*5 6  God  makes 
ase  of  this  self-love  for  drawing  man  to  Himself  and  for  the 
jnly  real  good  of  man.5  whereas  the  Devil  appeals  to  the  love 
■>f  pleasure,  to  make  provision  for  it,  God  says  — 

thou  lovest  felicity,  and  fearest  misery:  I  and  my  love  are 
the  true  felicity;  and  adhering  to  sensual  pleasure  deprive th 
thee  of  better,  and  is  the  beginning  of  thy  misery,  and  will 
Dring  thee  unto  worse. 

God  comma  ride  th  man  nothing  that  is  not  for  his  own  good, 
md  forbiddeth  him  nothing  which  is  not  (directly  or  indirectly) 
to  his  hurt;  and  therefore  engage th  self-love  on  his  side,  for 
svery  act  of  our  obedience.'7 

Phe  usual  order,  though  not  always,  it  seems,  is  the  excitement 
Tirst  of  self-love  to  love  God  for  its  own  felicity,  followed 


5*  "Directory,”  works »  II,  460-463. 

6.  Ibid*,  p.  369f • 


7.  Ibid. f  p.  468. 
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by  growth  into  lov©  for  God  per  se  for  Himself  as  man 1  s 
highest  end.  Though  God  is  not  to  he  loved  chiefly  as  a 

means  to  man’s  sensual  felicity,  it  is  not  sin  to  love  Him 

8 

for  oneself,  if  He  be  not  made  a  mere  means.  Apparently 

self-love  is  to  be  included  in  the  picture  and  used  properly, 
so  long  as  the  end  of  God  as  God  is  clear.8 9 

Throughout  his  works  Baxter  emphasizes  the  advantages 
of  the  godly  way.  In  an  extended  and  somewhat  "utilitarian” 
manner,  he  proudly  points  to  the  dividends  of  godliness  as 
he  develops  the  idea  in  A  Saint  or  a  Brute.10  Appealing  to 
man’s  basic  self-regard  he  proves  that  the  non-brutish  way 
is  infinitely  more  desirable.  The  best  times  are  times  of 
holiness,  for  both  individuals  and  societies.11 * * *  The  godly 
way  is  the  safest  way,1^  safest  in  making  man’s  eternal 
destiny  securer,  if  not  in  guaranteeing  security  in  the 
bands  of  seventeenth  century  kings.  It  is  the  only  honest 
way,  for  the  only  really  just  man  is  the  good  man.15  It 


8.  Ibid,  pp.  469-471. 

9.  Baxter  does  not  develop  any  system  of  progression 
through  stages  as  in  the  medieval  monastics  though  the 

parallels  are  clear.  Christian  growth  is  assumed,  but 

what  is  suggested  here  is  that  love  for  God  as  God  without 

my  self-interest  is  the  ultimate  goal,  achieved  perhaps 

miy  in  the  hereafter. 

10.  See  also  “Directory,”  works.  II,  575-576.  12.  Ibid..  222ff. 

11.  works.  X,  203ff •  13.  Ibid..  230ff. 
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Ls  the  most  gainful  way,  for  the  Christian  has  gained  God, 

Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  we  have  the  promise  that 
Christians  will  not  lack  anything  they  need  in  the  world.14 
Ct  is  the  most  honorable  way,  since  Christians  have  a  most 
aonorable  Master  who  advances  them  to  the  most  honorable 
state  with  the  most  honorable  dispositions  and  employment.15 
finally,  it  is  the  most  pleasant  way,  with  the  knowledge  of 
things  so  pleasant,  with  such  pleasant  duties  and  fine  results.15 
Che  loving  of  one*s  neighbor  is  described,  moreover,  not  only 
is  duty,  but  as  involving  benefit  to  the  self.  For  instance, 

;he  essence  of  love  is  "complacency,”  and  the  love  for 
leighbor  must  be  pleasing  in  itself.  Then,  "If  I  love  others, 
>thers  will  love  me."  And  to  love  neighbor  as  the  self  is  to 
lake  it  easier  to  bear  and  to  forgive  any  kind  of  offense  from 
;he  neighbor  just  as  one  does  for  himself.1^  Duty  adds  up  to 
>ne*s  own  good,  and  Baxter* s  persuasions  do  not  fail  to  capital - 
.ze  upon  the  fact.  Genuine  delight  floods  the  soul  which 
tccepts  God  as  Ruler,  and  Baxter  connects  it  with  obedience: 

'he  promiseth  us  first,  and  giveth  us  after  in  foretaste,  this 


14.  Ibid.,  p.  245ff. 

15.  Ibid..  258f f • 

16.  Ibid.,  295ff • 


17.  "The  life  of  Faith,"  works ,  XII,  528-529. 
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Happiness,  to  draw  us  to  Duty.”1®  Baxter  always  speaks  with  a 
compassionate  spirit  and  a  pure  vision  of  holiness.  This 
fusion  of  simple,  spontaneous  faith  and  obedience  with  regard 
for  personal  satisfaction  can  be  observed  in  such  a  passage  as 
this: 

The  chief  work  of  faith  is  to  make  the  obedience  of  God’s 
commands  to  be  sweet  and  pleasant  to  us,  by  seeing  still  that 
intrinsical  goodness,  and  the  extrinsical  motives,  and  the 
eternal  rewards,  which  may  cause  the  soul  to  embrace  them  with 
the  dearest  love.-1-9 

Much  store  is  placed  by  Baxter  in  understanding  the  proper 
end  of  man.  Man  is  a  rational  creature  with  elements  which 
transcend  the  physical  or  sensitive.  These  non-physical  aspects 
he  calls  soul,  which  matures  healthfully  only  as  it  feeds  on 
God.  God  and  heaven  are  taken  to  be  the  end,  reward,  and 
motive. 20  a  "direction"  reads:  " 'Think  what  the  soul  of  man 
is  made  for,  and  should  be  used  to,  even  to  love,  obey,  and 
glorify  our  Maker ....’ "2i  Then  the  major  qualification  of  the 
principle  of  self-love  is  that  it  be  attached  to  the  vision  of 
man’s  proper  end.  when  it  is  properly  conceived  as  life  with 
the  internal  God,  Baxter  feels  assured  in  issuing  such  an  appeal 
as  this:  live  as  good  people,  as  "those  that  believe,  that  the 
more  good  they  do,  the  more  they  do  receive,  and  the  greater  is 


18.  Catholick  Theologie,  I,  I,  54. 

19.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XII,  227. 

20.  "The  Character  of  a  sound.  Confirmed  Christian,"  Works, 

VIII,  401.  - 

21.  "Directory,"  works,  II,  252. 
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the  honour,  the  profit,  and  the  pleasure  of  their  lives.”23  He 
who  walks  with  God,  "Doth  from  God  expect  his  full  reward."  No 
sacrifice  is  regretted  because  he  knows  "godliness  is  of  itself 
great  gain,  and  that  it  hath  the  promise  of  this  life  and  that 
to  come.  •  •  ."24  This  passage  in  the  Reliquiae  testifies  to  a 
type  of  inner  joys 

The  melody  of  music  is  better  known  by  hearing  it  than  by  reports 
of  it;  and  the  sweetness  of  meat  is  better  known  by  tasting  than 
by  hearsay,  though  upon  report  we  may  be  drawn  to  taste.  So  is 
there  a  spiritual  sense  in  us  of  the  effects  of  the  Gospel  in  our 
own  hearts,  which  will  ever  cause  men  to  love  it,  and  hold  it 
fast.25 

The  desire  for  personal  assurance  of  election  is  also  used 
by  Baxter  to  motivate  the  works  of  the  good  life.  He  reminds  the 
reader  of  II  re ter  Is  10 —  "Give  all  diligence  to  make  your  Galling 
and  Election  sure."  Since  God  has  given  promises  of  assurance, 
some  can  have  good  evidence  of  the  fact,  but  every  man  ought  not 
be  so  presumptuous  as  to  claim  infallible  certainty  of  election 
and  salvation. 2®  Moreover,  the  doctrine  of  final  justification 
in  terms  of  obedience  encourages  the  desire  to  make  sure  one’s 
election  by  demonstrating  works  worthy  of  repentance. 

God  does  not  expect  his  children  to  "work  for  nothing."2^ 


23.  "Directions  for  weak.  Distempered  Christians,"  works , 
VIII,  361-363. 

24.  The  Divine  Life ,  II,  13. 

25.  I,  23. 

26.  The  Hrotestant  Religion  Truely  Stated,  pp.  104-106. 


27. 


"Directory,"  works ,  II,  212. 
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The  reward  of  heaven  is  the  culmination  of  all  of  the  personal 
benefits  of  godliness  and  is  perhaps  the  most  dramatic  and 
concrete  for  Baxter.  He  discourages  concern  about  the  particulars 
and  the  physical  aspects  of  the  celestial  life,28  but  his  view 
of  heaven  is  as  real  as  it  is  exalted.  The  everlasting  rest  of 
the  saints  is  active,  "the  end  and  perfection  of  Motion."  It  is 
the  "perfect  endless  fruition  of  God  by  the  perfected  Saints 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  Capacity."29  The  hope  of 
heaven  should  make  men  "stir  for  the  attainment when  one 
sees  what  energy  a  proud  person  exerts  for  much  less,  there  is 
reason  to  do  much  more  for  God  and  salvation.  Moreover,  Baxter 
encourages  more  thought  about  heaven  now,  "to  taste  its  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  feed  upon  it."^-1 

E.  Social  Persuasions. 

Cognizant  of  the  social  character  of  human  life,  Baxter  uses 
the  example  of  Christian  saints  to  motivate  godliness,  or  at 
least  to  make  men  more  disposed  to  attend  to  the  will  of  God. 

This  approach  involves  a  sort  of  social  pressure  to  counteract 


28.  "Dying  Thoughts,"  works ,  XVIII,  404-405. 

.  ' 

29.  The  Saints  Everlasting  Kest,  I,  i,  1. 

30.  "how  or  hever,"  works ,  VII,  538. 

31.  The  Saints  Everlasting  Kest,  IV,  iii,  2.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  that  ■this  book,  the  topic  of  which  would  be  most  readily  asso¬ 
ciated  with  declining  years,  was  the  first  he  wrote,  though  not 
the  first  published. 
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the  continual  pressure  to  conform  to  the  ways  of  the  evil  world. 
The  unconverted  should  he  confronted  with  the  fact  that  he  is 
being  asked  to  affiliate  with  a  company  of  the  best  men  in  the 
world.  Christians  need  the  strength  of  the  fellowship  of  the 
saints.  Therefore,  keeping  the  saints  ever  in  mind  is  directed 
to  quicken  the  faith,  increase  the  resolution  of  mind,  and  provoke 
men  to  diligence  in  well-doing.  *^2  To  remember  the  examples  of 
good  men: 


will  help  us  when  we  are  sluggish,  and  sit  down  in  low  and  common 
things,  to  see  more  noble  things  before  us.  It  will  help  us  when 
we  are  in  doubt  of  the  way  of  our  duty;  and  when  we  are  apt  to 
favour  our  corruptions:  it  will  guide  our  minds  and  quicken  our 
desires,  with  a  holy  ambition  and  covetousness  to  be  more  holy:  it 
will  serve  us  to  answer  all  that  the  world  or  flesh  can  say,  from 
the  contrary  examples  of  sinning  men.^ 


Living  in  close  company  with  contemporary  men  of  faith  is  also 
advised.*^4 

Appealing  to  the  universal  desire  to  improve  the  social  order, 
Baxter  attempts  to  stimulate  godliness  by  proving  that  godliness 
contributes  to  the  betterment  of  society. ^5  In  A  Saint  or  a  Brute 
the  various  social  values  of  holiness  are  discussed  at  length. 

- - — — - — 

32.  '’The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  554-556;  "Now  or  Never,” 
works,  VII,  538. 

33.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  works,  XII,  362.  Cf.  p.  151. 

34.  "Directory,”  works.  III,  54. 

35.  One  of  the  advantages  of  conversion  is  the  resultant 
blessing  to  the  place  where  on©  lives.  "Treatise  of  Conversion," 
works,  VII,  225-226.  This  social  motivation,  however,  is  inci¬ 
dental  in  Baxter.  It  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  social  gospel 
or  any  progress  in  philosophy  of  history. 

36.  works ,  X,  184-201. 
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Holiness  makes  for  unity  of  all  men  under  one  head  in  Christ.  It 
destroys  selfishness,  which  is  the  dividing  and  destructive 
principle.  It  is  contrary  to  all  disturbing  evil.  It  effectually 
disposes  the  mind  to  duty.  It  cements  societies  with  sincere 
love.  It  makes  rulers  a  real  blessing  to  their  people.  It  makes 
of  men  the  most  loyal  and  obedient  subjects.  It  makes  men  true 
to  their  contracts.  It  makes  men  public-spirited  and  doers  of 
good  in  their  vocations.  It  makes  men  love  enemies  and  forgive 
wrongs.  In  short,  it  is  "the  surest  way  to  furnish  every  society 
with  all  the  blessings  that  are  truly  good  for  them.”  Therefore, 
if  one  is  realistically  concerned  about  the  welfare  of  society, 
he  must  bow  before  God  in  faith  and  obey  him. 

Motivations  for  Christian  living,  as  we  have  extracted  them 
from  Baxter,  are  of  two  types.  Baxter  first  starts  with  the 
character  of  God  in  relation  to  man  and  lets  his  sensitive 
imagination  play  upon  the  compelling  significance  of  these  facts, 
when  the  full  meaning  of  God,  who  graciously  loves  and  rightfully 
pules,  breaks  upon  the  consciousness,  men  will  love  and  obey  Him. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  Baxter  as  the  persuasive  preacher 
starts  with  man,  his  nature,  his  needs  and  desires.  If  the  pre¬ 
sent  desires  of  men,  less  exalted  though  they  may  be,  can  be 
tied  in  with  the  life  of  holiness,  the  initial  battle  is  won. 

Che  fulfillment  of  the  noblest  potentiality  of  man  is  the  promise 
sf  the  holy  life.  One’s  eternal  destiny  is  settled,  and  the  joys 
which  are  eternal  lie  ahead. ^  in  the  social  order,  the  strongest 

37.  Note  how  Baxter  combines  human  and  divine  elements  of 
motivation  in  the  statement  that  with  God  as  our  commander,  ”His 
love  the  encourager,  and  His  wrath  the  spur,  and  heaven  or  hell... 
the  issue,”  how  strong  should  be  man’s  resolutions  and  how  lively 
tiis  affections.  ”Now  or  Never,”  works,  VII,  539. 
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and  most  just  society  Is  made  possible,  whether  considering 
individual  interests  or  those  of  society,  it  is  nothing  short 
of  folly  to  ignore  or  reject  the  way  of  God, 

Motives  springing  from  God  are  "transcendently  above” 
those  originating  in  the  life  of  the  creature.38  Benefits 
accruing  to  the  individual  and  society  may  be  classed  as  by¬ 
products  of  what  is  a  heavenly  devotion.  However,  because 
of  the  manner  in  which  Baxter  uses  them,  they  are  more  than 
by-products.  They  are  held  up  as  a  part  of  goal.  Some  are 
only  immediate,  temporary  goals,  but  the  hope  of  heaven,  for 
instance,  is  prerequisite  to  the  ultimate  goal  of  perfect 
communion  with  God.  They  are  good  inherent  correlates  of  true 
godliness,  and  it  is  nothing  but  wisdom  to  capitalize  upon 
them  as  motivations  to  godliness,  while  such  consideration 
of  rewards  and  punishment  may  be  justifiable  in  the  beginning, 
the  higher  pull  of  unaffected  love,  which  is  its  own  reward, 
should  ultimately  replace  the  former. 39  He  does  throw  the 
flood  lights  upon  the  implications  of  rewards  and  punishment 
is  legitimate  motivation,  but  he  qualifies  his  treatment  by 
saying  the  love  of  God  is  also  involved  and  should  eventually 


38.  The  Divine  Life,  II,  178. 

39.  The  "Soul  of  a  Believer  groweth  up  by  degrees,  from 
;he  more  troublesome  (but  safe)  Operations  of  Fear,  to  the 
lore  high  and  excellent  Operations  of  Complacential  hove.” 
eliquiae,  I,  7. 
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be  dominant. 

God-centered  motivation  may  be  thought  of  as  primary 
and  man-centered  motivation  as  secondary.  God-centered 
factors  are  primary  in  the  sense  that  they  are  the  most 
lofty  and  should  ultimately  be  the  only  motivating  factors. 

”.  .  .  thankfulness  for  Redemption,  and  Love  to  God 
Redeemer,  should  be  the  main  motive,  even  to  the  wicked."  40 
let  God-centered  factors  may  not  be  dominant  in  the  beginning. 
Because  of  human  limitations  the  motivations  of  fear  and  the 
lure  of  reward  may  assume  the  more  powerful  role.  If  such 
factors  should  not  be  used  for  attaining  Heaven,  Baxter  says 
they  have  no  us©.41 


40.  Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.  100. 

41.  Aphorisms s  of  Justification,  p.  270. 
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Chapter  V 

THE  VIRTUES  OP  THE  DIVINE  LIFE 


The  summary  of  saving  religion  and  the  good  life  for  Baxter 
contains  two  emphases- -man*  s  love  for  God  and  man*s  denial  of 
inordinate  attachment  to  things  and  earthly  pleasures.^"  The  con¬ 
fusion  of  many  things  which  clutter  the  heart  must  be  cleared 
away,  but  devotion  to  the  one  thing  needful  must  replace  the 
transient  things  removed.  Selfishness,  which  is  the  heart  of 
sin,  the  soulTs  adultery,  must  be  conquered.  But  Baxter  is  no 
ascetical  fanatic.  The  love  of  God  is  the  creative  principle 
for  transforming  human  life.  It  is  ’’the  rectitude  and  fidelity 
of  the  soul,  and  the  sum  of  all  our  special  grace,  and  the  heart 
of  the  new  creature,  and  the  life  and  strength  of  actual  holi¬ 
ness.”^ 

- 

_ 

l.”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works .  XI,  xxxi  and  373. 

2. Ibid. .  p.  xxvii. 
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One  reason  for  considering  these  unifying  features  before  de¬ 


scribing  the  many  virtues  is  that  any  coherent  ethical  theory 
must  have  some  controlling  core  of  virtue.  Around  some  central 
love  the  aspects  of  the  good  life  cluster.  The  unique  character 
of  each  theory  is  dependent  more  upon  this  touchstone  virtue  than 
upon  specific  derivative  virtues.  For  the  one  crowning  virtue 
determines  what  is  the  essence  of  the  many.  If  this  central  love 
is  of  the  polls,  the  good  man  may  be  a  Nazi  storm-trooper,  Spar¬ 
tan  warrior,  or  Athenian  statesman.  If  it  is  love  of  pleasure, 
the  good  man  may  be  an  Epicurus  or  a  Bacchus,  depending  on  how 
pleasure  is  conceived.  If  it  is  love  of  virtue  as  man*s  end, 
the  good  man  may  be  a  Stoic  moralist  or  an  hypocritical  Pharisee. 
Even  within  the  Christian  tradition  variations  of  the  ethical 
theme  issue  from  different  understandings  of  the  God  we  serve 
and  varying  ways  of  loving  Him.  For  marked  contrasts  exist  be¬ 
tween  3uch  ancients  as  Origen  and  Clement  of  Home,  between  such 
monastics  as  Benedict  and  Francis,  and  such  moderns  as  Kierke¬ 
gaard  and  Rauschenbusch.  Because  of  its  crucial  nature  in  an 
ethical  theory,  we  must  attend  to  this  problem. 

It  Is  particularly  important  to  get  this  stance  clear  as  it 
is  in  Baxter  in  order  to  understand  and  evaluate  his  ethical 
theory.  To  observe  merely  the  many  virtues  described  and  to 
catalogue  the  multitude  of  ^directions,"  may  result  in  confusion 
unless  one  understands  their  relation  to  the  dominant  virtues 
and  the  specific  character  of  these.  It  is  Instructive  in  the 

| 

beginning  that  he  includes  two  virtues  in  the  essence  of  reli¬ 
gion.  It  is  not  just  love  for  God  or  just  self-denial,  but  the 
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two  run  parallel  and  are  reciprocally  related.  As  with  Calvin, 
they  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin  of  godliness. ^ 


Love  to  God 

Unqualified  resignation  of  the  self  to  God  in  love  is  the 
"very  form  and  life"  of  sanctification.^  Commitment  to  God  is 
imperious.  All  other  masters  and  ends  are  rejected  so  that  one 
may  live  unto  God  alone.  There  are  simply  two  ways  of  life,  and 
men  are  no  better  than  what  they  love  and  seek.  Where  earthly 
things  are  held  in  highest  esteem  as  ends  within  themselves,  men 
will  be  no  higher  and  have  no  more  lasting  possession.  Where 
heavenly  things  are  dearest  and  preferred  in  practice,  they  shall 
form  the  character  and  be  the  possession  of  men.p  The  idea  of  a 
divided  house  with  two  masters  is  of  course  rejected.  Sense  can¬ 
not  share  the  rule  with  reason  under  God.  Heaven  cannot  be  kept 
in  reserve  while  earth  is  loved  presently  as  best.  "Nothing  so 
much  defendeth  worldlines3,  as  a  cheating  hope,  that  you  have  it 
but  in  a  subdued,  pardoned  degree;  and  that  you  are  not  world¬ 
lings  when  you  are."^  Love  to  God  must  be  a  single  love  of 
complete  devotion.  Either  you  are  saint  or  brute.  "Let  love  so 


3. Institutes.  Ill,  vii,  1  and  10. 

4.  "Direct ions  and  Persuasions  to  a  Sound  Conversion,"  Works, 

VIII,  H4.7. 

5.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XII,  51+-55- 


6. "Directory,"  Works .  Ill,  93 • 
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close  you  with  him,  and  unite  you  to  him  that  you  may  know  no 
happiness  but  his  love  and  glory,  and  see  with  no  other  light 
than  his;  and  know  no  will  but  the  will  of  God."?  Take  God  for 

Q 

your  all,  i.e.,  as  God.  It  is  Baxter* s  personal  confession  in 
later  life  that  earlier  he  had  stressed  penitence  and  grief  for 
sin  to  the  sacrifice  of  love  and  joyful  praise  to  God.  The  words 
of  love  and  praise  had  been  on  his  lips,  but  he  says  he  "coldly 
spake"  them.  Now,  however,  he  says  they  are  more  meaningful  for 
he  has  come  to  consider  "Love  and  Delight  in  God,  and  praising 
him,  as  the  top  of  all  my  Religious  Duties,  for  which  it  is  that 
I  value  and  use  the  rest."^ 

What  is  the  specific  nature  of  this  love  to  God?  In  the  first 
place,  love  to  God  is  not  on  the  same  level  with  love  for  some 
object  on  the  earth.  It  is  love  of  the  infinite,  "Universal 
Good,"  and  is  not  limited  by  the  object.  The  only  limitation  is 
in  man* s  imperfections,  the  narrowness  of  the  subject.  As  the 
love  of  infinite  wisdom  differs  from  the  love  of  a  particular 
wise  man,  "so  doth  the  love  of  God,  from  the  love  of  a  particular, 
created  good."-^  Moreover,  this  love  is  not  so  dominantly  a 
passionate  love  as  love  for  creatures.  Love  to  God,  he  says,  is 
"like  the  brook  that  slide th  into  the  ocean,  where  it  is 


7. " A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,"  Works ,  XI,  3&7* 

8.  "Look  on  all  the  world  as  a  shadow,  and  on  God  as  the  sub¬ 

stance."  "Directions  for  Weak.  Distempered  Christians,"  Works, 
VIII,  314.6.  ‘ 

9.  Reliquiae  t  I,  129* 


10. "Directory,"  Works,  IT,  353 
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Insensibly  devoured/*  more  than  like  the  roaring  river  hardly 
jontained  within  its  banks. ^  This  hint  of  Dionysian  mysticism 
is  not  entirely  characteristic  of  Baxter,  however.  The  love  of 
Jod  is  not  principally  seen  in  violent  passion,  but  in  a  ’’high 
sstimation”  of  Him,  in  ’’the  will’s  adhering  to  him,”  and  in  the 
resultant  effects.  Yet  passion  is  not  excluded.  In  the  next 
place,  he  notes  that  the  sinner  comes  to  love  God  not  only  for 
special  benefits  to  him,  but  also  because  of  Godr s "excellencies 
and  perfections”  in  Himself.*^  It  is  true  though  that  assurance 
of  His  special  love  to  us  greatly  increases  our  love  to  God.^- 
In  the  present  life  we  love  God  most  as  he  appears  in  His  Son, 
the  Word,  and  His  creatures,  but  the  more  perfect  we  become,  we 
shall  love  God  more  for  Himself,  His  goodness  and  perfection. 

But  whatever  the  motivation  or  typecof  love,  Baxter  defines  its 
essential  nature  the  same  way.  It  is  ’’nothing  but  the  rational 
appetite  of  good:  or  the  will’s  volition  of  good  apprehended  by 
the  understanding.”^  There  are  listed  three  types  of  love  as 
based  on  the  state  and  attitude  of  the  lover.  There  is  ’’De¬ 
siring,  Seeking  Love.”  Then  there  is  ’’Mourning,  Lamenting  Love,” 
when  one  is  deprived  of  the  beloved.  And  there  is  ’’Enjoying, 
Delighting  Love,”  which  is  the  state  of  the  glorified  and  is  the 
goal  of  all  others.  This  last  type  is  not  quite  like  the  delight 
of  sense  which  men  have  in  common  with  beasts,  nor  like  an 


11. Ibid. .  pp.  353-35^.  12. Ibid.,  p.  354* 

13 .Ibid.,  pp.  354-355. 

15. Ibid.,  p.  357. 


14. Ibid.,  p.  356. 
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irrational,  enthusiastic  delight.  It  is  ’’the  solid,  rational 
complacency  of  the  soul  in  God  and  holiness,  arising  from  the 
apprehensions  of  that  in  him,  which  is  justly  delectable  to 
us.'’1^  It  excels  any  temporal  pleasure,  is  an  inward  gladness, 
not  inconsistent  with  sorrow.  Though  most  Christians  may  not 
now  reach  a  high  degree  of  delight  in  the  Lord,  one  may  still 
expect  ’’lives  incomparably  more  quiet,  contented,  and  pleasant 
to  us,  than  are  the  lives  of  the  greatest  or  happiest  world¬ 
lings.”17 

God  is  infinitely  fit  for  the  soul*s  delight.  The  mind  may 
delight  in  His  perfections  of  being,  as  the  eye  delights  in  pas¬ 
toral  beauty.  Delight  in  His  wondrous  works,  in  your  relation 
to  him  as  Father,  in  God  as  shining  in  Christ,  in  your  safety 
and  treasure  through  H.im,  and  above  all  in  the  fore-thoughts  and 
hope  of  glory.  God  wills  that  you  delight  in  Him,  so  that, 
among  other  reasons,  you  will  not  think  that  ”a  little  is  enough, 
and  that  serious  diligence  is  unnecessary  preciseness,  and  that 
one  quarter  of  your  duty  is  an  excess. Baxter  directs  that 
you  labor  for  the  fullest  conception  of  God’ s  goodness  and  abhor 
the  Devil* s  representations  of  Him  as  evil,  so  that  love  to  God 

may  not  be  stunted.  Think  of  God  as  ’’more  full  of  goodness, 

20 

than  the  sea  of  water,  or  the  sun  of  light.” 

It  is  not  possible  to  love  God  in  excess,  for  ’’Infinite 


16. Ibid.,  p.  409.  17. Ibid. 


18. Ibid. .  pp.  409-I1.ll. 
20. Ibid.,  p.  375, 


19. Ibid.,  p.  413 
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Goodness  cannot  possibly  b©  loved  too  much  (unless  as  the  passion 

may  possibly  be  raised  to  a  degree  distracting  or  disturbing  the 
21 

brain).”  Whereas  in  the  love  of  creatures  there  are  perver¬ 
sions  of  both  extremes,  of  excess  and  of  lack,  in  the  love  of  God 

there  are  only  the  vices  of  not  loving  Him,  of  hating  Him  and  of 

22 

loving  His  creatures  instead  of  the  Creator.  Therefore,  love 
’’freely  and  boldly,  without  the  stops  of  suspicions  and  fears. ”23 
Ten  reasons  are  stated  for  making  love  to  God  the  crowning 
virtue,  and  they  merit  listing  as  such.^  1.  Love  to  God  is  the 
’’motion  of  the  soul”  which  is  the  means  to  the  goal  of  man.  God 
Himself  is  the  End;  love  to  Him  as  such  is  supreme.  2.  Man  is 
not  resigned  to  God  until  he  love  God,  for  the  pattern  of  love 
reveals  the  heart  of  the  man.  3*  The  love  of  God  is  ’’the  per¬ 
fection  and  highest  improvement  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  the  end  of  all  other  graces,  to  which  they  tend,  and  to  which 
they  grow  up,  and  in  which  they  terminate  their  operations.”  It 
is  the  unifying  virtue  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  noblest  ex¬ 
pression  of  man  and  the  culmination  of  all  other  virtues.  There¬ 
fore  other  virtues  should  be  exercised  to  protect  and  encourage 
this  one.  For  example,  faith  should  reveal  God,  the  object  of 
love,  as  always  present.  Mortification  should  keep  away  divert¬ 
ing  objects  and  enervating  desires. ^  Moreover,  love  to  God,  the 


22. Ibid. 

2li.  Ibid.  ,  pp.  357-359. 


21. Ibid. .  p.  359. 
23* Ibid.,  p.  375* 

25* Ibid. .  p.  366. 
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iesire  to  please  Him,  is  the  sum  of  all  other  graces.20  It  is  the 
Fruit  of  the  spirit,  the  heart  of  the  new  creature,  the  epitome  of 
sanctification.  To  sanctify  and  to  work  in  man  the  love  of  God  and 
loliness  signify  the  same  thing.  Love  is  the  final  grace,  and  feith 
is  but  the  means  to  the  greater  end.  "The  bellowes  of  Faith  kind¬ 
ling  Love,  and  Love  working  by  holy  Obedience,  Patience,  Mortifi- 
sation.  Gratitude  and  Praise,  is  the  substance  of  all  true  Reli¬ 
gion.  "^7  Ij-.  Love  to  God  is  the  essence  of  moral  excellency  in 
Dther  virtues,  without  which  they  are  to  God  "as  a  lifeless  carri¬ 
on  is  to  us.”  The  test  of  the  acceptableness  of  virtues  is  to 
prove  that  it  comes  from  "a  willing,  loving  mind."^°  5 •love  is 
bhe  key  to  obedience;  it  is  the  spring  of  duty.  nLove  setteth  the 
uind  on  thinking,  the  tongue  on  speaking,  the  hands  on  working, 
bhe  feet  on  going,  and  every  faculty  obeyeth  its  command.”  He 

pQ 

says  it  "puts  a  mellow,  pleasant  sweetness  into  all  our  duties." ^ 7 
S.  Obedience  thus  motivated  is  natural  and  cheerful,  "acceptable 
bo  God,  and  pleasant  to  ourselves."  7»  love  is  "a  pure,  chaste, 
and  cleansing  grace,"  which  carries  sin  away  and  conquers  lesser 
pleasures.  Only  the  love  of  God  can  overcome  self-love.  Ponder 
bhe  wonderful  love  of  God,  and  you  will  hate  sin.^O  8.  Love 
bo  God  is  the  rightful  acknowledgement  of  His  goodness, 
lod  intended  it  by  His  creation  of  intelligent  creatures.  Those 


26. Ibid. .  575-576.  Cf.  pp.  390-391;  "A  Saint  or  a  Brute," 
Yorks .  X,  2L(.. 

27 .Catholick  Theolo^ie.  I,  II,  91.  28. Ibid. .  I,  II,  92. 

29. "Dying  Thoughts,"  Works ,  XVIII,  5 09. 


30. "Directory,"  Works .  II,  252 
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>rho  despise  His  goodness  are  as  the  blind  man  who  does  not  appre- 
jiate  the  sun.  9.  Love  is  ”the  enjoying  and  delighting  grace,” 
is  related  to  communication  with  God  and  the  complacential  enjoy- 
tient  of  Him.  10.  ”Love  is  the  everlasting  grace,  and  the  work 
vhich  we  must  be  doing  in  heaven  for  ever.” 


Self-Denial 


31 

Baxter  rates  selfishness  as  the  ’’radical,  mortal  sin.”  It 
is  the  ” grand  idolatry  of  the  world. ”3^  It  is  in  essence  rebel¬ 
lion  against  God,  the  assertion  of  creaturely  independence. 
Selfish  men  care  mainly  for  themselves,  must  have  their  own  whims 
pleased,  and  will  tolerate  no  enemy  to  self.  Selfish  men  block 
the  way  to  godliness  for  themselves  and  others.  The  power  of  the 
self  is  tyrannical.  3Tt  overcomes  the  commands  of  God,  tramples 
the  promises  of  eternal  life,  ignores  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

It  stops  the  eyes  and  ears  to  goodness  and  mercy;  love  itself  is 
repulsed;  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  are  quenched.  ’’Like 
Sampson  it  breaks  all  bonds  that  are  laid  on  it;  and  till  it  be 
weakened  itself,  there  is  no  holding,  no  ruling,  no  saving  the 
soul  that  is  ruled  by  it. ”33  Moreover,  selfishness  is  painted 
as  the  most  near  and  dangerous  of  sins.  The  self  is  turned 
against  the  self.  ”Alasl  that  a  man  should  turn  his  own  sub- 
stance  into  poison,  and  feed  upon  it  to  his  own  destruction! ” ^ 


31. "A  Treatise  of  Self  Denial,”  Works,  XI,  v.  32. Ibid. ,  p.  325. 


33. Ibid. .  p.  110. 


34. Ibid.,  p.  Ill 
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Furthermore,  it  is  the  ’’most  obstinate  disease  in  the  world. ”^5 
Baxter  observes  how  hard  is  the  duty  of  self-denial  (more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  any  except  that  of  love  to  God)  and  how  few  desert  the 
chains  of  selfishness.  He  points  to  men1 s  desire  for  authority 
and  for  applause  to  feed  their  vain  opinions  of  themselves.  He 
notes  the  tendency  to  diminish  personal  sin  and  to  magnify  that 
of  others.  And  how  easily  do  men  nfail  out”  in  ill  will,  but  are 
reconciled  only  with  difficulty.  Men  are  anxious  to  teach  but 
backward  in  learning.-*  Even  among  Christians  the  power  of  self 
is  not  subdued.  Laxity  to  church  discipline,  averseness  to  the 
costly  duties,  lack  of  patience  in  suffering,  the  M swarms  of 
errors,”  and  the  ’’multiplying  of  sects”  testify  to  the  fact.  He 
says,  ’’Let  a  servant  or  child  go  prayerless  to  their  work,  and 
few  regard  it;  but  they  will  not  go  without  meat,  or  drink,  or 
clothes.”-^  Many  professing  believers  he  considers,  underneath 
a  form  of  zeal  and  orthodoxy,  to  be  deluding  themselves  with  !’a 

selfish  kind  of  religiousness.”  Though  they  walk  peaceably  when 

- 

all  goes  well,  ’’when  once  they  are  but  touched  and  crossed  in 

their  self-interest,  do  presently  shew  that  there  is  that  within 

them  which  we  or  they  before  perceived  not.”^  Many  ministers 

who  would  not  refuse  to  ask  for  the  tithe  hesitate  to  instruct 

39 

and  discipline  every  member  of  the  parish.  In  the  very  duties 
of  religion  he  sees  that  some  were  only  serving  the  self; 


35* Ibid.  36. Ibid. ,  pp.  xxxvii-li. 

37. Ibid. .  p.  93. 

39. Ibid. ,  pp.  87-88. 


38. Ibid. ,  p.  xxxvi. 
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"their  holiest  devotions  are  but  such  a  serving  of  God,  as 

flatterers  will  serve  their  prince  .  .  .  with,  merely  that  he 

.  .  .  may  serve  their  ends.”^0  What  would  be  good  works  are 

corrupted  by  motives  which  are  selfish.  Moreover,  spiritual 

mercies  may  be  the  occasion  for  unrighteous  pride  and  vain  glory. 

For  instance,  glory  in  knowledge  only  as  an  opportunity  for 

serving  God,  and  let  not  the  humble  be  proud  of  their  humility.^ 

So  pernicious  and  universal  is  self-interest  that  all  should  be 

li2 

convinced  of  its  presence  and  power.  Awareness  of  this  in¬ 
transigent  foe,  this  Trojan  horse  within  the  walls,  compels 
Baxter  to  declare  an  all-out  personal  war.  Unwilling  to  hope  for 
victory  simply  as  a  by-product  of  a  new  faith  in  God,  he  brings 
the  fight  out  into  the  open  and  works  directly  against  the  enemy 
of  self-interest.  His  pastoral  temperament  is  expressed  in  the 
desire  to  make  the  way  plain  and  easier  to  follow.  The  result 
is  his  work  on  self-denial,  which  he  considers  the  complement  of 
The  Life  of  Faith. 

Self-denial  means  for  Baxter  the  "disclaiming,  renouncing, 
disowning  and  forsaking"  of  self.  Self  refers  to  the  person  as 
apart  from  redemption  in  Christ  and  subjection  to  God  and  as  a 
competitor  to  God.  Therefore  it  is  to  be  denied  both  by  neglect 
and  by  direct  opposition. ^  Speaking  negatively,  this  does  not 


lj.o.ibid. .  p.  141.  cf.  pp.  307,  354* 

1+1.  "The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,”  Works, 
IX,  580-581. 

1+2. ”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works ,  XI,  115-118. 
i+3»Ibid. .  p.  58. 
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mean  that  one  must  either  destroy  himself  or  seek  to  lose  indivi¬ 


dual  identity  in  absolute  union  with  God.  It  does  not  require 
a  hatred  of  life  itself  or  the  destruction  of  appetites  and 
senses  or  complete  blocking  of  them.  Here  is  where  the  Puritan 
form  of  self-denial  differs  from  the  ascetic  form  in  monastic  ism. 
Man  is  not  to  deny  the  effect  of  God's  grace  which  works  goodness 
within  him.  Self-denial  means  nothing  which  ultimately  and  really 
hurts  him.^  In  ten  propositions  Baxter  draws  contrasts  between 
selfishness  and  the  denial  of  self.^  The  resultant  elucidation 
of  self-denial  may  be  summarized  by  the  following  affirmations. 

It  involves  the  acknowledgement  that  earthbound  desire  was  not 
made  to  be  pleased  before  God,  that  final  glory  and  honor  go  to 
God,  before  whom  man  humbly  waits.  The  creatures  are  to  be  re¬ 
stored  to  use  for  God's  glory,  and,  though  men  may  love  life  and 
pleasures,  God  is  preferred.  Man  is  a  steward  under  God  who  owns 
him  and  all  things  he  uses.  Absolute  trust  is  to  be  placed  in 
God  to  preserve  the  well  being  of  man  and  properly  to  dispose  of 
all  men  and  all  things.  The  Law  of  God  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
obeyed.  Most  concern  is  directed  to  spiritual  affairs,  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

It  is  clear  that  Baxter  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  positive 
correlate  of  denial.  Denial  is  perversion,  if  God  be  not  es¬ 
poused.  Once  self-denial  is  defined-- 

•  .  .to  go  out  of  self  to  God,  and  resign  up  ourselves  to  him, 
and  possess  no  interest  but  him  and  in  him,  and  to  have  nothing 


Itlt-.Ibid. .  pp.  58-59 


ii5»rbid. ,  pp.  59-76. 
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that  we  esteem,  or  love,  or  care  for  in  comparison  of  him,  know¬ 
ing  that  for  him  we  were  made,  redeemed,  preserved  and  sancti¬ 
fied,  and  therefore  desiring  to  be  wholly  and  only  his,  and  to 
have  no  credit,  no  goods,  no  life,  no  self,  but  what  is  his,  for 
his  service,  at  his  will  and  at  his  disposal,  and  government,  and 
provision*  .  .  .4-° 

Love  of  God  and  self-denial  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin* 
tfot  only  is  self-denial  incomplete  without  positive  dedication  to 
Sod,  but  it  is  "procured  by  the  knowledge  and  love  of  God,  ad¬ 
vancing  him  in  the  soul  to  the  debasing  of  self.  4? 

The  redeemed 

soul  is  so  delighted  by  the  glory  and  goodness  of  the  Lord  that 
he  is  taken  out  of  himself  to  God*  It  is  not  as  the  steeled  de¬ 
termination  of  a  Stoic,  but  "the  love  of  God  and  the  hopes  of 
glory  .  *  .  make  him  throw  away  the  world.  .  .  .4®  Then  where 
Sod’s  interest  is  stronger  and  more  predominant  habitually  than 
the  interest  of  the  appetites  of  sense,  there  is  true  self-denial, 
the  perfect  example  of  which  Is  Christ. 

Now  what  is  the  specific  attitude  toward  things  and  delights 
3f  human  existence  on  earth?  The  popular  stereotype  that  Puri¬ 
tans  tried  to  out-law  all  pleasure  is  an  unjust  oversimplifica¬ 
tion.  Baxter  is  not  sour-faced,  though  his  portraits  are.  The 
Language  of  delight  springs  eternally  from  his  pen.  The  halo  of 
lope  and  joy  radiates  from  his  presence.  To  be  sure,  his  was  in 
Jssence  a  divine  delight,  not  a  gluttonous  satisfaction  or 
earthly  bliss.  However,  as  already  indicated,  appetite  and  the 
ise  of  things  are  not  rejected  per  se .  The  world  and  flesh  are 


Ij-6.Ibid. ,  p.  8^. 
1^.8.  Ibid* 


li7.Ibid* ,  p.  119. 
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good  or  bad  depending  essentially  upon  the  end  of  their  use.  All 
bodily  pleasures  are  not  sin,  yet  "seeing  nothing  but  the  pleas¬ 
ures  of  the  flesh  and  carnal  mind"  is  the  end  of  sinners.^ 

Baxter  is  not  morbidly  ascetic.  It  is  inordinate  pleasure  which 
must  be  avoided  because  it  tends  to  corrupt  the  soul,  enticing  it 


to  sin  and  turning  it  from  God.  And  it  is  man1 s  daily  duty  to 
make  "holy  improvement"  of  what  is  lawful  pleasure.  Terrestrial 
things  may  be  sought  only  as  a  "means  to  higher  things.""’0  If 
the  creature  is  the  end  of  labor,  it  would  be  better  to  sit  still 
or  change  the  intention.  The  heir  of  heaven  might  be  compared  to 
the  swift  traveller  whose  delight  is  more  in  the  destination  and 
the  people  he  will  meet  than  in  the  route  of  his  journey.  "When 
you  seek  for  credit,  or  pleasure,  or  maintenance  in  the  world. 


it  must  not  be  finally  for  the  love  of  these,  but  for  the  end 
which  they  are  given  for,  and  which  your  hearts  and  lives  and  all 
must  be  devoted  to."^  The  ease  with  which  love  for  the  thing 
itself  develops  in  spite  of  once  loving  it  only  for  God  is  under¬ 
stood  and  decried. ^  The  fact  makes  one  perennially  suspicious 


49. Ibid.,  p.  213. 


50. "The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,"  Works . 

ix,  511. 


5l.Ibid. ,  p.  512. 

52. "Many  a  scholar  that  at  first  desired  learning  to  fit  him  for 
the  service  of  God,  and  his  church,  doth  by  suffering  carnality 
to  insinuate  and  prevail,  lose  much  of  the  purity  of  his  first 
affections,  and  in  time  grow  more  cold  and  regardless  of  his  first 
ands,  and  loveth  common  learning  merelv  for  itself,  and  for  the 
ie light  of  knowing,  or  (which  is  worse)  to  get  him  a  name  among 
uen." 


"We  should  take  our  meat,  and  drink,  and  clothes,  but  to 
strengthen  and  fit  us  for  the  service  of  our  Master:  but  how 
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of  pride  and  appetitive  desire,  lest  he  be  ensnared.  Men  are  to 
have  nothing,  be  nothing,  and  do  nothing,  except  as  from,  by  and 
for  God.  ’’Own  not  any  self  but  in  and  for  God,  and  then  you  may 
love  and  seek  it  freely;  for  this  is  to  be  called  a  loving  and 
seeking  of  God,  and  not  of  self  The  essence  of  self-denial 

is  not  withdrawal,  but  such  a  devotion  to  God  that  things  and 
temporal  joys  are  sanctified  to  divine  ends  and  the  desire  for 
them  is  minimized, ^  However,  if  one  finds  that  he  cannot  desist 
from  earthly  delights  unless  he  withdraws  from  objects  of  sense, 
he  is  to  ”do  so  and  spare  not.”  But  this  qualifying  condition 
is  added,  ”so  far  as  may  consist  with  your  serviceableness  to 
God  and  human  society.”^ 

Disciples  of  Christ  are  to  search  out  new  and  more  effective 
ways  of  using  the  things  of  the  world  to  do  good  to  many  people.^ 


quickly  do  we  turn  them  to  the  gratifying  of  our  flesh,  and  to 
the  service  of  another  master?”  Ibid. ,  pp.  512-513* 

53. ”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works,  XI,  36?. 

51].. ’’Not  that  I  would  have  you  turn  hermits .  and  monks,  and  for¬ 
sake  the  company  of  men  and  all  worldly  business;  no,  it  is  a 
higher  and  nobler  course  that  X  propound  to  you;  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  world  to  live  as  without  the  world,  and  as  if  tnere 
were  nothing  before  you  for  sensuality  to  feed  upon:  to  live  so 
fully  to  God  in  the  world,  that  you  may  see  God  in  all  the  crea¬ 
tures,  and  converse  with  him  in  those  same  objects,  by  which  the 
sensual  are  turned  from  him:  and  to  live  in  the  greatest  fulness 
of  all  things,  as  if  there  were  nothing  but  penury  to  your  flesh, 
and  seeing  God  in  all,  and  using  all  for  God,  and  denying  self, 
where  you  have  opportunity  to  please  it;  this  is  the  most  noble 
life  on  earth.”  Ibid, ,  p.  156. 

55. Ibid. 

56.”The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,”  Works, 

IX,  521. 
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Par  from  prohibiting  the  possession  of  property,  Baxter  pleads 

its  benevolent  use,  for  charity  presupposes  the  possession  of 

37 

something  to  give.  Worldly  things  were  made  by  God  and  bestowed 
on  man  for  his  advantage  and  grateful  use.  They  testify  to  the 
Pathert  s  "care  and  love,”  and  bind  us  to  love  and  duty.  Moreover, 
in  our  hands,  they  are  the  means  of  doing  Ris  work  among  men. 


They  are  means  by  which  we  may  refresh  our  brethren,  and  express 
our  love  to  one  another,  and  our  love  to  our  Lord  and  Master  in 
his  servants.  They  are  our  Master’s  stock,  which  we  must  trade 
with,  by  the  improvement  of  which,  no  less  than  the  reward  of  end¬ 
less  happiness  may  be  attained.  These  are  the  uses  to  which  God 
gives  us  outward  mercies.  Love  them  thus,  and  delight  in  them, 
and  use  them  thus,  and  spare  not;  yea,  seek  them  thus,  and  be 
thankful  for  them.  But  when  the  creatures  are  given  for  so  ex¬ 
cellent  a  use,  will  you  debase  them  all  by  making  them  only  the 
fuel  of  your  lusts,  and  the  provisions  for  your  flesh?5>8 


We  have  thus  far  noticed  that  objects  and  passions  must  be 
subordinate  to  the  love  of  God,  the  only  sufficient  and  true  end 
of  man.  Things  are  morally  neutral;  it  is  the  end  for  which  they 
are  used  which  determines  their  value.  In  the  daily  walk  through 
the  world  one  must  use  things  for  himself  and  for  others  with  the 
specific  service  of  God  intended.  Things  and  their  use  are  set 
under  the  law  of  love.  In  this  he  follows  Calvin.  Assuming  that 
Sod  advises  the  reason,  man's  self-denial,  his  relation  to  things, 
is  under  the  government  of  reason,  which  is  ”to  moderate  him. 
Baxter  attempts  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  libertinism  and  monasti- 
3  ism. 


5>7»nA  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works,  XI,  309. 
58.nDirectory,n  Works .  Ill,  88-89. 


39. Ibid.,  p.  157. 
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These  principles  are  expressed  in  the  specific  program  of 
self-denial  outlined  in  Baxter’s  treatise  on  the  subject. The 
first  division  deals  with  the  mortification  of  ’’your  corrupt  and 
selfish  disposition,”  which  involves  the  loves,  the  will,  the 
passions,  and  the  appetites.  All  of  the  faculties  are  bridled, 
under  the  controlling  love  of  God,  administered  through  reason. 
They  are  as  strings  of  a  harp  producing  a  divine  melody.  The 
next  division  outlines  the  occasions  of  self-denial  according  to 
the  objects  of  interest.  Pood,  sex,  songs,  conversation,  fiction, 
recreation,  housing,  apparel,  riches,  natural  delight  in  family 
and  friends,  and  physical  liberty  and  comfort  are  typical.  The 
discussion  of  pleasing  physical  accommodations  illustrates  the 
balanced  approach.  It  is  not  unlawful  to  desire  and  have  houses, 
gardens,  and  property  which  are  pleasing.  But  certain  conditions 
are  laid  down.  First,  one  must  not  desire  what  is  another ’ s  to 
please  himself.  Then,  such  accommodations  should  not  cost  so 
much  that  one  spends  on  them  what  should  go  for  greater  things. 
Third,  one’s  desire  must  be  for  the  right  ends,  ’’for  the  enabling 
you  the  better  and  more  cheerfully  to  serve  God,”  and  ’’not  prin¬ 
cipally  to  please  your  own  fancy.”  Necessity  and  need  are  first 
to  be  served,  and  afterward  there  is  lawful  ”so  much  delight  as 
is  useful  to  us  for  the  promoting  of  our  holiness;  but  not  to 
any  useless  tempting  delight.”  The  love  of  beauty  is  not 
denied,  if  in  the  context  of  the  love  of  God,  and  not  merely  the 
compass  of  natural  man's  delight.  As  to  recreation,  Baxter  lays 


60.1bid. .  pp.  124-308 


61. Ibid. ,  p.  184. 
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down  ten  rules  for  the  lawful  use  of  pastime.  The  essence  of 
them  is  that  the  end  must  be  to  fit  the  mind  and  body  for  the 
service  of  God  and  that  the  particular  recreation  shall  be  the 
’’least  offensive,  least  expensive  of  time  and  cost,  and  which  best 
furthereth  the  health  of  our  bodies,  with  the  smallest  inconveni- 
ence.,,D£:  Recreations  are  Myour  physic,  or  your  sauce;  and  there¬ 
fore  must  not  become  your  food,  nor  made  a  meal  of.”^  The  third 
division  of  the  program  is  directed  to  the  prideful  seeking  of 
honor  and  reputation.  The  denial  of  self  means  seeking  nothing 
but  for  the  sake  of  God.  Therefore  one  may  seek  a  place  of 
superiority  only  to  serve  the  interest  of  God.  But  if  this  be 
his  desire  he  will  not  seek  it  at  all  if  he  knows  one  more  able 
and  likely  to  serve  better  than  himself.  He  is  more  inclined  to 
wait  ■until  ”God  will  call  him  to  it,  and  then  he  may  expect  his 
help  and  blessing.”^  When  one  comes  into  authority  he  is  to 
use  it  for  God,  not  himself,  and  ’’contrive  how  he  may  most  serve 
and  honor  God;  and  this  will  be  easily  seen  in  his  endeavours. 
Ministers  should  be  exceedingly  watchful  against  pride  in  their 

position.  Their  reputation  is  useful  to  serve  spiritually  the 

66 

people,  but  not  to  vaunt  the  self. 

The  methods  of  practicing  self-denial  are  neither  monastic 
nor  Buddhist.  In  general  they  involve  constant  reminders  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Christian  faith,  life  within  the  Church  as  an 


63. Ibid. ,  p.  182. 
65. Ibid.,  p.  276. 


62. Ibid.,  p.  178. 

64. Ibid.,  p.  275. 
66. Ibid.,  p.  299. 
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instrument  of  grace  and  discipline,  study  of  Christ  as  the  ex¬ 
ample,  and  consuming  employment  in  the  love  and  service  of  God, 
But  Baxter  does  not  completely  reject  the  method  of  self-imposed 
affliction  on  the  body.  He  answers  the  query  about  using  such 
methods  as  "fasting,  watching,  going  barefoot,  lying  hard,  wear¬ 
ing  haircloth,"  by  affirming  that  the  body  must  be  in  some  way 
bumbled,  subdued  to  the  spirit,  and  made  fit  for  godly  use.  Yet 
such  affliction  must  never  be  made  an  end  in  itself,  and  the  body 
mist  never  be  rendered  maim  or  unfit  for  service.  He  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  whereas  some  friars  and  melancholics  venture  too  far 
In  this  direction,  most  people  are  too  lax,  and  "pamper  and 
please  their  flesh,  to  the  displeasing  of  God,  and  the  ruin  of 
bheir  souls.  And  I  know  but  few  that  have  need  to  be  restrained 
?rom  afflicting  or  taking  down  the  flesh  too  much. 

By  way  of  summary,  what  are  the  principal  values  of  self- 
lenial  as  conceived  by  Baxter?  In  many  places  he  lists  benefi- 

/  o 

iial  results  of  self-denial,00  but  the  essential  purposes  are 

'ew,  as  is  already  partially  evident.  For  one  thing,  self-denial 

Ls  the  essence  of  the  requisite  attitude  for  the  beginning  of 

talvation.  God  reveals  His  secrets  to  the  humble  and  comes  to 

69 

-hose  who  seek  Him  as  little  children.  Not  only  essential  for 
onversion,  self-denial  suggests  the  type  of  relation  necessary 


67. ibid.,  pp.  318-319. 

68. Ibid, .  pp.  325-359;  "The  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the  Cross 
f  Christ,"  Works.  IX,  533-550. 

69. "A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,"  Works ,  XI,  133* 
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for  continued  mediation  of  God’ s  grace  in  sanctification.  More¬ 
over,  self-denial  is  necessary  to  uproot  the  strongest,  most  per¬ 
sistent  competitor  to  the  godly  life,  i.e.,  the  self.  Love  to 
Grod  is  to  dominate.  Nothing  is  permitted  for  the  sake  of  self, 
for  it  is  corrupting.  Self-denial  is  a  bulwark  against  tempta¬ 
tion,  the  power  of  the  objects  of  sense  having  been  reduced  before¬ 
hand,  the  grand  impediment  to  all  religion  defeated.  Then,  self- 
denial  "boweth  the  soul  to  that  holy  compliance"  to  the  ordinances 
of  God  in  obedience.  The  self-denying  man  is  not  of  a  mind  to 
quarrel  with  God.  How  easily  he  forgives  a  wrong,  makes  confes¬ 
sion,  gives  restitution,  releases  any  unlawful  vanity  and  takes 
70 

rebuke!  But  self  can  hardly  prick  the  conscience  of  prideful 

sinners.  The  "great  duty  of  charitable  relieving  our  brethren 

in  necessity  to  the  utmost  of  our  power"  is  neglected  by  the 

selfish,  who  "think  by  dropping  now  and  then  a  penny,  they  have 

discharged  all  this  great  duty."  On  the  other  hand,  self-denial 

71 

makes  man  willing  to  see  need  and  minister  to  it.  The  life  of 

self-denial  and  hardness  is  the  best  conditioning  of  the  spiritual 

athlete  for  holiness  and  the  life  to  come.1  The  present  life  is 

"given  us  on  trial,"  and  the  supreme  issue  is  the  life  to  come.^ 

Therefore  what  feeds  the  soul  and  prepares  for  heaven  is  the 


7°. Ibid.,  p.  34 6.  71. Ibid.,  pp.  96-97. 

72." In  the  midst  of  bravery  and  plenty,  feasting  and  sporting, 
and  such  other  entertainments  of  the  senses,  it  is  hard  to  hold 
communion  with  God.  .  .  .  Prosperity  and  pleasure  make  men  drunk; 
and  the  tickled  fancy  sports  itself  in  abusing  the  captivated 
Hind."  "The  PoolTs  Prosperity,"  Works ,  XVII,  106-107. 


73. "Directory,"  Works,  II,  12 
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concern  of  Baxter.  And  In  reality  much  which  is  judged  afflict¬ 
ing  and  suffering  by  the  standard  of  sense  pleasure  may  be  used 
of  God  as  strokes  of  the  hammer  to  mold  his  graces  in  the  soul. 
The  pain  and  disappointments  of  the  world  are  but  goads  to  make 
one  place  his  store  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and  steal. 
’’What  have  I  left  me  for  my  support  and  solace,  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  vanity  and  vexation,  but  to  look  to  him  that  is  the  all 
sufficient,  sure,  never-failing  good?”^  In  the  world  one  has 
trouble  so  that  M:in  Christ  thou  mayst  have  peace. ”7^  The  design 
of  affliction  is  to  teach  one  that  there  is  no  comfort  and 

eternal  peace,  except  with  God,  his  servants,  and  the  means 

76 

leading  to  him. 

Baxter  is  tremendously  concerned  about  the  reflection  of  the 
light  of  the  central  virtue  through  the  many  facets  of  human 
life.  Virtue  is  not  one  merely,  but  it  is  many.  Notable  is  the 
breadth  and  depth  of  Baxter*  s  concern  for  the  expression  of  the 
godliness  of  the  Christian  in  all  areas  of  human  activity  and 
sxperience.  The  divine  use  of  all  time  and  all  things  is  a 
sacred  trust.  All  human  relations  and  social  institutions,  all 
types  of  useful  work,  are  occasions  for  the  expression  of  love 
and  self-denial. 

Many  virtues  are  involved;  yet  Baxter  has  little  interest  in 


71*.. Ibid.,  p.  373.  75. Ibid. 

76. The  Divine  Life.  II,  211. 
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a  systematic,  abstract  discussion  of  virtues  per  se.  As  an  evan¬ 
gelical  he  of  course  does  not  adopt  the  medieval  system  of  theo¬ 
logical  and  cardinal  virtues.  He  shows  little  tendency  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  cue  of  Puritans  like  William  Ames  who  started  with  a 

77 

framework  of  separate  virtues.  He  does  sometimes  refer  to 

three  general  virtues  in  series--holiness,  justice,  and  charity. ^ 

And  many  times  there  are  catalogued  such  lists  of  virtues  as  re- 

79 

pentance,  faith,  love,  obedience,  hope.  However,  the  naming 
of  virtues  and  discussing  them  is  not  the  major  framework  of 
Baxter’s  approach.  Instead  he  delivers  directive  suggestions 
(or  perhaps  mandates)  for  obeying  G-od  and  attaining  holiness. 

A  Christian  Directory  Is  an  extended  practical  treatise  with 
directions  for  holiness  and  with  solutions  to  problems  of  con¬ 
science.  The  most  complete  description  of  the  Christian  graces 
is  found  in  The  Character  of  a  Sound.  Confirmed  Christian,  and 
even  here  the  emphasis  is  on  the  Christian’ s  dynamic  relation  to 
God  and  on  what  he  does .  In  this  work  there  are  discussed  some 
fifty  types  of  responses  of  the  confirmed  Christian  (in  contrast 
to  the  weak  Christian  and  the  unconverted  man). 

The  fact  that  Baxter  demonstrates  little  disposition  to 


77 •William  Ames,  Conscience  with  the  Power  and  Cases  Thereof 
(London,  I6k3)* 

78. ” 'Be  sure  that  you  have  the  holiness,  justice,  and  charity 
within,  which  are  the  necessary  principles  of  good  works.’” 
'’Directory,”  Works,  II.  32k.  Cf.  ”Now  or  Never,”  Works,  VII, 

50k,  539,  5ko 7TJ5&. 

79. ” A  Sermon  of  Judgment,”  Works ,  XVII,  k99-S>00.  For  other 
lists  see  ”A  Saint  or  a  Brute , n  Works ♦  X,  20-23;  ’’The  Vain 
Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,”  Works,  XVII, 
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discuss  named  virtues  may  symbolize  his  thought  of  virtues,  not 
as  static  qualities,  but  as  active  principles  of  a  type  of  char¬ 
acter  disciplined  (through  faith  and  obedience)  toward  the  per¬ 
fect  love  of  God.  Virtues  are  not  ends  within  themselves.  They 
are  expressive  of  a  living,  redeeming,  trustful  relation  of  man 
to  God  which  is  the  purpose  of  God  for  him.  This  relation  is  the 
ultimate  good.  Virtues  indicate  the  integrity  of  the  relation, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  relation  gives  rise  naturally  to 
Christian  virtues.  Virtues  are  ways  of  responding  to  God  more 
than  graces  to  develop  in  the  process  of  attaining  holiness. 
Perhaps  it  can  be  said  of  Baxter  as  Paul  Ramsey  says  of  St. 

o  n 

Paul,  that  he  seems  to  be  copying  down  Christian  characteris¬ 
tics  rather  than  thinking  them  up.  Baxter  is  more  studied  and  de 
liberate  than  St.  Paul,  but  he  writes  as  one  who  has  experienced 
the  virtues  involved  in  Christian  obedience  and  observed  them 
intimately  in  the  lives  of  others. 

The  interpretive  discussion  which  follows  is  according  to 
clusters  of  virtues  which  best  characterize  the  Christian  who 
loves  God  and  denies  self.  The  names  given  to  each  virtue  are 
mainly  those  of  this  writer,  and  are  not  necessarily  Baxter’s. 

The  three  divisions--duties  to  God,  general  duties,  and  duties 
to  neighbor — belong  to  William  Ames.^  In  one  sense  it  is  a  bit 


80.  Basic  Christian  Ethics  (New  York,  195>0) ,  p«  195. 

81.  Conscience  with  the  Power  and  Cases  Thereof .  These  categories 
seem  more  appropriate  to  Baxter.  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man  divides 
virtues  according  to  duties  to  God,  to  self,  and  to  neighbor. 

To  talk  about  duties  to  the  self  in  Baxter’ s  thought  would  be 
misleading  for  the  self  is  not  rightly  the  object  of  duty,  but 
the  instrument  of  duty. 
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artificial  to  impose  these  categories  on  Baxter.  Yet  it  affords 
a  more  orderly  method  of  presenting  the  picture  of  the  Christian 
man,  and  a  method  not  entirely  unsuitable.  The  concept  of  "duty” 
is  of  course  germane  to  Baxter1 s  approach.  However,  to  separate 
duties  to  God  from  others  involves  some  false  abstraction  for  in 
a  sense  all  duties  are  to  God.  The  list  of  virtues  in  each  group 
does  not  exhaust  the  category.  The  virtues  treated  are  more 
illustrative  than  comprehensive  for  fear  of  needless  extension. 

Duties  to  God 

A.  Faith  in  God. 

Whether  in  preaching  or  writing  Baxter  seeks  to  enable  men 
to  see  God.  In  the  human  subject  it  is  faith  which  makes  the 
unseen  world  alive  and  personally  relevant.  Following  the  text 
of  Hebrews  11:1,  he  says  faith  is  ,rthe  practical  believing  in 
God  as  promising,  and  Christ  as  procuring  justification  and  sal- 
vation.”0^  For  things  unseen,  in  contrast  to  things  of  sense, 
faith  gives  "a  subsistence,  presence  and  evidence”  which  makes 
them  have  reality  for  the  subject.^  For  example,  he  says  that 
the  "glory"  yet  to  come,  no w  unseen  and  only  hoped  for,  is  so 
vivid  to  the  believer  that  he  is  affected  and  motivated  by  it, 

'’as  if  it  were  present  and  before  his  eyes.”^  However,  the 


82. "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XU,  9.  83. Ibid.,  p.  10. 

8I4..  Ibid. ,  p.  11. 
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object  is  not  thus  changed;  it  is  the  apprehension  which  is  en¬ 
hanced.  Moreover,  it  is  not  credulous  faith  for  Baxter;  his 
Reasons  for  the  Christian  Religion  demonstrates  his  concern  for 
Intellectually  satisfying  evidence. Faith  in  this  sense  is 
crucial  for  Baxter.  For  how  could  the  godly,  non-sensual  life 
begin  and  continue  without  lively  apprehension  of  God  who  is  the 
end  of  man,  of  the  way  of  the  spirit  which  is  dimmed  by  the  fer¬ 
vent  persistent  demands  of  sense?  ’’You  may  as  well  go  about  your 
bodily  work  without  your  eyesight,  as  about  your  spiritual  work 
without  faith. No  grace  can  be  exercised,  no  temptation  re¬ 
pelled,  no  act  of  mercy  or  business  performed,  in  a  manner  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God  without  the  divine  perspective  made  meaningful 
by  faith.  Faith  is  inherent  in  the  manner  of  life  and  not  spas¬ 
modically  related  merely  to  extraordinary  revelations.  It  is 
not  essentially  to  be  the  result  of  a  ’’complimental  visit”  with 
heaven  now  and  then,  so  much  as  ’’your  constant  business”  in  the 

On 

practice  of  it.  But  without  faith  one  continues  in  or  slips 
into  life  according  to  earthly  things  as  its  end,  instead  of  the 
God  of  faith.  Therefore  the  Christian  must  live  by  faith  as  in 
the  very  presence  of  God. 

Because  faith  is  not  one  physical  act  performed  once  for  all, 
Baxter  stresses  that  it  is  related  to  all  phases  of  Christian 
experience.  Christian  faith  is  not  isolated  belief,  and  it 


85.While  faith  is  essentially  trust  for  Baxter,  it  also  involves 
assent  of  the  mind. 

86. Ibid.,  p.  150.  87 .Ibid. 
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3xcludes  no  relation  to  either  the  Father,  Son  or  Holy  Spirit  and 
10  gift  of  grace.  All  that  is  signified  in  the  baptismal  cove¬ 
nant  is  contained  in  Christian  faith,  as  we  have  seen  in  Chapter 
III.  The  relation  of  faith  and  love  is  specifically  discussed. 
Phe  Pauline  idea  of  ’’faith  working  by  love”  is  stated.  Faith  in 
Christ  has  the  main  purpose  of  kindling  love.  It  is  as  ’’the 
burning-glass”  of  the  soul,  ”to  receive  the  beams  of  the  love  of 

lod,  as  they  shine  upon  us  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  thereby  to  in- 

88 

flame  our  hearts  in  love  to  God  again.”  And,  to  live  by  faith 
is  ’’but  to  love  (obey  and  suffer)  by  faith. This  means  the 
Christian  is  to  ’’live  by  faith  in  the  work  of  love.”^  All  that 
has  been  said  already  about  the  love  of  God  as  the  key  virtue  is 
really  implied  in  this  section  on  duties  to  God. 

B.  Hope. 

Hope  is  ’’the  life  of  our  heart s.”^  It  is  the  joy  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  faith.  Without  it  our  hearts  are  said  to  break  and  die 
within  us.  ”As  fear  is  a  foretaste  of  evil,  before  it  is  felt: 

so  hope  doth  anticipate,  and  foretaste  salvation,  before  it  is 
92 

possessed.” 

It  helpeth  exceedingly  to  support  it  [the  soul]  in  sufferings; 
it  encourageth  to  adventure  upon  the  greatest  difficulties: 
it  firmly  establisheth  it  in  the  most  shaking  Trials:  and  it 


88. Ibid. .  p.  153.  89. Ibid.  Cf.  p.  227. 

90. Ibid. .  p.  155. 

91. ’’Dying  Thoughts,”  Works ,  XVIII, 

92. Ibid. 
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mightily  enlivens  the  soul  in  duties;  and  is  the  very  spring  that 
sets  all  the  wheels  a  going.  .  .  .  who  would  believe,  or  obey,  or 
strive,  or  suffer,  or  do  any  thing  for  Heaven,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  hope  that  he  hath  to  obtain  it?93 

But  if  hope  dies,  "your  duties  die,  your  endeavours  die,  your 
joys  die,  and  your  souls  die."  Such  inertness  of  spirit  is  for 
Baxter  the  tragedy  of  tragedies.  When  faith  has  shown  the  truth 
and  goodness  of  the  thing  promised  there  is  no  real  obstacle  to 
lively  hope.  "Why  should  I  not  confidently  and  comfortably  hope, 
when  my  soul  is  in  the  hands  of  so  compassionate  a  Savior?  and 
when  the  Kingdom  is  at  the  disposal  of  so  bounteous  a  God?M<^ 

3.  Humility. 

Humility  is  essential  to  conversion,  which  involves  the 
recognition  of  sin  and  the  repentance  of  it.  Humility  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  all  Christians.  If  the  personal  appetites  and  de¬ 
sires  are  not  too  highly  valued,  they  will  the  more  easily  be 
denied  and  controlled.  Humility  prepares  the  soul  for  the  work 
pf  the  Spirit;  it  is  "to  make  ready  the  heart  for  a  fuller  enter¬ 
tainment  of  the  Lord  that  bought  it;  and  to  prepare  the  way  be- 
fore  him,  and  fit  the  soul  to  be  the  temple  of  his  Spirit." 

It  is  a  grace  inherent  in  the  walk  of  a  devoted  disciple. 

It  is  a  thing  very  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  all,  when  men  have  not 
too  high  thoughts  of  themselves,  and  seek  not  to  be  overvalued  by 
>thers,  either  as  great,  wise,  or  good.  ...  We  must  be,  indeed. 


93. The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest .  XV,  ix,  7» 
94>Ibid. .  p.  737.  93. Ibid.,  p.  74* 
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his  disciples,  who  "humbled  himself,  and  made  himself  of  no  rep¬ 
utation;"  (Phil.  ii.  7 >8;)  and  wiped  and  washed  the  feet  of  his 
disciples,  to  teach  them  what  to  be  and  do  to  one  another;  who 
hath  taught  us  the  necessity  of  cross-bearing  and  self-denial, 
and  to  humble  ourselves  as  little  children,  if  ever  we  will  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  .  .  .  and  hath  decreed  and  foretold 
us  that  whosoever  shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased,  and  he 
that  humble th  himself  shall  be  exalted;  and  therefore  the  great¬ 
ness  which  his  ministers  must  seek  must  be  to  be  the  servants  of 
the  rest. 96 


Pride  is  the  evil  from  which  humility  escapes.  "I  think  so  far 
as  any  man  is  proud  he  is  kin  to  the  Devil,  and  utterly  a  Stranger 
to  God  and  to  himself ."^7 

Baxter^  humility  is  neither  ostentatious  nor  hypocritical. 

He  is  aware  of  the  subtle  pride  of  religiosity  as  well  as  the 

Qfi 

blatant  pride  of  rebellion.7  Man  must  be  humble  because  of  the 

tenacity  of  sin*s  hold  upon  him.  Before  the  mighty  God  he  must 

sver  be  aware  of  his  finitude  and  proneness  to  evil.  The  divine 

perspective  makes  it  impossible  for  any,  however  great  and  good, 

99 

to  escape  the  duty  of  proper  humility. 

This  divine  perspective  also  makes  humility  not  an  indiscrim¬ 
inate  self-abasement,  but  a  balanced  evaluation  of  the  self, 
jreated  and  loved  by  God,  as  well  as  guilty  before  him.  Though 


96."W-hat  Light  Must  Shine  in  Our  Works,"  Works,  XVII,  211-212. 

97 » Reliquiae.  I,  13lj_. 

98.  Baxter  himself  confesses:  "To  have  sinned  while  I  preacht 

nd  wrote  against  Sin,  and  had  such  abundant  and  great  obligations 
’rom  God  .  .  .  doth  lay  me  very  low.  ..."  Reliquiae ,  I,  137 • 

99.  The  proper  point  of  reference  for  this  humility  is  always 
'Od,  not  the  superiority  of  some  other  man1 s  goodness  or 
.chievement  • 
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ie  does  speak  in  bold  terms  about  ’’loathing”  the  self,  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  that  we  might  properly  esteem  Christ  and  obtain  merciful 
pardon.'1'  Humility  is  treasured  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake  as 
for  its  relation  to  the  more  positive  purposes  of  God.  It  Is  an 
attitude  which  must  be  accompanied  by  understanding  and  positive 
direction.  Therefore,  a  minister  must  assert  himself  on  behalf 
of  his  God,  preaching  and  teaching,  and  seeking  to  change  men' s 
ninds.  As  humility  must  not  deter  the  minister  from  his  duty,  it 
nust  not  inhibit  any  other  in  performing  public  responsibility 
nor  prevent  the  zealous  contending  for  such  ends  as  the  faith 
and  peace  of  the  church.^  One  must  be  humble  before  God  without 
retreating  into  a  colorless  abrogation  of  the  self  in  order  to 
appear  humble  before  men. 


General  Duties 

il.  Prayer  and  Heavenly  Meditation. 

Worship  is  the  essential  discipline  for  Baxter.  Family  wor¬ 
ship  and  public  worship  at  the  church  are  often  directed.  Preach¬ 
ing  and  hearing  the  Word  are  needed.  Sunday  should  be  devoted 
to  works  of  devotional  significance.  Attend  worship,  study  the 
3ible,  read  books  on  ’’practical  divinity,”  instruct  members  of 
the  family,  engage  in  solitary  meditation.  Baxter's  interest  in 

i 

worship  and  his  facility  in  it  is  shown  in  his  The  Reformed 
liturgy,  composed  in  some  fifteen  days  for  conference  considera- 


l.”Directory,”  Works.  Ill,  f?l. 


2. Ibid. ,  pp.  6-7 
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tion.  He  appreciates  the  Puritan  emphasis  on  worship  as  a  con¬ 
frontation  of  the  soul  by  God,  resulting  in  forgiveness,  a  stir¬ 
ring  of  the  conscience,  and  commitment  to  the  more  perfect 
obedience. 

The  Christian  is  to  be  a  man  of  prayer.  Of  one  minister 
Baxter  says,  ”He  prayed  as  constantly  as  he  preached. Prayer 
is  the  bread  of  life,  and  the  Christian’s  hunger  will  search  out 
ways  and  times  for  satiation.  With  grateful  praise  he  daily 
prays.  In  reverent  petition  he  seeks  forgiveness  for  sin,  de¬ 
liverance  from  temptation,  bread  for  the  day,  materials  for 
work  to  be  done,  and  "all  the  supplies  of  grace”  which  the  needs 
of  the  day  demand.  And  pray  with  ’'unwearied  constancy,  fervency 
and  faith. Man’s  daily  business  and  greatest  business  is  with 
God,  and  "converse"  with  God  is  absolutely  essential.  Baxter 
laments  that  he  Is  no  more  willing  and  skillful  in  ’’the  manage¬ 
ment  of  my  great  important  business.”  He  continues:  ”0  what 
might  I  do  in  holy  meditation,  or  prayer  one  hour,  if  I  were  as 
ready  for  prayer,  and  as  good  at  prayer,  as  one  that  hath  so 
long  opportunity  and  so  great  necessity  to  converse  with  God, 
should  bel”^  Though  emptiness  may  attend  the  conversation  with 
men,  there  is  never  regret  for  giving  the  self  in  prayer.  ”1  oft 
repent  that  I  have  prayed  to  him  so  coldly,  and  conversed  with 
him  so  negligently,  and  served  him  so  remissly;  but  I  never 


3. ” A  Sermon  Preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Mr.  Henry  Stubbs,” 
flforks .  XVIII,  74. 

4.  The  Divine  Life.  II,  69-70.  g.Ibid.,  p.  322-323. 
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repent  of  the  time,  the  care,  the  affections  or  the  diligence 

6 

employed  in  his  holy  work.”  Though  one  converse  with  God  in 
solitude,  he  is  never  really  alone,  "for  I  shall  be  with  him 
whose  love  is  of  greater  use  and  benefit  to  me,  than  the  love 
of  all  my  friends  in  the  world."^  Therefore  it  behooves  man 
to  follow  this  direction: 


Gather  up  all  the  love,  and  thoughts,  and  desires,  which  have 
been  scattered  and  lost  upon  the  creatures,  and  set  them  all 
on  God  himself,  and  press  into  his  presence,  and  converse  with 
him,  and  thou  shalt  find  the  mistake  of  thy  present  discontents, 
and  sweet  experience  shall  tell  thee  thou  hast  made  a  happy 
change • ® 


Herein  is  the  source  of  life  to  the  soul,  the  veritable  bread 
of  life.^  It  is  by  coming  near  to  God  in  familiar  acquaintance 
that  love  and  joy  are  enhanced. 

The  discipline  of  meditation  is  extolled  in  The  Saints  Ever¬ 
lasting  Rest*  It  involves  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  both 
the  mind  and  the  affections,  and  has  as  its  object,  heaven  and 
the  excellencies  of  God.  The  objects  of  sense  and  the  attendant 
pleasures  are  pressed  into  service  to  heighten  the  meaning  of 
this  exercise.  Legitimate  delights  of  the  moderated  senses 


6. Ibid.  .  p.  323.  7*  Ibid. ,  p.  311}.. 

8. Ibid.,  p.  319. 

9*,r.  .  •  come  and  dwell  upon  celestial  beauties,  and  make  it 
thy  daily  and  most  diligent  work,  to  kindle  thy  affections  on 
the  infinite  everlasting  Good;  and  then  they  will  never  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  or  decay  for  want  of  fuel;  but  the  further  they  go, 
and  the  longer  they  burn,  the  greater  will  be  the  flame." 

Ibid. .  p.  326. 
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remind,  one  of  heavenly  sweetness .  ^  Methods  and  principles  are 
suggested,  hut  he  warns  against  customariness  and  deadness. 
’’There  is  no  trifling  in  holy  things.”  An  example  of  such 
holy  contemplation  is  recorded  for  the  instruction  of  the  weak. 
It  begins  with  exultation  in  the  magnificence  of  the  eternal 
promises  of  God  and  the  unthinkable  joy  of  his  rest.  The  telos 
is  painted  with  bold  strokes  and  brilliant  colors,  yet  with  an 
empathetic  intimacy.  The  ’’drowsie,  earthy,  blockish”  heart  is 
often  admonished  for  its  inertness.  Religious  experiences  are 
recalled  to  quicken  the  heart. 


Draw  nearer  yet  then,  0  my  soul;  bring  forth  thy  strongest 
burning  Love;  here  is  matter  for  it  to  work  upon;  here  is  some¬ 
thing  truly  worth  thy  loving.  0  see  what  beauty  presents  it 
self;  Is  it  not  exceeding  lovely!  Is  not  all  the  beauty  in  one 
world  contracted  here!  Is  not  all  other  beauty  deformity  to  It! 
.  .  .  Here  is  a  feast  for  thine  eyes:  a  feast  for  all  the  powers 
of  thy  soul.  .  .  .  Thou  canst  love  thy  friend  because  he  loves 
thee;  And  is  the  love  of  thy  friend  like  the  love  of  Christ? 

.  .  .  the  Tears  and  blood  that  fell  from  thy  Lord,  have  all  a 
sovereign  healing  virtue,  and  are  waters  of  Life,  and  Balsam  to 
thy  faintings  and  thy  sores.  0  my  soul!  if  love  deserve,  and 
should  procure  love,  what  incomprehensible  love  is  here  before 
thee!  Pour  out  all  the  store  of  thy  affections  here:  and  all  is 
too  little.  0  that  it  were  morel  0  that  It  were  many  thousand 

times  more!  Let  him  be  first  served,  that  served  thee  first. 

IP 


0  me  thinks  X  remember  yet  his  voice,  &  feel  those  embracing 
arms  that  took  me  up:  How  gently  did  he  handle  me!  how  care¬ 
fully  did  he  dress  my  wounds  and  bind  them  up!  Me  thinks  I  hear 
aim  still  saying  to  me.  Poor  sinner,  though  thou  hast  dealt 
ankindly  with  me,  and  cast  me  off,  yet  will  not  I  do  so  by  thee. 
...  13 


10. The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest.  IV,  xi,  3»  11. Ibid. ,  IV,  vii,10. 

12. Ibid.,  IV,  xiv,  1.  13. Ibid. 
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Such  solitary  meditation  takes  one  from  the  multitude  of  vain 
and  foolish  things  that  corrupt  the  mind,  from  the  contentious 
dissenters  within  the  church.  It  makes  him  ’’more  composed,” 
Baxter  says,  ’’and  better  disposed  to  converse  above,  and  to  use 
ray  faith  (alas I  my  too  weak  languid  faith)  until  the  beautifical 
vision  and  fruition  come.”^"  Though  ’k  wilderness  is  not  heaven, 
it  shall  be  sweet  and  welcome  for  the  sake  of  heaven.”1^  How¬ 
ever,  Baxter  is  not  blind  to  the  dangers  of  excessive  solitude. 

It  prohibits  the  good  one  may  do  to  others.  It  deprives  one 
from  the  communion  of  the  saints  and  public  worship.  One’ s 
ability  and  inclination  for  self-criticism  decreases.  ’’Pride 

will  have  great  advantage  in  private,  and  repentance  great  dis- 

l6 

advantage."  Prayer  and  meditation  presuppose  simple,  dauntless 
faith  in  God.  While  communion  with  God  is  a  duty  to  him,  it  is 
prerequisite  to  man’s  reception  of  God’s  unspeakable  riches. 

B.  Active  Diligence . 

Baxter  contends  for  alert  application  as  well  as  for  recep¬ 
tive  worship.  Action  is  the  useful  expression  of  reverent  de¬ 
votion  to  a  gracious  God.  Worship  is  the  discipline  which  moti- 
vates  and  directs  action.  One  is  active  in  worship  at  its  best, 
and  one  may  worship  as  he  works.  Baxter  combines  the  religious 
ferver  of  a  pietist,  the  ethical  concern  of  a  Pelagian  and  the 
intensity  of  a  mystic. 

— — - -  Ml—  -  -  -  - 

I  I 

Ilj.. The  Divine  Life.  II,  30?.  l^.Ibid. 


16. Ibid. .  p.  300* 
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The  exhortation  to  practice  what  one  learns  is  explicit  in 

many  commands  and  implied  in  all  Baxter  writes.  After  listing 

many  ’’directions”  he  on  occasion  turns  upon  the  reader  with  the 

insistence  that  he  be  up  and  doing.  Consider  the  necessity  of 

17 

faith,  but  exercise  faith  as  well.  Ponder  the  awfulness  of 

sin,  but  also  exercise  the  graces  and  duties  which  are  contrary 

to  sins.1^  ’’Learn  by  study  joined  with  practice.  .  .  His 

attitude  is  positive  and  constructive;  men  are  not  so  much  to  be 

inquiring  moodily  whether  they  have  Christian  graces  as  to  be 

20 

using  and  seeking  them.  The  very  idea  of  idleness  is  abhor¬ 
rent,  not  only  because  it  is  the  occasion  of  sin,  but  it  is 
contrary  to  the  active  nature  of  the  human  soul,  and  it  is  an 
unthankful  reproach  directed  against  Christ  and  G-od.^l 

The  fact  that  Baxter’s  vivid  intimations  of  the  everlasting 
rest  do  not  lead  to  stagnation  involves  another  characteristic. 

He  is  not  only  active,  he  is  diligently  active.  He  shares  with 
all  genuine  Puritans  a  profound  intensity  of  purpose.  This  life 
tnay  be  a  mere  preparation  for  another,  but  such  a  concept 
Heightens  rather  than  diminishes  the  seriousness  with  which  they 
go  about  divinely  ordained  responsibilities.  ”Be  hearty  and 

22 

serious  in  all  thou  doest,”  is  a  characteristic  plea  of  Baxter. 


17.  "The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  150. 

18.  "Directory,”  Works ,  II,  255>»  19.  Ibid. ,  p.  317 • 

20.  "The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,”  Works ,  VIII, 

4-35 . 

21.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XII,  LtfOff. 

22.  "The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,  '’  Works ,  XVII,  92. 
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3o  great  is  man1 s  true  end  that  nothing  in  concentration  of  effort 
is  too  dear  to  expend  for  attaining  it.^  The  Christian  must  not 
be  content  to  offer  Cod  a  cheap,  uncostly  life  of  righteousness. 
His  desire  is  for  perfect  holiness.  "He  sitteth  not  down  con¬ 
tentedly  in  any  low  degree  of  grace.  The  call  of  the  highest 

is  upon  him;  nothing  short  of  the  most  diligent  application  will 
suffice. 

Activity  for  its  own  sake  is  never  the  goal.  Works  that 
glorify  Cod  must  be  ones  that  remind  observers  of  Cod,  that  one 
has  taken  Cod  as  his  Benefactor  and  lives  solely  unto  him.  One 
must  work  in  such  a  relation  to  Christ  that  he  declares  to  the 
world  that  he  is  the  medium  of  God*  s  mercy,  who  manifests  such 
"wonders  of  wisdom,  goodness  and  power,  truth  and  justice,  holi¬ 
ness  and  mercy.”  Such  works  must  be  works  of  light  and  wisely 
conceived.  They  must  be  works  of  holy  love  to  Cod  and  man,  doing 
good  in  the  imitation  of  God.  They  must  be  works  of  life  and 
power  in  which  "serious  diligence  expresseth  zeal.”  ^ 

C.  Diligence  in  Vocation. 

Work  is  obligatory.  The  true  Christian  is  ’’faithful  and 
laborious  in  his  particular  c ailing. Specific  inability  is 


23*"The  Character  of  a  Sound.  Confirmed  Christian,"  Works, 
VIII,  I^02ff.  - “ 

2l|..rbid. .  p. 

25. ”What  Light  Must  Shine  in  Our  Works,”  Works,  XVII,  195-196. 

26.  "The  Character  of  a  Sound.  Confirmed  Christian,”  Works, 

vin,  14.55. 
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the  only  reason  for  release  from  this  demand.  Religion  and 
riches  ’’must  not  be  pretended  for  slothful  idleness”  and  dis- 
Dbedience.^  Labor  in  obedience  to  God  is  an  aid  not  a  hindrance 
to  devotion.  And  the  body  needs  work  as  does  the  soul.  Moreover, 
work  makes  constructive  contributions  to  the  social  group,  and 
it  is  a  most  valuable  deterrent  to  temptation.  Men  are  under 
the  strict  command  of  God,  and  he  has  appointed  labor  as  the 
proper  means  of  getting  their  daily  bread.  It  is  not  enough  to 
work,  but  one  must  be  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  his  vocation, 
rhis  is  grist  for  the  mill  of  those  who  connect  the  rise  of  the 

pO 

capitalistic  religion  of  work  with  the  Puritan  idea  of  vocation. 


27. Ibid. .  p.  1+56. 

28. The  connection  between  the  ethical  drive  of  English  Puritans 
and  the  rise  of  economic  capitalism  is  a  familiar  theme.  The 
studies  best  known  are  those  by  the  German  scholar  Max  Weber 
(The  Protestant  Ethic  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,  tr.  Talcott 
Parsons,  New  York,  1930  [first  published  in  1901+  and  1905]  )  and 
by  the  English  economist  R.  H.  Tawney  (Religion  and  the  Rise  of 
Capitalism,  New  York,  191+7  [first  published  in  1926]).  The  over 
simplicity  of  Weber1  s  thesis,  that  the  important  influence  in  the 
growth  of  the  capitalist  spirit  was  the  Calvinist  tradition  in 
England,  has  been  criticized.  He  touched  too  lightly  on  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  other  forces  working  for  the  development  of  large 
scale  commerce  and  industry.  He  was  too  little  aware  of  the 
severe  restraints  made  by  the  godly  discipline  of  Puritans  in  the 
use  of  earthly  things.  The  milder,  more  qualified  thesis  of 
Fawney  has  also  been  attacked.  (See  Winthrop  S.  Hudson,  ’’Puritan¬ 
ism  and  the  Spirit  of  Capitalism,”  Church  History.  XVIII,  March 
191+9,  pp.  3-17;  and  G.  N.  Clark,  The  Later  Stuarts  1660-1711+. 
corrected  edition,  Oxford,  191+7#  P*  23f . )  Tawney,  while  critical 
nf  Weber,  jumps  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  disciplined  drive 
in  Puritanism  found  its  logical  expression  in  capitalistic  ex¬ 
pansion,  that  for  capitalism  Puritanism  was  the  ’’tonic  which 
graced  its  energies  and  fortified  its  already  vigorous  temper.” 

(p.  188).  A  great  deal  of  space  is  given  by  both  Weber  and 
Tawney  to  Baxter,  and  they  do  well  in  calling  attention  to  Baxter’s 
3tress  upon  useful  labor  and  his  denunciation  of  sloth.  To  be 
sure,  Baxter  gives  moral  sanctions  to  work,  work  being  for  him 
nore  than  mere  social  necessity.  The  main  blind  spot  is  in  the 
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In  the  choice  of  a  vocation  and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  calling, 

Baxter  does  permit,  as  one  factor,  the  consideration  of  the 

29 

greater  remuneration.  The  motivation  of  wealth  is  always 
secondary  to  considering  the  common  good  and  the  good  of  one’s 
soul,  but  as  subordinate,  one’s  success  and  gain  may  be  sought. 
For  ’’you  are  bound  to  improve  all  your  master’s  talents.”-^ 

The  principle  is  stated: 


If  God  shew  you  a  way  in  which  you  may  lawfully  get  more  than  in 
another  way  (without  wrong  to  your  soul,  or  to  any  other),  if  you 
refuse  this,  and  choose  the  less  gainful  way,  you  cross  one  of 
the  ends  of  your  calling,  and  you  refuse  to  be  God’s  steward,  and 
to  accept  his  gifts,  and  use  them  for  him  when  he  require th  it: 
you  may  labour  to  be  rich  for  God,  though  not  for  the  flesh  and 

sin. 31 


Baxter  clearly  understands,  however,  the  danger  of  riches. 
They  are  more  dangerous  to  the  soul  than  poverty.  And  taken  as 
the  sensualists  love  them,  they  should  be  hated.  Baxter’ s  total 
view  gives  little  comfort  to  those  who  acquire  a  wealth  in 


understanding  of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  Puritanism,  i.e.,  its 
pre- occupation  with  the  Almighty  God,  not  the  almighty  dollar. 

They  do  not  face  the  stringent  qualifications  made  by  Baxter  and 
other  true  Puritans  upon  the  type  of  work  which  is  good  and  the 
godly  use  of  wealth.  Baxter  may  have  helped  to  crack  the  door  for 
the  eventual  gospel  of  work  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  but  laissez- 
faire  capitalism  would  have  been  for  him  the  abomination  of  deso¬ 
lation.  At  the  most,  such  a  gospel  of  work  is  an  unforseen  per¬ 
version  of  Baxter.  This  present  dissertation  gives  ample  support 
for  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Hudson  that  if  '’any  one  thing  is 
clear  in  the  writings  of  Richard  Baxter,  it  is  his  intensely  anti- 
Mammon  spirit.  He  constantly  insists  that  God  and  Mammon  are 
antithetical,  and  he  lashes  out  against  the  hvpocrisy  of  those 
who  think  that  they  can  be  reconciled.”  (p.  9 )  . 

29. ’’Directory,”  Works,  III,  585*  30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid.,  pp.  585-586. 
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economic  capitalism.  He  points  to  the  exemplary  figure  of  Christ, 
how  he  despised  riches  and  "chose  a  life  of  poverty."^2  The  mere 
giving  of  thanks  for  wealth  received  is  no  justification  for  the 
inordinate  love  of  riches.  It  really  aggravates  one’s  condition 
to  thank  God  for  satisfying  his  sinful  desires.-^  Wealth  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  salvation.^  The  man  who  seeks  riches  deli¬ 
berately  asks  for  temptation. 

Vocation  and  diligence  therein  are  set  in  the  perspective  of 
divine  purpose.  Wealth  should  be  used  for  the  common  good,  and 
responsibility  for  its  right  use  should  not  be  shirked  by  leaving 
it  all  to  one’s  progeny. The  choice  of  a  vocation  and  the 
elimination  of  sinful  occupations  are  based  on  the  principles  of 
the  glory  of  God  and  contributing  to  the  public  good,  as  the  main 
considerations.^  The  Christian  seeks  first,  not  opportunities  to 
get  more  and  grow  rich,  but  to  give  and  do  good.  The  Christian 
knows  that  wealth  is  secure  only  in  the  hand  of  God,  and  "there¬ 
fore  if  they  can  procure  his  security,  and  get  him  to  receive  it, 
and  return  it  them  in  heaven  with  the  promised  advantage,  they 
have  then  secured  it  indeed. Baxter  thinks  of  all  work  in 
lawful  callings  as  having  direct  religious  meaning  and  as  being 


32. "Directory,"  Works.  IT,  226.  33. "Directory,"  Works .  Ill,  7&. 

3li.Ibid. .  p.  81*.. 

35»"The  Absolute  Dominion  of  God-Redeemer,”  Works ,  XVII,  328. 

36. "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XII,  lj.62 :  "A  Treatise  of  Self- 
Denial,"  Works.  XI,  1L*.1. 


37*"A  Saint  or  a  Brute,"  Works ♦  X,  328-329. 
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under  God,  He  reminds  the  magistrates  that  they  are  to  promote 
obedience  to  God*  s  laws  by  the  instrument  of  government  and  to 
show  their  subjects  by  example  ”how  temperately,  and  soberly, 
and  godly,  God  would  have  them  live,” Much  more  good  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  those  in  positions  of  greater  responsibility.  Yet 
even  those  who  do  the  most  servile,  menial  tasks  are  directed 
to  think  of  their  work  as  unto  God,  honorable  and  in  His  service. 
Such  work  is  to  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  obedient  humility, 
’’because  he  bids  me  do  it.” 39 

Par  from  being  isolated  from  religion,  the  whole  area  of 
vocation  is  under  stringent  divine  command.  The  Christian  not 
only  works  diligently,  but  obeys  God  in  the  choice  of  his  voca¬ 
tion,  in  the  manner  of  his  work  and  in  the  way  he  uses  the  fruit 
of  his  labor. 

D.  Tranquil  Patience . 

Following  this  theme  of  diligence  and  activity  which  is  so 
strong  in  Baxter,  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  that  the  Christian 
is  also  characterized  by  tranquility  and  patience.  In  Baxter 
personally  there  is  a  winsome  contentment  and  simple  serenity. 

Bom  both  of  strong  trust  in  God  and  a  chastened  desire  for 
transitory  things,  this  virtue  stabilizes  character  as  the  ballast 
and  keeps  the  ship  on  even  keel.  All  things  are  in  the  hand  of 
God,  whose  ’’all-sufficiency,  goodness,  and  faithfulness”  quiet 
human  hearts  ”in  the  expectation  of  the  safety  or  benefits  from 


38.  ’’The  Absolute  Dominion  of  God- Redeemer,”  Works ,  XVII,  322. 

39.  ”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works,  XI,  355-356. 
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him,”  rejecting  "the  cares,  and  fears,  and  griefs  that  would  dis¬ 
quiet  them."^  When  one’s  wealth  is  deposited  in  heaven,  the 
fortunes  of  this  life  are  not  the  occasion  of  disquietude. 
Assurance  is  the  interest  of  this  "direction" :  "’ Trust  God  with 

that  soul  and  body  which  thou  has  delivered  up  and  dedicated  to 
him;  and  quiet  thy  mind  in  his  love  and  faithfulness,  whatever 
shall  appear  unto  thee,  or  befall  thee  in  the  world. 

Patience  is  "waiting  upon  the  Lord  and  running  not  ahead  of 
him."  It  is  clearly  theocentric.  It  is  not  a  "natural  dulness, 
and  an  insensible  temperature."  True  patience  by  which  God  is 
glorified  exists  when  one  is  so  consumed  with  God’ s  presence  and 
with  His  service  that  he  can  "make  light  of  all  the  interests  of 
the  flesh  as  such"  and  bear  well  the  "losses  and  crosses,  and 
wants,  and  sufferings,  as  touch  the  flesh."^  Under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  "we  yet  restrain  inordinate  passion  (grief,  fear 
and  anger,)  and  their  ill  effects,  especially  repining  thoughts 
cr  words  of  God."4"  Instead,  the  sovereignty  of  God,  his 
justice,  wisdom  and  love,  are  acknowledged,  and  the  will  is  made 
abediently  submissive,  hoping  for  an  "increase  of  holiness  here, 
md  heaven  hereafter,  where  all  our  sufferings  will  end  in 
everlasting  joy."^  All  things  work  for  good,  and  God  has  taught 


1+0. "Directory,"  Works,  II,  396.  III. Ibid. ,  pp.  395-396. 
4-2. "What  Light  Must  Shine  in  Our  Works,"  Works ,  XVII,  213 • 
4-3* "Obedient  Patience,"  Works,  XI,  386. 

44.  Ibid. 
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men  to  make  all  sufferings  their  real  gain.^  Whatever  the 
condition,  he  content.  "If  you  have  little,  live  accordingly, 
and  suit  your  diet  and  garb  according  to  your  condition,  with  a 
contented  mind:  nature  is  content  with  little;  but  pride  and 
appetite  are  hardly  satisfied:  coarse  diet  and  usage  are  as 
sweet  and  safe  to  a  contented  mind,  as  daily  feasting  to  the 
voluptuous  and  rich."^  Remember  the  spiritual  advantages  of 
poverty  and  the  dangers  of  riches.  In  adversity  one  is  to  be 
more  concerned  about  the  sanctifying  fruit  of  It  than  about 
immediate  comfort  itself. ^  In  fact,  Baxter  cautions  against 
the  optimistic  expectancy  of  great  improvement  in  the  world. 

It  is  a  realm  of  evil  and  was  not  intended  for  one’s  permanent 
abode.  God  will  give  man  all  he  properly  desires,  but  not 
perfectly  here.^  Therefore  one  moves  through  the  world,  not 
oblivious  to  it,  but  not  possessed  by  it.  He  is  inclined  to 
accept  his  lot,  seeking  first  the  Eternal  Kingdom,  taking  what 
goodness  the  world  gives  without  pride  or  disdain.  His  anchor 
of  the  spirit  firmly  holds,  whatever  contrary  winds  may  blow. 

He  stands,  the  mighty  boulder,  majestic  and  serene,  in  spite  of 
the  blasts  that  would  shake  him  loose.  In  quietness  and  confi¬ 
dence  is  the  strength  of  his  patience. 


lj-5." Patience  and  faith  are  a  thousand  times  better  than  money, 
pa?  liberty,  or  any  thing  that  oppressors  can  take  from  you:  do  you 
3ut  take  the  advantage  of  oppression  to  exercise  these,  and  all 
Ls  turned  to  your  exceeding  gain."  Ibid. ,  pp.  4 35-14-3&. 

It-6.Ibid. .  p.  ij.06.  ij.7*f,The  Live  of  Faith."  Works. XII,  1i8L 

48." Obedient  Patience,"  Works,  XI,  £lOff. 
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No  enemy,  not  even  death,  strikes  fear  in  the  one  whose  soul 
is  immortal  and  whose  keeper  is  God.  The  fear  of  death  is  not  to 
be  conquered  by  mirth  or  by  pushing  away  the  thought. 


Pear  not  death,  then,  let  it  do  its  worst.  It  can  give  thee  but 
one  deadly  gripe  that  shall  kill  itself,  and  prove  thy  life;  as 
the  wasp  that  leaves  its  sting  behind,  and  can  sting  no  more. 

It  shall  but  snuff  the  candle  of  thy  life,  and  make  it  shine 
brighter  when  it  seems  to  be  put  out.  .  .  .M-" 


In  the  context  of  the  surrounding  love  of  God,  death,  as  all  duty 
and  suffering,  is  willingly  accepted. 


Would  divine,  original,  universal  love  communicate  and  pour  it  out 
itself  more  plentifully  upon  my  heart,  how  easy  would  it  be  to 
leave  this  flesh  and  world,  and  to  hear  the  sentence  of  my  depar¬ 
ture  to  my  God?  Death  and  the  grave  would  be  but  a  triumph  for 
victorious  love.  ...  A  little  love  hath  made  me  study  willingly, 
and  preach  willingly,  and  write  willingly,  yea,  and  suffer  some¬ 
what  willingly;  and  would  not  more  make  me  go  more  willingly  to 
God?50 


E.  Divine  Urgency. 


This  patience  and  serenity  is  not  unresponsive  and  listless. 
Assurance  yes,  but  not  complacency.  Be  not  anxious,  but  redeem 
the  time.  Let  your  confidence  be  in  God,  but  get  busy  and  re¬ 
deem  the  time.  Spiritual  decisions  permit  no  delay.  It  is  "now 
or  never.”  Every  moment  is  precious  in  the  sanctifying  work  of 
God. 

Turning  to  God  in  conversion  is  urged  upon  the  reader.  The 


1|9.”A  Treatise  of  Death,”  Works ,  XVII,  587 • 
50.”Dying  Thoughts,”  Works,  XVIII,  [j.19. 
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folly  of  delay  risks  some  ’’mis carrying”  of  the  saving  work. 

Many  reasons  are  given  for  persuading  one  to  decide  ’’this  present 
day  and  hour.”  The  amount  of  work  to  be  done  especially  impels 
one  to  submit  to  God.  There  are  ”a  multitude  of  headstrong 
passions”  to  subdue,  an  ’’abundance  of  deadly  sins  to  kill,” 
grossly  ignorant  minds  to  enlighten,  spiritual  truths  to  learn, 
holy  graces  to  obtain,  and  good  works  to  do  for  the  service  of 
God.  ’’And  have  you  all  this  to  do,  and  yet  will  you  delay’. ”51 
The  ’’direction”  is  given;  ”’ Redeem  your  time,  and  highly  value 
every  minute;  and  spare  for  no  labour  in  the  work  of  your  salva¬ 
tion.'”^  Baxter  bewails  both  apathy  and  irrational  slowness. 


0  what  a  sottish  kind  of  stupidity  is  it,  for  a  man  to  trifle  in 
the  way  to  eternity,  that  hath  an  endless  life  of  joy  or  sorrov/, 
depending  on  the  preparations  of  so  short  a  life.  How  little 
doth  he  know  the  worth  of  his  soul,  the  joys  of  heaven,  the 
terrors  of  hell,  the  malicious  diligence  of  satan,  or  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  salvation,  that  can  idle,  and  play  away  whole  hours  of 
time;  and  pray  as  if  he  prayed  not,  and  seem  to  be'  religious 
when  he  is  not  in  good  eamesti  .  .  .  Know  the  worth  of  an  hour’s 
time  ...  as  it  is  commonly  known  by  dying  men. 53 


Do  prudently  the  work  ordained  by  God,  of  course,  but  ”do  it  now 
without  delay. He  advises  that  man  live  always  as  in  the 


5l.  directions  and  Persuasions  to  a  Sound  Conversion,”  Works , 
VIII,  190. 

52. Ibid.,  p.  364.  53. Ibid.,  PP.  364-3&5. 

54.uFor  my  own  part,”  Baxter  confesses,  ’’though  I  have  long 
lived  in  a  sense  of  the  preciousness  of  time  .  .  .  yet  when  I 
have  the  deepest  thoughts  of  the  great,  everlasting  consequents 
of  my  work,  and  of  the  uncertainty  and  shortness  of  my  time,  I  am 
even  amazed  to  think  that  my  heart  can  be  so  slow  and  senseless. 

.  .  .”  ’’Now  or  Never,”  Works .  VII,  539. 
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jhadow  of  death,  as  if  each  night  would  bring  eternal  rest.  For 
;his  will  make  one  w continually  more  wise  than  death  maketh  the 
aostH  and  to  redeem  his  time  ”as  others  purpose  to  redeem  it  when 
Lt  is  too  late.”^  Works  are  to  be  done,  each  in  its  season, 
vithout  inappropriate,  disrupting  hesitancy.  ’’All  time  is 
jrecious;  but  the  season  is  most  precious. Therefore  the 
thieves  of  time,  such  as  sloth,  needless  time  spent  in  sleep, 
Barnes,  and  adorning  of  body  should  be  apprehended  and  chained. ^ 

This  sense  of  immediacy  surrounds  receptive  religious  exer- 
3ises  as  well  as  outgoing  duty.  For  Baxter  pleads  in  urgent 
berms  for  the  use  of  solitude  and  heavenly  meditation.  It  is 
imperative  that  one  be  quiet  and  wait  on  the  Lord,  now,  in 
3eason.  It  is  urgent  that  one  be  regular  in  letting  God  speak. 

Clear  understanding  of  what  is  duty  enhances  the  sense  of 
urgency.  The  greater  the  confidence  as  to  the  right,  the  larger 
this  eschatalogical  dimension.  Knowing  what  is  present  need  and 
jommand  opens  the  way  for  Baxter  to  push  home  the  demand  for 
immediate  compliance.  His  own  prodigous  writing,  preaching,  and 
conferring  is  the  product  of  one  whose  full  understanding  of 
immediate  duty  kindles  within  him  the  fires  of  divine  urgency. 

Cheerfulness. 

While  obedience  is  a  rugged  theme  in  Baxter,  he  decries  the 


5>5*"Directory,n  Works t  III,  155* 
57. Ibid.,  I59ff. 


56. Ibid. ,  p.  llj.3. 
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Fact  that  it  may  seem  ’’tedious  and  unpleasant,”  ” grievous,  un¬ 
profitable  and  wearisome.”  Remember  ”God  loveth  a  cheerful 
servant.”  The  picture  of  the  Christian  which  Baxter  paints 
is  one  of  bouyant  joy. 

Vhat  a  happy  religion  is  it  that  employeth  men  in  nothing  but 
receiving  good  to  themselves,  and  in  doing  good  to  themselves 
and  others.  Whose  work  is  only  the  receiving  and  improving  of 
lod's  mercies,  and  loving  and  delighting  in  all  that  is  good, 
rejoicing  in  the  taste  of  God's  love  on  earth,  and  in  the  hopes 
of  perfect  felicity,  love  and  joy  for  ever. 59 

To  know  how  good  it  is  to  walk  with  God  and  do  Sis  work,  is  to  do 
it  cheerfully,  and  it  will  cease  to  be  ”a  slow,  unwilling  kind  of 
duty.”^  Unwilling  obedience  is  so  unstable  and  can  so  easily 
be  deterred.  In  order  for  subjection  to  God  to  be  right  and  com¬ 
plete  it  must  be  ’’voluntary,  pleasant,  cheerful,  and  delectable 
to  us  to  obey  him  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.” 

Christian  cheerfulness,  however,  is  not  frivolity.  Rather, 
joy  is  grounded  in  compliance  with  God' s  will,  an  alignment  with 
the  right,  the  fruition  of  which  is  abiding  satisfaction. 

Rejoice  not  in  vain,  transitory  things.  Rejoice  not  merely  in 
conquering  others;  conquer  the  self.  Rather,  rejoice  that  your 


58.  ’’Directory,”  Works ,  IX,  335* 

59.  ’’Knowledge  and  Love  Compared,”  Works .  XV,  221-222. 

60.  ’’Directory,”  Works ,  III,  611.  Cf.  ’’The  Right  Method  for  a 
Settled  Peace  of  Conscience  and  Spiritual  Comfort,”  Works ,  IX, 
^78-280. 

61.  ’’Directory,”  Works,  II,  209.  Cf.  ”A  Sermon  of  Judgment,” 
Vorks,  XVII,  507. 
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name  is  written  in  heaven.  T^is  is  a  "divine,  a  pure,  a  profit¬ 
able,  and  a  warrantable  joy."k2  He  reflects  upon  the  joy  of 
conversing  with  saintly  persons. 


How  gladly  would  I  retire  from  the  noise  of  laughter,  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  comic  gallants,  the  clutter  and  vain-glory  of  a  dis¬ 
tracted  world,  or  any  of  the  more  mainly  inferior  delights,  to 
walk  with  one  such  heavenly  comp  anion  l  0  how  the  beams  of  his 
illuminated  intellect  would  promote  my  desired  illuminationl 
And  the  flames  of  his  love  to  the  most  glorious  God  would  reach 
my  heart;  what  life  and  heavenly  sweetness  there  would  be  in  all 
his  speeches! 


Baxter  does  not  object  to  tempered  joy  and  laughter  among  those 
who  are  Christian.  However,  it  is  to  him  ridiculous  for  sinners 
to  be  given  over  to  laughter.  It  is  as  one  who  burns  his  house 
in  mirth.  "Alas l  sirs,  it  is  a  most  pitiful  sight  to  see  men 
frisk  about  in  jollity,  with  the  marks  of  death  and  wrath  upon 
them."^  To  taste  the  pure  sweetness  of  life  is  to  learn  to 
delight  in  the  fullness  of  God.  "Launch  forth,"  then,  "into  the 
boundless  ocean  of  eternity,  and  let  your  hearts  and  tongues 
expatiate  in  the  praise  of  the  heavenly  majesty  .  .  .  . 

1.  Frugality. 

Thrift  and  economy  are  characteristic  of  the  true  Christian. 


62. "Right  Rejoicing,"  Works  ,  XVII,  164.-165 • 

63. Ibid. ,  p.  169. 

61}.. Ibid. ,  p.  170. 

65. "A  Saint  or  a  Brute,"  Works,  X,  314--315* 
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Phe  life  of  self-denial  demands  the  expending  of  resources  only 
In  terms  of  need  and  usefulness  for  the  purposes  of  God,  Economy 
In  food  and  clothing  and  housing  result  from  restricting  the  use 
of  these  to  the  necessities  of  the  body  and  soul  as  related  to 
tidiness.  The  real  good  is  holiness,  not  thrift  itself.  The 
service  of  the  sense  appetite  as  an  end  is  considered  unlawful. 
iVhereas  the  luxury  made  possible  by  prosperity  breeds  na  tender¬ 
ness,  and  sickly  frame  of  soul,”  a  wholesome  poverty  ’’hardeneth 
as  against  such  tenderness  and  infirmities.”  Ease  and  abundance 
io  not  comprise  the  best  diet  for  the  spiritual  athlete.  Baxter 
surmises  ”1  sleep  most  sweetly  when  I  have  travelled  in  the  cold; 
frost  and  snow  are  friends  to  the  seed,  though  they  are  enemies 
to  the  flower.  Adversity  indeed  is  contrary  to  glory,  but  it 
befriendeth  grace. ”^6 

H.  Courage. 

A  certain  boldness,  fearlessness,  characterizes  the  true 
Christian.  It  allows  love  to  come  to  fruition  in  action,  unde¬ 
terred  by  the  taunts  and  derision  of  the  world.  Against  countless 
foes  he  is  bolstered  by  the  realization  that  it  is  the  Lord  who 
fights  with  him.^  The  enemy  is  really  unarmed  and  can  bring  no 
real  harm  to  him  whose  trust  is  in  God. 

66.  ”A  Treatise  of  Self -Denial,”  Works ,  XI,  xix-xx. 

67. ”But  in  my  course  to  Heaven,  almost  all  things  are  against 
ne,  but  God  is  for  me:  and  how  happily  still  doth  the  work 
succeed?”  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  IV,  ix,  8. 
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Do  I  not  well  deserve  to  be  turned  into  Hell,  if  the  scorns  and 
threats  of  blinded  men,  if  the  fear  of  silly  rotten  earth  can 
irive  me  thither?  ....  Let  them  flatter,  or  let  them  frown. 

Let  them  draw  forth  tongues  and  swords  against  me,  I  am  resolved 
to  break  through  in  the  might  of  Christ,  and  to  look  upon  them 
all  as  naked  dust.  If  they  would  entice  me  with  preferment,  with 
the  Kingdoms  of  the  world,  I  will  no  more  regard  them  than  the 
iung  of  the  Earth. 

Take  courage.  Pear  not. 

I.  Steadfastness . 

Baxter's  Christian  is  like  the  tree  planted  by  the  river;  he 
is  constant  in  all  seasons.  He  is  a  ” sound,  confirmed”  Christian, 
lot  a  weak-willed,  tenuous  Christian.  He  has  counted  the  cost  of 
following  Christ  and  is  anxious  to  pay  the  price,  fighting  temp¬ 
tation,  being  patient  under  affliction,  governing  passions  and 
thoughts,  doing  good  to  many,  unmoved  by  censure  and  hate,  faith¬ 
ful  in  duty.  The  habit  of  submissive  obedience  is  not  ” right  and 

full”  unless  it  is  ” constant,  keeping  the  soul  in  a  continual 

69 

attendance  upon  the  will  of  God.”  No  Christian  presumes  upon 

7  0 

lod  but  perserveres,  his  resolution  being  confirmed  by  practice.' 

T.  Wisdom. 

No  Christian  is  free  from  the  obligation  to  seek  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  faith  that  is  in  him.  One  of  Baxter's  personal  aims  is 


68. Ibid. 

69.,,Directory,,f  Works,  II,  209. 
70.Catholick  Theologie,  I,  IT,  112. 
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to  instruct  the  ignorant,  for  ignorance  invites  evil  and  brutish 

passion.  The  Christian  mind  full  of  knowledge  is  prerequisite 

for  steadiness  amidst  contrary  winds  of  doctrine  and  for  the  in- 

71 

struction  of  the  will.'  Failure  of  the  intellect  emboldens  the 
will  to  sin.72 

In  the  true  Christian  prudence  has  all  behavior  under  surveil¬ 
lance.  Zeal  should  not  run  ahead  of  good  judgment,  and  diligence 
should  not  ignore  the  direction  of  understanding.  Wisdom  does 
not  destroy  zeal  but  increases  it;  ”zeal  is  not  blind  nor  self- 
conceited.”7^  The  true  Christian  is  a  humble  lover  of  truth. 

He  looks  with  disdain  upon  the  contentious  Christians  who  fall 
apart  over  concepts  they  understand  not.  ” He  treadeth  on  sure 
ground,  and  knoweth  it  to  be  duty  indeed  which  he  is  zealous  for, 
and  sin  indeed  which  he  is  zealous  against.”7^" 

If  prudence  and  a  sense  of  appropriateness  do  not  steer 
human  behavior,  an  irrational  zeal  may  run  away  with  opportunities 
to  the  injury  of  many.  Only  a  little  imprudence  may  spoil  what 
is  intended  to  be  good.  ” How  many  a  sermon,  or  prayer,  or 
reproof  is  made  the  matter  of  derision  and  contempt,  for  some 
imprudent  passages  or  deportment?”7^*  In  order  to  do  the  most  good 
the  Christian  must  have  considerable  ability,  "especially  prudence 


71. Ibid. .  II,  153.  72. Ibid.,  I,  II,  110. 

73*MThe  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,”  Works, 

mi,  464. 

74. Ibid. ,  p.  4 65. 

75»”Now  or  Never,”  Works .  VII,  J4.96. 
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md  skill  in  knowing  when,  and  to  whom,  and  how  to  do  it.”^  it 
is  said,  for  example,  that  a  fool’s  love  is  hurtful — uhe  will 
Love  you  to  death  as  an  unskilful  physician  doth  his  most  beloved 
patient;  or  love  you  into  calamity,  as  amorous  fondlings  often  do 
aach  other. ”77 

t.  Moderation. 

On  many  issues  Baxter  takes  a  via  media  position.  He  is 
broad  in  understanding  and  sympathy.  He  sees  the  dangers  and 
fallacies  of  extremes  and  the  sanity  of  alert  conservatism.  Yet 
le  is  not,  exactly  speaking,  Greek  in  the  approach,  for  he  does 
lot  build  an  ethical  system  on  the  ideal  of  moderation  through 
the  disciplined  development  of  distinctly  human  faculties,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  classical  pattern.  Rather  he  is  concerned  with  curbing 
fanatical  inhuman  expressions  of  holiness. 

Baxter  remains  Christian  while  developing  the  theme  of 
aoderation.  Moderation  itself  is  restricted  by  the  divine  per¬ 
spective  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  starting-point,  the  main  spring 
of  ethics,  is  devotion  to  God.  In  this  there  is  no  moderation 
except  the  limitation  of  human  finitude.  True,  the  tempter  may 
Die  ad- - 

noderation  and  prudence  against  a  holy  life,  and  accurate,  zeal¬ 
ous  obedience  to  God;  and  would  make  you  believe,  that  to  be  so 
liligent  in  duty,  and  scrupulously  afraid  of  sin,  is  to  run  into 


76." How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,”  Works ,  XVII,  299* 
77 .Ibid. ,  p.  295- 
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an  extreme;  and  to  be  righteous  over-much,  and  to  make  religion 
a  vexatious,  or  distracting  thing,  and  that  it  is  more  ado  than 

needs. 

But  this  temptation  is  answered  in  a  resounding  declaration: 

'God  cannot  be  too  much  loved:  nor  heaven  too  much  valued,  nor 
boo  diligently  sought  or  obeyed:  nor  sin  and  hell  be  too  much 
avoided:  nor  doth  any  man  need  to  fear  doing  too  much,  where  he 
is  sure,  when  he  hath  done  his  best,  to  do  too  little."^ 

However,  the  expression  of  this  single-eyed,  controlling  love 
to  God,  in  worship  and  the  behavior  of  everyday  life,  involves 
moderation,  in  view  of  one1 s  social  setting,  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  a  proper  balance  of  Christian  virtues.  Even  reason 
alone  tells  man  he  must  be  temperate,  and  it  continues  as  the 
agent  of  moderation  under  the  compelling  force  and  clear  insight 
of  the  divine  perspective.  If  one  argues  that  desire  is  natural, 
making  rational  restraint  necessary,  Baocter  would  reply  that 
reason  is  also  given  by  nature.  God  ordains  that  appetite  should 
be  "exercised  moderately  under  the  rule  of  reason,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  propagation  of  mankind,"  and  he  gives  "the  revela- 
bion  of  his  will  to  guide  that  reason."  The  general  idea  of 
moderate  behavior  is  stated  once  in  opposition  to  the  supposed 
policy  of  the  devil  in  making  men  more  and  more  religious  in 
Drder  eventually  to  destroy  their  religion. 


78. "Directory,"  Works .  II,  302. 

79. Ibid.  Cf.  "The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite," 
’forks.  XVII,  92. 

80. "A  Sermon  of  Judgment,"  Works .  XVII,  I4-63 • 
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Overdoing  is  undoing  all;  he  would  destroy  all  your  religion  by 
it.  .  If  you  run  your  horse  till  you  tire  him  or  break  his  wind, 
is  not  that  the  way  to  lose  your  journey?  Nothing  over  violent 
is  durable.  If  a  scholar  study  so  hard  as  to  crack  his  brains, 
he  will  never  be  a  good  scholar,  or  wise  man,  till  he  is  cured. 
Our  souls  here  are  united  to  our  bodies,  and  must  go  on  that  pace 
that  the  body  can  endure. °1 

In  solitary  meditation  and  worship  Baxter  suggests  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  religious  " overmuch."  His  main  concern  seems  to 
be  the  weakness  of  some  people,  particularly  women,  which  tended 
to  melancholic  when  heavenly  meditation  is  the  concentrated,  sole 

Op 

diet.  He  considers  it  necessary  for  mind  and  body  to  have 
times  of  employment  in  a  " lawful  business  in  the  world.'1  The 
minds  of  many  are  like  11  lute  strings'1  — M they  will  break,  if  they 
be  raised  too  high,  and  be  not  let  down  and  relaxed  when  the 
lesson  is  played."^  He  continues:  "To  think  of  nothing  else 
but  God,  is  to  break  the  law  of  God,  and  to  confound  the  mind, 
and  to  disable  it  to  think  aright  of  God,  or  any  thing.  Such 

a  discipline  as  fasting  must  not  be  allowed  to  disable  the  body 
for  God’s  service.®-^  All  exercises  for  humility  are  most  impor¬ 
tant  for  those  ''prone  to  pride, 11  but  they  tend  to  excess  with 
nore  humble  souls. ^  Sorrow  for  sin  is  a  Christian  virtue,  but 
it  is  immoderate  when  it  ’’hurteth  and  overwhelmeth  nature  itself. 


81. MThe  Poor  Man’s  Family  Book,"  Works ,  XIX,  I4.I7  • 

82.  "Directory, 11  Works  ,  III,  2l8ff. 

83.  The  Divine  Life.  II,  108.  8iulbid. 

85.  "Now  or  Never,"  Works .  VII, 

86.  "Directory,"  Works,  III,  50-51* 
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and  destroyeth  bodily  health  or  understanding.’^  God  bids  us 
not  to  hurt  our  neighbors  on  the  pretense  of  religion  and  also 
not  to  hurt  or  destroy  ourselves,  since  we  are  ’’bound  to  love  our 
neighbor  but  as  ourselves.1’  Sorrow  for  sin  may  be  inappropriate 
considering  the  cause  or  need  for  it.  ’’Many  fearful  Christians 
are  troubled  about  every  meal  that  they  eat,  about  their  clothes, 
their  thoughts  and  words,  thinking  or  fearing  that  all  is  sinful 
which  is  lawful,  and  that  unavoidable  infirmities  are  heinous 


sins. 


»t  89 


Such  a  sense  of  guilt  is  contrary  to  the  gospel  which 


proclaims  deliverance  to  the  captive. 

The  whole  pattern  of  self-denial  includes  a  theme  of  modera¬ 
tion.  Deny  the  self,  but  not  fanatically.  Retreat  from  the  dis¬ 
tractions  of  the  world,  but  beware  of  solitary  contentment  in  the 
wilderness.  Harness  appetite  and  desire,  but  do  not  eliminate 
it.  The  ’’right  ordering  of  the  body”  is  a  ’’help  to  our  spiritu¬ 
ality.”^  Temperance  is  the  principle  advanced  against  gluttony 

and  drunkenness.  Reason  bids  one  attend  more  to  health  than  to 
91 

appetite.  Regarding  one1 s  apparel,  he  counsels  the  avoidance 
of  anything  singular  and  unusual  inappropriate  to  one’s  position 
unless  what  is  custom  is  ’’immodest  or  prideful.”  '  He  decries 
the  mistaking  of  the  true  nature  of  self-denial  and  holding  to 


87 .’’The  Cure  of  Melancholy  and  Overmuch  Sorrow,”  Works,  XVII, 
239. 

88. Ibid.  89. Ibid. 

90. ” The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  223. 

91.  ’’Directory,”  Works,  III,  387-3 88,  I4.32-Ij.33* 

92. Ibid. .  pp.  626-627. 
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i  set  of  ’’superstitions  and  cynical  conceits”  which  are  almost  as 

Lmprisoning  as  earthly  pleasures  themselves .93  The  world  is  not 

jo  be  ignored  nor  the  body  debased;  both  are  the  work  of  God. 

Po  renounce  all  property,  all  personal  capacities,  and  positions 

in  the  world  would  be  to  throw  away  what  God  has  entrusted  to  us 

md  refuse  the  responsibility  for  using  them  well  as  good 
9li 

stewards.  The  type  of  asceticism  he  expounds  calls  for  a  godly 
life  within  the  world,  a  reverent,  temperate  response  to  the 
vorld. 

Three  ideas  underlie  Baxter’s  view  of  temperance  and  modera¬ 
tion.  They  qualify  all  contracts  with  things  of  the  world  and 
east  life  in  a  unique  mold.  First,  God,  not  pleasure,  is  the 
ultimate  telos.  and  delight  in  no  finite  thing  or  creature  may 
usurp  his  enthroned  position.  Second,  things  are  to  be  used  and 
behavior  engaged  in  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  conducive  to  ulti¬ 
mate  spiritual  good.  All  temporal  goods  which  assure  personal 
welfare  and  which  make  society  cohere  in  good  will  are  of  course 
encouraged.  Third,  the  holy  life  should  acknowledge  the  finitude 
of  human  life  and  never  ignore  the  earth-born  limitation  of  its 
being. 


93. He  objects,  for  instance,  to  the  position  of  Quakers  and 
Anabaptists  on  oaths  saying  if  one  considered  all  the  scruples 
of  men,  he  would  have  a  religion  of  superstition  and  if  he  made 
duties  of  all  such  ideas,  he  would  be  a  papist.  ’’Directory,” 
/forks.  III,  497. 

94*HThe  Crucifying  of  the  World  by  the  Cross  of  Christ,” 

/forks,  IX,  344-348. 
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Duties  to  Neighbor 


&•  Justice . 


Justice  is  the  middle  of  the  three  virtues  frequently  listed 
by  Baxter — holiness,  justice,  and  charity.  It  is  the  basic  re¬ 
quirement  of  the  Christian  in  his  relation  to  other  men,  and  both 
commutative  and  distributive  justice  are  involved.  It  concerns 
private  and  public  relations,  contracts,  conversations,  debts, 
selling,  oaths,  etc.  A  Christian  is  to  be  as  strict  in  dealing 
with  his  fellows  as  in  acts  of  piety  to  God.  He  will  not  be 
tempted  to  defraud.  He  keeps  his  word  in  spite  of  injury  to 
himself.  He  will  not  take  advantage  of  anyone  with  unjust  usury 
or  wages,  to  capitalize  on  their  weakness,  ignorance  or  necessity. 
He  makes  restitution  for  any  wrong.  He  will  not  believe  evil 
concerning  another  until  the  evidence  compel  him.  He  borrows 

QCf 

only  with  the  sincere  intent  to  repay.  ^  With  this  clarifying 
summary  Baxter  directs  Christians  to  justice: 

That  a  man’ s  word  be  his  master,  and  that  we  lie  no  one  to 
another,  nor  equivocate  or  deal  subtilly  and  deceitfully,  but  in 
plainness  and  singleness  of  heart,  and  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  have  our  conversation  in  the  world.  Perjured  persons 
and  covenant-breakers,  that  di solve  the  bonds  of  human  society, 
and  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  shall  find  by  his  vengeance 
that  he  holdeth  them  not  guiltless. 9° 


95»”The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,”  Works, 

/in,  453-455.  ~  “ 

96.” Directory,”  Works .  XI,  454-4-55. 
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B.  Love  to  Neighbor. 

The  first  business  of  a  manTs  life  is  to  make  sure  of  his  own 
reconciliation  with  God.  However,  for  Baxter  this  life  is  not  so 
strictly  an  individualistic  pilgrimage  as  implied  in  Bunyan' s 
Pilgrim1  s  Progress.  Aware  of  the  social  nature  of  this  life, 
Baxter  everywhere  assumes  a  profound  concern  for  neighbor.  One 
life  is  intimately  involved  with  others,  in  family  and  distant 
places,  and  the  love  of  God  lifts  Baxter  in  intense  labor  for  his 
fellows.  It  is  faith  working  out  through  concerned  service. 
Charles  F.  Kemp  pays  tribute  to  the  purposeful  love  of  Baxter 
poured  out  in  the  parish  of  Kidderminster:  ’’For  devotion  to 
duty,  thoroughness  and  tirelessness  of  effort,  and  sincerity 
of  motives,  his  pastoral  labors  are  unsurpassed.”  His  pro- 
digous  production  of  books  is  directed  primarily  toward  the  need 
of  the  masses  for  instruction  and  persuasion.  By  taking  up  the 
pen  he  extends  his  usefulness  beyond  the  Kidderminster  community. 
After  1662  when  his  movement  and  activity  is  restricted  by  hos¬ 
tility  and  unsettled  times,  the  dedicated  pen  is  put  to  even 
larger  use.  The  preface  of  A  Treatise  of  Conversion  says  the 
book  is  being  sent  forth  with  the  same  ’’unfeigned  love  of  your 
souls”  which  had  motivated  other  books  and  his  preaching  at 
Kidderminster. 

Doing  good  to  others  is  inherent  in  the  Christian  character. 


97 »A  Pastoral  Triumph  (New  York,  19ij-8),  p.  31. 
98 .Works,  VII,  iii. 
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rt  is  both  required  by  God  and  the  response  of  grateful  love  for 
aim.  Whereas  the  wicked  are  usually  a  curse  to  others,  Christians 
are  a  blessing.  ”A  good  man  is  a  common  good. Christ’s  spirit 
is  at  work  making  his  own  to  be  the  salt  of  the  earth  and  the 
lights  of  the  world.  ’’Every  grace  tendeth  to  well-doing,  and  to 
the  good  of  the  whole  body,  for  which  each  single  member  is 
nade.”^  Practical  love  to  neighbor  is  natural  to  Christians; 

’the  heat  of  their  graces  doth  help  to  warm  others.”^  No  exer- 
3ise  of  piety,  no  incapacity,  nothing  excuses  one  from  doing  all 
he  can  for  others  as  God  binds  him  to  do.  Even  when  sick  or  im¬ 
prisoned  one  must  pray  for  others.^  He  is  ’’zealous”  and  persis¬ 
tent  in  good  works  for  others,  not  complacent  and  spasmodic. 

What  is  the  nature  of  love  to  neighbor?  It  is  not  ’’sensitive 
aatural  love,”  for  in  this  type  of  love  it  is  natural  that  one 
loves  himself  better  than  all  the  ?/orld.  One’s  pain  and  pleasure, 
hunger  and  thirst,  are  unique  to  himself,  and  he  cannot  respond 
vith  equivalent  concern  about  these  experiences  in  another. 

Proper  love  to  neighbor  is  a  ’’rational  love”  which  is  dominated 
oj  the  love  of  God  and  expressed  by  rational  control  of  natural 
3elf-love.^  Two  types  of  rational  love  are  discussed,  ’’love  of 


99.” How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,”  Works .  XVII,  292. 
l.Ibid. 

2.”A  Treatise  of  Conversion,”  Works ,  VII,  226. 

3* ’’Directory,”  Works,  III,  578-579* 

4»”The  Catechising  of  Families, ”  Works ,  XIX,  245-246. 
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jomplacence ,"  and  "love  of  benevolence."^  The  first  Is  a  love 

jased  upon  the  natural  and  moral  goodness  which  already  resides 

Ln  the  object.  (It  may  take  account  of  one's  physical  goodness 

is  containing  the  capacity  for  moral  goodness  and  likeness  to 

Jod  even  though  there  is  no  other  basis  for  complacential  love.) 

Phe  second  kind  of  love  desires  for  another  all  the  happiness  one 

vishes  for  himself  and  endeavors  to  achieve  it  according  to 

opportunities.  Yet  it  is  called  love  correctly  only  as  it  is 

related  to  ultimate  fruition  in  godliness,  the  basis  of  purest 

Love.  He  says  he  might  desire  the  health  of  a  horse  without 

Love  as  such  for  it.  In  other  words,  rational  complacential  love 

Ls  present  only  when  the  object  has  some  measure  of  spiritual 

£ 

goodness  or  is  expected  to  have. 

The  scale  of  preferential  love  is  arranged  according  to  the 
neasure  of  goodness  in  the  object.  At  the  top  with  a  degree  of 
Love  unchallenged  is  love  for  God,” loved  as  the  infinite  simple 
*ood,  totally  with  all  their  heart,  and  finally  for  himself. ”7 
Phen  next  to  God,  in  order,  follow  love  for  Christ,  the  society 
)f  angels  and  saints,  the  universal  Church  on  earth,  and  particu¬ 
lar  churches  and  kingdoms.  Next  is  love  of  self  including  the 
peculiar  self -preserving  love,  but  which  prefers  the  soul  before 
;he  body,  ” spiritual  mercies  before  temporal,  and  greater  before 

o 

Less.”  Rational  love  of  the  self  is  in  terms  of  the  goodness  of 


5*”Directory,”  Works,  VI,  4-69—14-7 0 •  6. Ibid. ,  pp.  428-1J29. 

7 .”The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XII,  372. 

8. Ibid. .  p.  373. 
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the  self.  Now  love  to  neighbor  means  first  that  one  will  have 

no  selfishness  or  partiality  or  discrimination  against  the 

neighbor  simply  because  he  is  another  and  not  the  self.  Then 

positively  it  means  that  others  will  be  loved  comparatively  ” in 

the  same  degree  with  ourselves,  if  they  have  the  same  degree  of 

9 

loveliness.”  One  is  bound  to  love  every  man  better  than  himself, 
if  the  other  is  really  better,  else  he  does  not  love  the  other 
as  he  should  love  himself,  i.e.,  for  God  and  the  goodness  of  the 
object. 

tLs  it  is  certain  that  I  must  love  that  best  which  is  best,  because 
I  must  love  it  only  as  good;  so  it  is  certain  that  that  is  best 
which  hath  most  likeness  to  God,  and  most  of  his  glory  upon  it, 
and  that  which  is  most  pleasing  to  him,  and  useful  to  his  service. 
Therefore  if  my  neighbor  be  better  than  I  am,  I  must  judge  him 
better,  and  love  him  better.  10 

Thus  two  simple  principles  are  laid  down  for  love  to  neighbor  to 
be  genuine- -that  love  to  others  should  be  for  God* s  sake,  ”for 
the  goodness  which  he  has  endued  them  with,  and  the  service  they 
nay  do  him,”  and  second,  that  God  and  His  kingdom  be  preferred 
?ore  oneself  and  any  creature,  love  to  God  habitually  prevail- 


11 


ing  over  sensual  delights  and  all  uncharitableness . 


Among 


neighbors,  Christian  relatives  and  close  friends  may  be  at  the 
bop  of  the  preferential  scale,  followed  by  all  Christians  and  all 
those  of  the  same  national  allegiance.  Finally,  all  men,  except¬ 
ing  none,  should  be  loved,  ”for  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  and 


9. Ibid.,  pp.  533-534 
11. Ibid.,  p.  534- 


10. Ibid.,  p.  533 
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1  p 

iheir  capacity  to  become  holy  and  truly  amiable.”  The  order 
>f  beneficent  love  may  differ  from  that  of  complacent  love. 

'’or  one  may  do  good  to  self  before  the  church,  which  he  must 
Love  more,  and  he  may  be  bound  to  do  good  to  a  near-relative 
)efore  some  one  he  must  love  more.^ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Baxter  lays  heavy  demands  upon  the 
Christian  to  love  his  neighbor.  It  is  not  vaporous  sentiment, 
mt  practical  concern.  ”Love  maketh  another’s  wants,  sufferings, 
md  sorrows,  to  be  our  own:  and  who  is  not  willing  to  help 
limself  ?”^  Of  course  Baxter  is  concerned  with  man’s  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  God.  Taking  Christ  as  example,  he  also  encourages  a 
ninistry  to  the  needs  of  the  body.  At  times  when  medical  care 
Ls  either  absent  or  insufficient,  Baxter  himself  comes  to  the  aid 
Df  ailing  bodies,  and  not  without  some  pride  and  success.  Love 
is  a  peacemaker  among  neighbors;  ”it  is  patient  with  the  infirmi- 
ties  of  others. ”x  The  animated  words  of  intense  desire  to  do 
good  reinforce  the  fact  of  Baxter’s  interest  in  neighbor. ^ 

He  rebukes  the  soul’s  satisfaction  in  doing  a  little  good  now  and 
then,  giving  to  the  needy  only  what  Is  not  desirable  to  the  flesh. 


12. Ibid. ,  p.  373.  13. Ibid. ,  p.  380. 

ll4..”How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,”  Works,  XVII,  297* 

15. ”Directory,”  Works,  IT,  225* 

16. ”How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,”  Works ,  XVII,  297* 

17. ”Love  is  a  principle  ready,  active,  ingenuous,  and  constant: 
it  studieth  to  do  good,  and  would  still  do  more.”  ”How  to  Do 
lood  to  Many,”  Works ,  XVII,  297. 
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'without  any  suffering  to  itself,  or  any  abatement  of  its  gran- 

leur,  pomp,  and  pleasure  in  the  world. 

Neighbor,  as  the  object  of  love,  is  interpreted  as  including 

Doth  enemies  and  foreigners.  An  enemy  should  be  loved  as  fully 

♦as  if  he  were  no  enemy  of  ours,”  especially  if  he  is  one  of 

19 

yreat  goodness.  Baxter  agrees  that  in  defense  against  a  neigh¬ 
bor  one  should  be  prepared  to  suffer  some  injury  rather  than 
Inflict  greater  hurt  upon  the  enemy  in  order  to  escape  all  injury 
limself.^  It  is  recalled  how  Jesus  died  for  enemies,  prayed  for 

bhem  on  the  cross,  and  wept  over  them,  and  the  reader  is  exhorted 

21 

bo  imitate  this  pattern.  Baxter  also  shows  interest  In  the 

nission  enterprise  over  the  world,  whether  in  the  Congo,  Japan, 

ihina,  or  New  England.  He  appeals  to  merchants  to  send  chap- 

Lains  to  factories  in  non-Christian  countries.  He  calls  for 

22 

aore  practical  effort  to  convert  N©gro  slaves.  There  is  not 
iltogether  absent  from  Baxter  a  type  of  radical  going-out  to 
leighbor  which  sees  the  nakedneed  and  responds  without  restraint. 

However,  other  phases  of  Baxter* s  view  blur  the  clear  outline 
of  a  simple  unqualified  concern  for  neighbor.  In  the  first  place. 
Love  for  neighbor  is  always  predicated  on  some  good  inherent  in 
bhe  object,  either  presently  found  or  potential.  Ideally,  the 


18. ”What  Light  Must  Shine  in  Our  Works,”  Works ,  XVII,  205>. 

19. ”Directory,”  Works ,  VI,  469. 

20. Ibid. .  p.  htfl.  21. Ibid. ,  pp.  472-473* 

22. "The  Absolute  Dominion  of  God-Redeemer,"  Works .  XVII, 
329-330. 
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Christian  should  love  best  him  who  is  best.  And  the  wicked  are 
Loved  as  ones  ” capable  of  holiness  and  salvation.” ^  Likeness 
to  God,  not  simple  need,  is  the  factor  determining  the  measure 
Df  love.  Here  is  a  way  of  thinking  which  can  but  reduce  the 
Impact  of  agane  love  to  neighbor.  It  is  suggestive  of  a  philo¬ 
sophic  ethic  which  carefully  weighs  what  effect  the  character  of 
the  object  will  have  on  the  subject.  Jesus’  unrestricted  love 
for  neighbor  is  restricted.  Baxter’s  personal  sentiment  is  clear, 
mit  his  system  cramps  his  sentiment. 

In  the  second  place,  love  for  neighbor  in  Baxter’s  thought 
Ls  weakened  by  the  tendency  to  place  the  self  In  the  central 
position.  Such  is  the  subtle,  unintentional  result  of  tense 
sthical  discipline  for  the  individual.  The  dominant  goal  of 
auman  life  is  the  redemption  of  the  soul  and  attainment  of  heaven 
and  each  man  is  responsible  to  God.  Any  method  of  attaining  this 
and  is  commendable.  One  requirement  is  that  the  Christian  man 
Love  his  neighbor,  which  is  a  ” means  to  God •  ” ^  Baxter  comes 
alose  to  saying  that  the  relations  of  man  on  the  horizontal  plane 
af  history  are  simply  means  by  which  he  properly  relates  himself 
vertically  to  God.  Then  the  ground  work  is  laid  for  calculating 
Love  of  neighbor  reflected  in  a  system  of  alms-giving.  Love 
vhich  is  genuine  self -giving  is  threatened  by  a  view  of  love  as 


23*”What  Light  Must  Shine  in  0ur  Works,”  Works,  XVII,  203» 
italics  mine. 

21}.. ”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works ,  XI,  318.  Italics  mine. 
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2£ 

jssentially  self-seeking.  This  tendency  to  a  self-oriented 

Love  for  neighbor  is  magnified  in  types  of  motivation  which 

appeal  directly  and  without  apology  to  man's  self-interest.  It 

Ls  also  seen  in  Baxter's  refusal  to  apply  the  logic  of  his  scheme 

bo  love  best  him  who  has  most  of  good  in  him.  Because  he  finds 

it  impossible  to  expect  one  to  love  neighbor  better  than  himself, 

ae  modifies  the  principle  to  demand  that  all  loves  be  subordinate 

bo  God.  The  result  is  a  shift  in  the  direction  of  protecting  the 

Lawful  love  of  the  self  and  sacrificing  the  full  measure  of  love 

for  the  good  neighbor.  This  spirit  indirectly  narrows  rather 

bhan  expands  the  fullness  of  neighbor  love.  On  one  occasion  he 

specifically  counsels  that  one  should  love  neighbor  not  "excessi- 

26 

\rely,  but  with  a  moderate  love."  To  be  sure,  the  creature 
should  not  replace  the  Creator  as  the  highest  object  of  love. 
However,  competition  between  love  of  God  and  love  of  neighbor  is 
not  necessarily  such  that  the  preeminence  of  love  for  God  is 
bhreatened  by  anything  more  than  ’’moderate”  love  of  neighbor. 

The  two  loves  are  not  inversely  related  so  that  more  love  to  God 
neans  less  love  to  neighbor.  Rather  the  best  love  of  God  enriches 
and  intensifies  love  to  neighbor. 


2£. Anders  Nygren  distinguishes  between  Agape  and  Caritas. 

Maritas  as  seen  in  Augustine  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  all 
human  love  is  acquisitive  and  that  Christian  love  is  in  essence 
human  love  to  God.  Therefore  Nygren  concludes,  ’’Augustine  regards 
love  to  neighbour  as  fully  legitimate  only  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
referred  ultimately,  not  to  the  neighbour,  but  to  God  Himself." 
^•gape  and  Eros .  tr.  Philip  S.  Watson  (Philadelphia,  19^3),  P«  45>3* 


26. ”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,"  Works,  XI,  207 • 
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2,  Peaceableness* 

A  confirmed  Christian  is  "a  peaceable  spirit.”  Humble,  he  is 
not  a  victim  of  his  self-conceit.  ”He  is  not  masterly,  domineer¬ 
ing,  turbulent,  hurtful,  cruel,  seditious,  factious,  or  conten¬ 
tious.  He  is  like  ripened  fruits  that  are  mellow  and  sweet,  when 
the  younger,  greener  fruits  are  sour  and  harsh. He  prefers 
*love  and  quietness”  before  the  vain  self-will  of  an  unbeliever, 
and  he  is  ready  to  give  up  personal  rights  when  ”the  interest  of 

p  O 

love  and  peace  require th  it.”  He  does  not  contend  for  personal 
advancement,  ”nor  scramble  to  be  highest.”  He  does  not  seek  to 
get  vengeance  either  by  word  or  deed,  but  ”when  the  wrath  of 
others  is  up  like  a  blustering  storm,  he  giveth  place  to  it,  he 
boweth  before  it,  or  goeth  out  of  the  way.”  Envying  and  strife 
are  the  ways  of  the  evil  one  and  foreign  to  the  dominant  spirit 
of  unity  bom  of  Cod  who  is  the  Father  of  all. 

Righteous  indignation  is  a  duty  when  directed  toward  a  recog¬ 
nized  evil  which  should  be  vigorously  opposed  as  a  hindrance  to 
salvation  and  destroyer  of  the  glory  of  Cod.  Yet  anger  is  for¬ 
bidden  when,  for  example,  it  opposes  Cod  or  some  good,  when  it 
destroys  love  and  brotherly  kindness  and  resultant  good,  and 
’much  more  when  it  breedeth  malice,  and  revenge,  and  contentions, 
and  unpeaceableness  in  societies  oppression  of  inferiors,  or 
dishonouring  of  superiors. 


27.”The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,”  Works . 
fill,  480. 

28. Ibid. .  pp.  I|.80-48l*  29. Ibid. ,  p.  481* 

30. "Directory,”  Works,  III,  29  0-291* 
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True  patience  toward  men  works  peace  among  men.  It  does  not 
iiake  intolerable  what  is  a  tolerable  affliction  or  social  injury# 
Imprisonment,  robbery,  persecution,  false  accusation,  missing 
3ome  honor  or  promotion,  being  slighted  or  disgraced  are  not  in¬ 
sufferable  indignities.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  cause  for 
creaking  the  peace.  It  is  the  proud  and  impatient  who  commit 
nurder  because  they  cannot  bear  injury  and  affront,  who  "rack 
md  tear  Christ’s  church”  because  they  cannot  tolerate  a  religion 
’not  subject  to  their  wills The  contentious  seldom  have  true 
understanding  and  balance  of  judgment.  But  peaceful  patience  is 
Tilling  to  leave  ” the  judgment  impartial,  and  quiet,  and  sedate 
bo  right  considerations  and  conclusions.”^  The  soul  of  the 
peaceful  man  is  impregnable,  resisting  corruption  though  subtle 
bemptations  to  harmful  wrath  come  thick  and  fast.  No  assault, 
lowever,  vicious,  can  ”vex  us,  or  cast  us  into  malicious  discon- 
bent. ”33  The  patient  man  stops  short  of  revenge  and  the  thirst 
Tor  it.  ,rYea,  it  [patience]  is  still  joined  with  a  true  desire 
)f  the  good  of  that  do  us  wrong,  and  with  just  and  prudent 
endeavours  of  their  welfare  .”3^-  But  Baxter  does  not  of  course 
idvocate  the  subversion  of  the  law,  the  toleration  of  civil  or 
loral  offenders,  or  the  encouragement  of  oppressors  to  injure 
ethers.  Rather,  it  is  ’’more  for  order  and  common  good,  than  for 
mr selves,  that  wrongs  must  be  resisted.” 3^ 


31.”0bedient  Patience,”  Works,  XI,  387-388. 


32. Ibid. ,  p.  388. 

3lj-*  Ibid. 


33. Ibid. ,  p.  389. 
3 E?. Ibid. ,  p.  390. 
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Baxter  increasingly  feels  the  imperative  of  Christian  unity 
and  Church  concord.  He  is  very  sensitive  regarding  the  bitterness 
and  division  among  Christians.  In  a  century  of  hate  and  division, 
ne  promotes  love  and  respect.  He  is  zealous  for  vital  evangelical 
religion,  but  in  the  context  of  the  whole  Church.  The  true 
Christian  must  ’’feel  the  smart  of  any  distempering  attempt. 

If  there  arise  ’’any  obstruction  or  hindrance  of  communion,  they 
vill  be  painful  or  unuseful. After  the  Restoration  in  1660 
le  is  pre-eminent  in  formal  and  informal  conferences  to  reconcile 
religious  issues,  and  it  is  a  disappointment  that  greater  unity 
Ls  not  achieved.  He  habitually  speaks  plainly  and  boldly,  using 
seen,  sometimes  provoking  words,  which  he  regards  as  necessary 
in  speaking  truthfully.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  is  not 
allowed  peacefully  to  escape  controversy  himself.  Yet  it  is  his 
Dwn  confession  that  such  heated  words  were  in  error,  ’’because 
imprudent. He  grows  more  certain  that  the  method  of  debating 
and  disputing  is  divisive  and  opposed  to  his  true  aim,  and  says 
in  his  later  years  he  judges  ”a  Learning  or  a  Teaching  way  of 
Converse”  is  preferable . 89  He  thinks  of  himself  as  a  conciliator 
Detween  contending  parties,  though  he  is  hardly  a  colorless 
aeutral  standing  in  the  middle.  Nothing,  he  says,  except  for  the 
olight  of  the  ’’Infidel  World,”  grieves  him  more  than  the  status 
)f  divided  churches  and  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  factions,  each 


36. ’’The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,”  Works , 

rrn,  14.68 . 

37* Ibid. 


38. Reliquiae ,  I,  137* 


39. Ibid. 
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ilaiming  to  perpetuate  the  only  true  religion.^0 

Harmony  of  Many  Virtues  and 
Unity  in  God  as  End 

Already  suggested  by  the  virtue  of  moderation  is  the  fact 
;hat  Baxter  bears  witness  to  a  full  view  of  the  Christian  life 
’or  his  century.  When  he  faces  perverted  emphases  on  single 
)arts  of  the  whole,  he  struggles  to  appreciate  all  the  Christian 
virtues,  and  these  in  proper  relationship  to  each  other. He 
Is  concerned  about  the  practice  of  all  of  duty,  without  the 
Mission  or  ’’slubbering”  over  some  duty  as  if  it  were  insignifi- 
jant.^  One  may  be  diligent  in  the  ’’receiving  duties,”  such  as 
learing,  reading,  meditating,  and  praying,  and  completely  ignore 
loing  good  to  others,  without  any  disquietude  of  conscience. 

Some  ministers,  he  says,  ’’lay  out  themselves  in  preaching,”  but 
pray  so  little  that  it  seems  they  either  care  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves  or  think  they  are  good  enough  already.  Some  Christians 
ire  scrupulous  about  worship  in  private,  but  negligent  about 
public  worship;  and  some,  diligent  in  both,  live  idly  without 
labor  in  a  calling  or  deceitfully  in  a  calling. Such  ideas 


40. Ibid..  I,  132. 

4l •  See  ’’Directory,”  Works,  IX,  325 1  MNow  or  Never,”  Works .  VII, 
p68;  ’’The  Character  of  a  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,”  Work s .  VIII, 
386,  435;  ’’The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works ,  XII,  l6l. 

42. ’’The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XU,  392. 

43* Ibid.,  pp.  392-393. 
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illustrate  Baxter* s  emphasis  on  the  well-rounded,  balanced 
Christian  man.  The  ideal  of  completeness  means  the  harmony  of 
virtues  and  duties,  each  undergirding  and  enhancing  the  other, 
each  having  proper  emphasis.  The  following  passage  pointedly 
sets  forth  this  concept: 


.  .  .  all  this  goodness  is  beautified  by  harmony;  it  is  all  placed 
in  a  perfect  order.  One  mercy  doth  not  keep  us  from  another;  nor 
one  grace  oppose  another;  nor  one  duty  exclude  another.  As  it  is 
the  great  declaration  of  mercy  and  justice  wonderfully  conspiring 
in  God  (mercy  so  used  as  to  magnify  justice;  justice  so  used  as  to 
magnify  mercy,  and  not  only  so  as  to  consist);  so  also  it  worketh 
answerably  on  us.  It  settoth  not  love  against  filial  fear,  nor 
joy  against  necessary  sorrow,  nor  faith  against  repentance,  nor 
praise  and  thanksgiving  against  penitent  confession  of  sin,  nor 
true  repentance  against  profitable  use  of  the  creatures,  nor  the 
care  of  our  souls  against  the  peace  and  quiet  of  our  minds,  nor 
care  for  our  families  against  contentedness  and  trusting  God, 
nor  our  labour  against  our  necessary  rest,  nor  self-denial  against 
the  due  care  of  our  own  welfare,  nor  patience  against  due  sensi¬ 
bility  and  lawful  passion,  nor  mercy  to  men  against  true  justice, 
nor  public  and  private  good  against  each  other,  nor  doth  it  set 
the  duty  of  the  sovereign  and  the  subject,  the  master  and  the 
servant  the  pastor  and  the  flock,  nor  yet  their  interest,  in  any 
contrariety;  but  all  parts  of  religion  know  their  place:  and  every 
duty  (even  those  which  seem  most  opposite)  are  helpful  to  each 
other;  and  all  interests  are  coordinate,  and  all  doth  contribute 
to  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  of  every  part.  .  .  .44 


The  idea  of  harmony  includes  attending  to  what  is  seasonable 
and  appropriate.  ’’Receiving”  duties  are  listed,  in  order  of 
importance,  in  terms  of  various  outward  means  of  grace  to  be 
used.  First  in  importance  Is  the  record  of  the  message  of  Christ 
and  the  establishment  of  the  churches  in  the  Scriptures,  followed 
by  the  use  of  the  pastoral  office,  the  church  as  the  communion 
of  the  faithful,  ”our  holy  society  in  Christian  families,” 


44* Ibid. .  p.  118. 
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private  worship,  intimate  friendship  with  godly  men,  the  daily 
sequence  of  divine  mercies  and  providence,  the  castigations  of 
Jod,  the  examples  of  others,  and  constant  care  against  tempta¬ 
tion.^  The  order  of  "returning”  duties  begins  with  doing  what 
pod  one  can  for  his  own  soul,  followed  by  doing  good  to  near 
relations,  then  all  relatives,  neighbors  generally,  strangers, 
iis  enemies  and  those  of  Christ.  The  greatest  of  w returning 
iuties”  are  for  groups,  the  commonwealth,  the  church,  and  for 
the  whole  world.  But  above  groups,  "returning"  duties  are  for 
the  honor  of  Christ,  and  finally,  "the  highest  ultimate  termina¬ 
tion  of  our  returning  duties,  is  the  pure  Deity  alone. Now 
what  is  inherently  a  greater  work  may  take  second  place  to  a 

lesser  work  which  is  more  necessary  at  one  time.  "A  duty  materi- 

Ll7 

ally  less,  is  formally  .  .  .  greater  in  its  proper  season. 

Reaping  and  baking  may  be  better  because  they  are  nearer  the 
and,  but  ploughing  and  planting  are  preferred  at  their  proper 
time.  To  him  whose  duty  and  calling  is  digging,  digging  is  a 
greater  work  than  ruling  as  a  magistrate  would  be  Duties 
immediately  concerned  with  God  as  end  are  greater,  yet  the 
saving  of  a  man1  s  life  is  greater  at  one  moment  than  stimulating 
the  mind  to  action  from  divine  love.  Duties  of  the  heart  are 
in  themselves  nobler  than  actions  of  the  outward  man,  yet  the 


il-5.Ibid.  t  pp.  377-378.  [i6.Ibid. ,  pp.  378-379. 

l;7.Ibid. .  p.  38O. 


48. Ibid. ,  pp.  380-381 
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saving  of  a  man’s  life  is  greater  at  one  moment  than  stimulating 

the  mind  to  action  from  divine  love.  Duties  of  the  heart  are  in 

themselves  nobler  than  actions  of  the  outward  man,  yet  the  latter 

j.  9 

are  greater  when  both  the  soul  and  the  body  concur  in  them. 
Positive  precepts  are  not  binding  at  all  times,  but  when  they  are 
appropriate  and  specifically  demanded.  But  now  few  understand, 
feel,  and  practice  the  Christian  faith  in  a  manner  which  is  in 
harmony  and  on  pitch!  What  mastery  and  how  difficult  is  the 
achievement,  for  we  seem  to  "pray  when  we  should  hear.  To  hear 
when  we  should  be  about  some  greater  work  of  mercy  or  necessity. 

To  neglect  our  outward  labour  and  calling  on  pretence  of  religion. 
To  set  up  sacrifice  against  or  before  mercy. However,  the 
ideal  of  harmony  is  clear  in  his  mind. 

Just  as  all  goodness  proceeds  from  God  and  is  improved  in 
men  during  the  earthly  pilgrimage,  it  is  caught  up  again  in  God. 
The  Christian  life  consists  of  receiving  duties  and  returning 
duties,  receiving  from  God  and  returning  to  Him.  The  godly  life 
involves  faith  and  works;  in  circular  fashion  faith  motivates 
works,  which  in  turn  may  strengthen  faith.  However,  the  circular 
motion  is  not  perpetual,  for  the  goal  is  final  rest  in  the  ration¬ 
al  love  of  God.  All  that  God  commands  is  both  a  means  and  a  duty. 
There  is  the  just  duty  of  obedience  because  He  is  Ruler.  But 
obedience  is  also  a  means  to  "God  the  End."  Ho  real  duty  is  not 


lj.9. Ibid. .  pp.  381-382. 
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£•) 

a  specific  means  to  God.^x  As  the  first  saving  act  is  to  choose 
"God  only  for  our  End  and  Happiness,”  the  culmination  of  the 
journey  is  God  Himself  in  heaven.  ”The  ultimate  end  of  all  the 
saints,  is  an  end  that  is  suitable  to  the  nature  of  love;  and 
that  is,  perfectly  to  love  God,  and  please  him,  and  serve  him, 
and  to  be  perfectly  beloved  of  him,  and  behold  his  glory. 

God  is  ”  finis  am  ant  is .  the  end  which  love  incline  th  us  to,  and 
which  by  love  is  attained,  and  by  love  enjoyed. Such  is  not, 
for  Baxter,  the  end  of  acquisitive  self-love  only.  He  prefers 
the  analogy  of  the  love  of  friendship,  in  which  both  the  party 

CL 

loving  and  the  party  loved  share  in  the  end.^  Both  God  and  man' s 

"own  felicity  in  the  fruition  of  him”  are  aspects  of  the  end.-^ 

Yet  the  end  consists  ’’eminently  and  chiefly”  of  God,  the  union 

not  of  parties  who  are  equal.  The  union  must  be  desired  much 

more  to  please  and  praise  God  than  simply  to  be  happy  oneself. 

Furthermore ,  though  Baxter  could  portray  the  union  as  one  in 

which  the  soul  ’’doth  long  to  be  swallowed  up  in  God,”  he  does 

56 

not  imply  a  mystic  union  which  blurs  personal  identity. 


51. MThe  Life  of  Faith,”  Works .  XIX,  385* 

52.  "A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works.  XI,  323* 

53.  The  Divine  Life.  I,  209. 

5i|..”A  Treatise  of  Self-Denial,”  Works .  XI,  323* 
55. The  Divine  Life.  I,  209. 


56. Ibid.,  pp.  209-210 
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Chapter  VI 

CASUISTRY  AND  THE  PROBLEM  OP  FAITH  AND  WORKS 


Casuistry  is  usually  regarded  as  that  phase  of  ethical  think¬ 
ing  which  analyzes  cases  of  doubt  in  moral  decision  and  prescribes 
appropriate  behavior.  The  narrow,  technical  approach  to  casuistry 
produces  a  group  of  external  rules  for  specific  cases.  The  re¬ 
sult  may  be  a  mere  handbook  for  the  clerical  guidance  of  the  con¬ 
fessor.  This  approach  encourages  the  search  for  the  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  staying  within  the  law.  Another  approach,  more 
broadly  conceived,  gives  more  consideration  to  ultimate  princi¬ 
ples  of  moral  decision  and  encourages  the  development  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  conscience  guided  by  the  highest,  not  the  least, 
demand.  While  Baxter  falls  into  the  second  category,  Jesuits 
of  his  century  were  in  the  first. 


l.See  R.  M.  Wenley,  "Casuistry,”  Encyclopaedia^of  Religion  and 
Ethics,  ed.  James  Hastings  (Edinburgh,  1910 ) ,  III ,  2)4.1. 
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Baxter  is  the  last  of  a  line  of  seventeenth  century  Protes- 
tant  casuists.  His  A  Christian  Directory  carries  the  sub-title 
A  Sum  of  Practical  Theology,  and  Cases  of  Conscience.  The  great 
aim  of  the  work  was  "the  resolving  of  practical  cases  of  con¬ 
science,  and  the  reducing  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  into  seri¬ 
ous  Christian  practice,  and  promoting  a  skilful  facility  in  the 
faithful  exercise  of  universal  obedience,  and  holiness  of  heart 
and  life." 3  The  literal  province  of  casuistry  embraces  cases  of 
conscience.  John  Tulloch  judges  it  is  impossible  to  find  any¬ 
thing  except  in  Roman  casuistry,  "more  minute,  elaborate  and 

. 

formal,  than  Baxtert s  divisions  and  subdivisions  in  this  work."^ 
Baxter  along  with  other  seventeenth  century  English  moralists 
assumes  that  every  area  of  secular  life  is  under  the  judgment  and 
direction  of  the  Christian  ethic.  He  takes  over  a  rather  static 
view  of  society,  an  organismic  society  in  which  every  member  has 
his  particular  functions  with  its  rights  and  duties.  The  task 
of  ethics  is  to  articulate  the  purpose  and  limitations  of  each 
member  to  the  end  of  a  smoothly  operating,  godly  system.  To 
clarify  divine  duty  is  a  big  step  in  the  victory  over  the  lethargy 


2. The  best  studies  of  English  casuistry  in  the  seventeenth 
century  are  2  Thomas  Wood,  English  Casuistical  Divinity  During  the 
Seventeenth  Century  (already  cited);  H.  R.  McAdoo,  The  Structure 
of  Caroline  Moral  Theology  (London,  1949);  H.  Hensley  Henson, 
Studios  in  English  Religion  in  the  Seventeenth  Century  (London, 
1903),  pp.  171-210;  John  T.  McNeill,  "Casuistry  in  the  Puritan 
Age,"  Religion  in  Life,  XII  (Winter  1942-1943) ,  76-89. 

3*nDirectory,"  Works ,  II,  vi. 

4. English  Puritanism  and  Its  Leaders  (Edinburgh,  l86l),  p.  383* 
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born  of  doubt  about  what  are  particular  sins  and  duties.^  His 

is  a  stubborn,  overpowering  insistence  that  the  moral  claims  of 

Christianity  be  brought  to  focus  on  the  whole  common  life,  and 

he  intends  to  dispel  the  excuse  of  ignorance.  The  multitude  of 

distinctions  found  in  A  Christian  Directory  he  defends  on  the 

ground  that  they  are  necessary  for  the  clarifying  of  truth;  to 

avoid  just  distinctions  in  order  to  reduce  confusion  is  for  him 

life  "avoiding  knowledge  to  escape  ignorance.”  His  numerous 

directions,  he  says,  should  be  no  more  irksome  in  facilitating 

the  practice  of  duty  than  tools  in  the  shop  in  the  work  of  the 
7 

estate.'  At  any  rate,  his  concern  for  the  thorough  application 
of  the  Christian  faith  in  the  various  human  relations  demonstrates 
again  Baxter*  s  insistence  that  works  must  accompany  faith,  that 
faith  must  be  sensitive  to  duty.  He  strains  every  nerve  to 
achieve  a  Christian  society,  sincere  in  belief  and  consistent  in 
action.  This  fact  is  most  pointed  in  his  role  as  casuist. 


Authority 

The  problem  of  authority  is  crucial  in  a  system  of  casuistry. 
Before  examining  specific  illustrations  of  Baxter* s  handling  of 
cases  of  conscience,  it  is  necessary  therefore  to  consider  such 
matters  as  his  concept  of  law,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  ideas  of  reason,  conscience,  and  certainty. 


5. "Directory,"  Works.  II,  219.  6. Ibid. .  p.  xiv. 

7 ■ Ibid. 
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Th©  category  of  law  is  natural  to  him.  The  will  of  God  is 
axpressed  as  law.  Th©  authoritative  rule  of  man*  s  conduct  is 
Law.  In  this  respect  he  is  certainly  in  the  Reformed  tradition, 
no  re  than  th©  Lutheran.  He  alludes  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  the 
Law  of  Moses,  the  Law  of  Grace,  the  Law  of  Christ,  the  laws  of 
nan.  However,  he  never  gives  a  full  systematic  explication  of 
his  theory  of  law.  He  is  doubtless  influenced  by  the  arrangement 
of  Thomas;  contemporary  Anglican  casuists  followed  Thomas  closely 

a 

on  this  point.  Yet  he  nowhere  states  the  exact  medieval  pattern 
of  law  in  its  four  aspects- -Eternal,  Natural,  Divine,  and  Human. 
He  is  more  concerned  with  popular  persuasion  than  theoretical 
analysis.  Hence  what  little  interest  he  manifests  in  the  rela¬ 
tion  among  the  types  of  law  is  stirred  first  by  practical  ques¬ 
tions.  On  one  occasion  he  avows  preference  for  essential 
Christian  truth  which  affords  "solid  Peace  and  Comfort”  rather 
than  for  the  "School  Niceties”  which  only  lead  to  "vain  Jang- 
lings."^ 

"But  this  lower  world  of  man  he  govemeth  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  a  law  of  supernatural  revelation,  given  by  his 
Spirit  or  by  messengers  from  heaven." ^  Thus  his  two  main  cate¬ 
gories  are  named--the  Laws  of  nature  and  of  Christ.  First  in  the 


8. Wood,  op.  cit. ,  p.  82. 

9.  Reliquiae.  I,  127.  Yet  he  continues:  "I  would  not  dissuade 
my  Reader  from  the  perusal  of  Aquinas,  Scotus,  Ockam,  Armenien- 
sis,  Durandus,  or  any  such  Writer;  for  much  Good  may  be  gotten 
from  them.” 

10. "The  Catechising  of  Families,”  Works ,  XIX,  22. 
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Drder  of  time  and  in  universality  is  the  Law  of  Nature,  which 
ioes  not  refer  to  the  regularity  of  response  of  plants  and  ani- 
nals,  but  to  the  general  n signification  of  God's  governing  will, 
by  the  nature  of  man  himself,  and  of  all  other  creatures  known 
bo  man,  in  which  God  declareth  to  man  his  duty,  and  his  reward  or 
punishment.” ^  All  men,  by  the  light  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  are 
taught  to  expect  happiness  for  good  and  misery  for  evil.  Just  as 
tnen  are  human  beings  before  they  are  Christians,  reason  and  the 
Law  of  Nature  came  before  the  Law  of  Christ  and  are  not  abrogated 
by  it.  Objectively  stated,  the  Law  of  Nature  is  God’s  will  for 
this  realm  of  human  reality.  Subjectively,  it  is  what  one  may 
know  through  reason  without  special  revelation.  In  this  manner 
some  things  come  very  clear,  but  other  things  are  obscure.  For 
example,  it  Is  Baxter’s  testimony  that  reason  makes  him  sure  his 
nature  was  made  ”to  know  and  love  truth  and  goodness.”^  Through 
reason,  he  says,  all  things  ’’show  me  that  there  is  a  God  who  must 
needs  be  greater,  wiser,  and  better,  than  all  his  creatures,” 
and  who  must  be  loved  and  obeyed.  The  very  fact  that  reason 
apprehends  the  Law  of  Nature  is  no  sanction,  however,  for  an 
” impious  ingratitude”  which  fails  to  acknowledge  this  truth  as 
God’s  truth.  God  is  the  source  of  all  truth. 

The  Law  of  Moses,  Baxter  suggests,  illuminates  some  of  the 
Law  of  Nature,  (as  appropriate  to  Hebrews),  but  the  two  are  not 


11. Ibid.  12. Ibid.  13. Ibid. 

11;.  Confess  ion  of  His  Faith,  p.  185* 
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15 

equated.  The  Law  of  Moses,  which  in  essence  is  Decalogue,  was 

essentially  ’^national”  law  and  as  such  was  binding  on  no  other 

nation.  It  is  true  though  that  the  same  points  in  it  may  also 

be  in  the  content  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  the  Law  of  Christ. ^ 

If  the  Law  of  Moses  is  still  in  force,  it  is  because  in  it  that 

measure  corresponds  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  Men  are  bound  by  the 

Decalogue  in  so  far  as  it  agrees  with  the  Law  of  Nature  and  as 

Christ  made  it  part  of  his  law.  The  Decalogue  contains  both 

17 

more  and  less  than  the  Law  of  Nature.  Some  duties  of  the  L&w 
of  Nature — such  as,  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
belief  in  hell,  and  a  just  love  of  the  self-- are  not  in  the 
Decalogue . ^ 

God* s  law  (the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Christ)  obligates  man 

to  obey  human  civil  law,  but  this  demand  comes  from  above  and 

not  from  society.  Human  law  and  the  action  of  magistrates  which 

are  not  in  harmony  with  God*s  law  cannot  really  be  termed  law. 

19 

What  is  not  really  law  cannot  bind. 

The  Law  of  Christ,  being  the  epitome  of  the  supernatural 
revelation  of  God  in  the  Bible,  stands  in  no  contradiction  with 
the  Law  of  Nature,  rightly  understood.  Both  are  still  in  force. 


15>. ’'Directory,11  Works,  VI,  322. 

l6.’*The  Divine  Appointment  of  the  Lordrs-Day,  Proved, u  Works, 
XIII,  ^18. 

17. Ib id. .  p.  504-*  l8.Ibid. ,  p.  !?06, 

19. The  relation  of  God’s  law  to  civil  law,  Baxter  elaborates 
in  The  Holy  Commonwealth. 
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:he  Law  of  Grace  fulfilling,  not  destroying  the  other.  Christ 

30Ught  to  attain  the  true  end  of  the  Law  of  Nature,  to  ’’satisfie 

md  glorifie  the  Justice  of  the  Legislator,  and  so  to  establish 

the  Law.”20  Both  are  ’’serviceable  to  the  Mediators  Government.”21 

Phe  Law  of  Nature  still  calls  men  universally  to  obedience  and 

jontains  valid  ’’natural  particular  precepts.”*^  Therefore  it  is 

possible  to  say  we  are  not  judged  by  ”the  law  of  nature  with  the 

o  o 

superadded  covenant  of  grace This  terminology  suggests  a 

pyramid  figure  with  the  Law  of  Grace  as  the  apex  of  the  Law  of 

Nature.  Again,  he  refers  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel  as  ’’built 

upon,  or  planted  into  the  law  of  natural  perfection.”^  However, 

tie  does  not  mean  to  expound  a  serious  view  of  the  Law  of  Grace 

growing  out  of  and  dependent  upon  that  of  nature.  In  fact,  he 

leaves  the  exact  relation  rather  tenuous.  There  is  a  tendency 

to  merge  them  for  the  government  of  Christians.  The  Law  of 

Christ  seems  to  include  the  Law  of  Nature  as  related  to  the 

Christian  life.  He  maintains  there  is  no  truth  about  God  or  the 

chief  happiness  of  man  ’’written  in  nature”  which  is  not  also 

2b 

written  in  the  Bible.  The  Law  of  Christ  embraces  remedial 
grace  unknown  to  the  Law  of  Nature.  The  Law  of  Nature  is  the 


20. Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.  105*  21. Ibid. 

22. Ibid. 

23. The  Divine  Life,  I,  190. 

2!|.” The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works .  XII,  101^. 


25. The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest ,  IX,  iii,  2 
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sanction  for  the  universal  call  for  obedience.  The  first  came 
by  special  revelation  and  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  The 
second  is  apprehended  by  reason  and  in  some  measure  is  a  part 
of  the  experience  of  all  men.  Both  are  in  harmony  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of  man's  nature.  ” 'Observe  well 
h.ow  suitable  God's  commands  are  to  reason  and  humanity,  and  natu¬ 
ral  revelation  itself;  and  so  how  nature  and  Scripture  do  fully 
agree,  in  all  the  precepts  for  primitive  holiness .' 

The  Bible  is  the  objective  source  of  our  knowledge  of  super¬ 
natural  revelation,  just  as  ’’the  book  of  the  creatures  and  the 
principles  of  nature”  are  the  source  of  natural  moral  law.  What¬ 
ever  principles  are  ethically  authoritative  for  man  are  so, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  because  of  ”God' s  law  in  nature, 
or  Scripture,  or  both.”  But  the  Bible  is  the  sufficient  autho¬ 
rity  and  perfect  rule  in  all  matters  concerning  nDivine  faith 

27 

and  obedience.”  Whereas  the  Law  of  Nature  makes  known  impor¬ 
tant  truths,  it  does  not  testify  to  the  redemptive  purposes  of 
God  and  the  essence  of  saving  truth.  Since  the  Bible  contains 
both  revealed  and  natural  law  it  can  stand  as  the  sole  inclusive 
authority  for  Baxter. 

The  first  and  most  important  evidences  for  the  divine  autho- 

P  ft 

rity  of  the  Bible  are  objective  arguments."  Reason  assures  us 


26.  ’’The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  22l|.. 

27.  ’’Directory,”  Works,  V,  5>02. 

28. See  ”*The  Catechising  of  Families,”  Works,  XIX,  21-26. 
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>od  cannot  lie  and  then  it  demonstrates  that  the  Bible  is  God’s 

revelation.  For  instance,  recorded  miracles  attest  to  its  authen- 
29 

bicity.  It  must  be  of  God  since  it  cannot  be  conceived  to  be 

30 

bhe  invention  of  men  or  devils.  The  fulfillment  of  Scripture 
in  history  by  extraordinary  providences  of  God  add  more  weight.^1 
ind  since  there  must  be  some  written  word  of  God  in  the  world, 
it  can  be  no  other  book  than  the  Bible. ^  But  there  is  another 
type  of  witness  less  external.  The  Bible  conveys  the  voice  of 
>od  to  the  soul  in  a  message  of  life  and  truth.  There  is  inher¬ 
ent  proof  of  authority  in  the  excellency  of  the  wisdom,  goodness, 
and  power  in  the  works,  holy  love,  and  perfection  of  Christ. 

’His  gospel,  in  the  very  constitution  of  it,  hath  the  impress  of 
jod.”3-3  Moreover,  the  ’’very  image  and  superscription  of  God”  in 
bhe  ends,  matter,  and  manner  of  the  Scriptures  ’’prove  themselves 
to  be  his  word.”*^  No  other  book  has  so  taught  the  divine 
creation,  the  end  and  hope  of  man,  the  wonders  of  God’s  love,  the 
duty  of  love  for  even  enemies,  and  the  way  of  ’’converse  in  heaven 
while  we  are  on  earth. Then  for  Baxter  nthe  intrinsic  and 
extrinsic  evidences  concur.” -^°  Both  converge  to  demonstrate  that 
bhe  Scriptures  are  the  Word  of  God,  and  if  the  Scriptures  are 


29 .The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  II,  iv,  1. 

30. Ibid..  IX,  v,  1.  31. Ibid. ,  II,  vi,  1. 

32. Ibid.,  II,  vii,  1. 

33»',The  Catechising  of  Families,”  Works ,  XIX,  34-* 

34» Ibid. .  p.  35.  35. Ibid.,  pp .  35-36. 


36. Ibid.,  p.  35 
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shown  to  be  the  true  and  main  Word  of  God,  their  authority  is 
sstablished.  However,  the  greater  reliance  is  placed  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  miracles  to  convince  the  unbeliever  that  the  Bible  is 
from  God.  Miracles  for  him  present  incontrovertible  testimony 
from  reliable  human  senses  about  events  accountable  only  as  the 
work  of  God.  Intrinsic  spiritual  truth,  partially  dependent  on 
the  illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  not  considered  as  univer¬ 
sally  convincing.  He  wants  some  ground  of  agreement  from  which 
he  could  convict  the  sinner  and  call  him  to  repentance.^ 

All  Scripture  he  believes  to  be  valuable,  but  all  parts  are 
not  equally  indispensable.  One  can  be  saved  even  though  he  has 
not  come  to  the  position  of  certain  belief  in  all  parts  of  the 
Bible.  As  the  essential  minimum  he  emphasizes  saving  truth.  All 
the  rest  contains  ’’accidents  and  adjuncts First,  these 
Biblical  data  are  believed  to  be  true:  God  as  our  God  and  Father, 
Christ  as  our  Savior,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  as  our  Sanctifier. 
Second,  the  ’’grand  benefits”  resulting  from  this  devotion  to  each 
person  in  the  Trinity-reconciliation,  adoption,  justification, 
sanctification,  and  salvation.  Third,  necessary  human  responses 
are  clarified — the  dedication  to  the  Godhead  and  the  vow  to 
endeavor  to  live  most  faithfully,  if  not  perfectly,  in  relation 
to  the  Creator,  Savior,  and  Sanctifier.  The  creed,  the  Lord*  s 
prayer,  and  the  Decalogue  (for  the  natural  part  only)  are  taken 
to  embody  the  essence  of  these  three  aspects. 


37.1.  Morgan,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  152-153. 
38. ’’Directory,”  Works,  V,  526. 
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Concerning  redemption  the  Bible  contains  the  revealed  truth 

of  God.  Concerning  the  just  and  happy  life  the  Bible  unfolds 

bhe  direction  and  the  general  pattern.  Baxters  language  is 

literally  saturated  with  Biblical  terminology  as  well  as  Biblical 

soncepts.  Moreover,  the  Bible  is  taken  as  the  rule  for  the  basic 

ordering  of  the  Church.  For  instance,  the  meaning  of  Baptism  and 

bhe  Lord’s  Supper  is  laid  down,  but  it  does  not  demand  a  specific 

node  of  Baptism  or  the  taking  of  the  elements  in  a  certain  pos- 

bure.  The  Bible,  he  says,  ’’instituteth  the  form  of  his  church 

universal  which  is  called,  his  body;  and  also  of  particular  holy 

societies  for  his  worship;  and  prescribeth  them  certain  duties, 

as  the  common  worship  there  to  be  performed. ”^9  Certain  ministers 

)  0 

are  prescribed  with  a  description  of  their  offices.^ 

The  personal  authority  of  Christ  who  is  Redeemer  and  Ruler 
is  the  central  fact  of  the  Scriptures.  Baxter’s  emphasis  on 
Christ  as  the  authoritative  Teacher  mitigates,  at  least  in 
part,  a  tendency  to  think  of  the  Bible  as  the  deposited  written 
code  with  all  parts  on  an  authoritative  par.  Though  Baxter  does 
not  follow  out  consistently  the  implications  of  the  supremacy  of 
Christ,  letting  Christ  judge  all  portions  of  the  Bible  as  well 
as  human  culture,  he  does  maintain  that  Christ  is  the  supreme 
example.  He  stands  as  the  specific  subject  for  Baxter’s  portrait 
of  Christian  virtue.  It  is  not  only  necessary  that  Christ  be  the 
reconciler  of  man  to  God,  but  that  he  be  ”our  teacher  by  His 


39.,f Directory,”  Works,  V,  £03 
1+0.  Ibid. 
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loctrine  and  his  life,  and  that  he  reveal  from  heaven  the  Father's 
lrill.’1^1  The  core  study  of  the  Christian  is  to  know  Christ  and 
;o  know  God  as  he  is  revealed  by  Christ.  All  other  knowledge  is 
subservient  to  this.  Therefore  Baxter  perceives  that  Christ  is 
riade  for  us  "wisdom  as  well  as  righteousness."^  This  wisdom  is 
true  for  the  Son  of  God,  our  Teacher,  is  "the  most  faithful,  in¬ 
fallible  Pastor  of  the  church,"  and  nothing  could  cause  him  "to 
conceal  the  mind  of  God. "^3 

The  visible  example  of  Christ  is  valued  more  highly  than  any 
nere  precept  delivered  by  voice  or  writing  because  of  its  clarity 
and  persuasiveness. 


Example  bringeth  doctrine  nearer  to  our  eye  and  heart;  it  maketh 
it  more  observable,  and  telleth  us  with  more  powerful  applica¬ 
tion,  "'such  you  must  be,  and  thus  you  must  do.'  The  eye  maketh 
an  easier  and  deeper  impression  on  the  imagination  and  mind,  than 
the  ear  doth.  ...  It  will  be  a  very  great  help  to  us,  to  have 
still  upon  our  minds,  the  image  of  the  holy  life  of  Christ;  that 
we  be  affected,  as  if  we  always  saw  him  doing  the  holy  actions 
which  once  he  did. 44 


Over  and  over  Baxter  acknowledges  the  example  of  Christ  as  the 


specific  sanction  for  a  virtue  extolled  or  a  sin  condemned.  The 
obedience  of  Christ  to  God  is  exemplary.  He  is  our  example  in 
His  love  to  God,  to  the  elect,  and  to  all  enemies.  His  contempt 


ij.1* "Directory,"  Works .  U,  172. 

lj.2,"The  Character  of  A  Sound,  Confirmed  Christian,"  Works ,  VIII, 

395. 


4-3 •  "Directory,"  Works,  II,  222. 
iUl.Ibid.  ,  p.  223. 
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of  all  riches  and  greatness  in  the  world  is  noted.  His  submis¬ 
sion  to  death,  having  conquered  the  merely  natural  love  of  life, 
is  mentioned.^ 

The  figure  of  the  master  and  his  servants  also  suggests  for 
Baxter  the  authority  of  Christ.  Though  Christians  have  become 
the  friends  of  Christ,  they  are  His  servants  too.  As  our  Lord 
with  "absolute  propriety"  He  does  not  leave  us  "masterless,"  but 
"giveth  us  his  work  to  do,  and  laws  for  the  right  doing  of  it."^ 
The  will  of  the  Master  is  recorded  for  His  servants  in  the 
Scriptures. 

For  all  of  his  emphasis  on  the  Bible,  Baxter  does  not  try  to 
impose  its  authority  on  non-religious  fields  of  inquiry,  such  as, 
physics,  medicine,  music,  astronomy,  the  various  skills  and  tech¬ 
nical  pursuits.^  He  knows  the  Bible  has  a  limited  religious 
purpose  and  subject  and  can  in  no  way  be  called  a  "scientific" 
treatise.  And  he  makes  no  such  claim.  It  is  not  for  him  the 
perfect,  complete  rule  concerning  the  many  minute,  changing, 
subordinate  duties  in  the  realm  of  the  family  and  the  larger 
society  which  are  embodied  In  each  age  in  the  customs  of  the 
family  and  the  statutes  of  the  land.  In  the  life  of  the  Church 
many  additions  and  changes  are  permitted  in  matters  not  forbidden 
or  specifically  commanded  in  the  Bible,  providing  they  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  church 


45. "The  Life  of  Faith."  Works,  XII,  198.  Cf.  "Directory," 
Works .  II,  227. 

48. Ibid. .  pp,  320-321.  47 ."Directory,"  Works ,  V,  504* 
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48 

officers. 

Baxter  eschews  some  extreme  features  of  a  simple  literalis¬ 
tic  theory  of  Biblical  authority,  just  as  he  rebels  against  the 
Roman  pattern  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  as  authoritative.  He 
sees  that  literalism  is  too  brittle,  apt  to  cause  too  much  shock 
when  one  finds  little  imperfections,  to  make  God  the  author  of 
defects,  and  to  expose  the  Bible  to  the  scorn  of  infidels.^  He 
not  only  denounces  those  who  give  too  little  importance  to  the 
Bible,  but  also  objects  to  those  who  make  no  value  distinctions 
between  the  parts  of  the  Bible  and  make  every  word  a  law.^°  It 
has  already  been  seen  how  he  distinguishes  between  essential 
doctrine  and  circumstantial  historical  data.  For  example,  he 
regards  the  wearing  of  veils  and  kissing  as  a  personal  greeting 

Cj'T 

to  be  local  customs,  not  a  pattern  to  be  literally  copied.>JU 
A  man  may  be  saved  who  rejects  some  books  (such  as  Jude,  IT  Peter, 
II,  III  John,  Revelation)  as  the  Word  of  God  or  rejects  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  ’’every  bye -express ion,  phrase,  citation,  or  cir¬ 
cumstance”  in  the  canonical  writings.^  He  also  makes  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  important  subject  matter  and  the  words  as  such. 
’’The  one  is  as  the  blood,  the  other  as  the  veins  in  which  it 
runs.”^  The  words  of  the  Bible,  as  vehicles  of  the  message,  are 
not  all  equally  suitable  and  comprehensible.  The  words  of  the 


48.1bid. .  op.  5l0ff . 

49. Ibid., 

pp.  584-565* 

50.1bid.,  pp.  £6>2ff. 

51. Ibid.. 

p.  521. 

52. Ibid.,  p.  561. 

53*  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest, 

II,  iii,  1. 
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Old  Testament  are  considered  as  imperfect  vehicle  for  an  imper¬ 
fect  revelation,  but  in  Christ  the  revelation  is  more  perfect 
and  the  vehicle  is  also  more  perfect.  This  imperfection  may  be 
the  cause  of  doubt  concerning  words  or  mere  circumstances,  but 
such  doubt  is  taken  for  no  reason  whatever  ”to  doubt  of  the 
Christian  religion,  of  which  these  writings  are  but  the  vehicle, 
or  body,  sufficient  to  ascertain  us  of  the  truth  of  the  history 
and  doctrine.”"^  The  Bible  is  held  to  be  perfect  for  its  intend¬ 
ed  use,  but  not  perfect  in  grammar,  rhetoric  and  all  human  wisdom. 
Imperfect  men  were  chosen  as  the  instruments  of  God  so  that  man’ s 
faith  might  be  built  on  the  power  of  God  and  not  on  human  artistry 
and  knowledge.  ^ 

Moreover,  Baxter  refuses  to  hold  up  as  exemplary  incidences  of 
speech  and  action  uncovered  in  the  Bible.  He  rejects  all  behavior 
which  is  not  in  accord  with  the  law  of  God.  For  instance,  false¬ 
hoods,  such  as  Gehazi's  lie  and  Saul's  excuse,  should  not  en¬ 
courage  prevarication.  When  ordinary  men,  as  the  Pharisees  and 
the  friends  of  Job,  are  speakers,  little  positive  doctrinal  value 
is  found.  The  words  and  deeds  of  such  men  and  even  of  the  best 
saints  are  not  necessarily  examples  of  the  divine  life  to  be 
followed,  ”for  their  own  speeches  or  actions  are  to  be  judged  by 
the  law,  and  therefore  are  no  part  of  the  law  themselves.  And 
as  they  are  evil  where  they  cross  the  law,  as  Joseph’ s  swearing, 
the  ancients’  polygamy,  &c.,  so  are  they  doubtful  where  their 


5I}-.nThe  Catechising  of  Families,”  Works ,  XIX,  32. 


55*” The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works .  XXI,  94* 
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congruence  with  th©  law  is  doubtful. 

Biblical  interpretation  is  no  little  problem  for  Baxter,  who 
understands  its  complexity.  He  of  course  rejects  the  easier, 
less  responsible  approaches  current  in  his  day  which  make  Church 
the  sole  interpreter  or  make  the  inner  light  of  the  Spirit  the 
only  principle  of  illumination.  However,  he  neither  ignores 
tradition  and  learned  interpretation  nor  the  value  of  the  Spirit’ s 
witness.  He  stands  between  earlier  Puritans,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  affirmed  the  simple,  self-evident  authority  of  the  Bible  in 
all  matters  and  Anglicans,  on  the  other  hand,  who  freely  used 
reason  in  interpretation  and  held  to  the  authority  of  tradition 
(when  not  contradictory  to  the  Bible)  in  matters  not  essential  to 
salvation.  Though  he  is  not  a  literalistic  Biblicist,  Baxter 
holds  closer  to  the  Scriptures  as  the  specific  standard  for  all 
matters,  including  practice,  than  did  his  Anglican  brothers. 

Each  person  ultimately  has  the  responsibility  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  for  he  is  not  without  capacity  for  •understanding  for  himself 
the  essence  of  the  redemptive  message  of  the  Bible.  He  may  even 
critically  evaluate  the  interpretation  of  ministers.  He  is  not 

57 

at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  second-hand  vie?/  of  the  Bible.  Then 
after  he  is  certain  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of  God  he  may 


56.  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  II,  iii,  2. 

57* Baxter  believes  the  Bible  is  decreased  in  purity  and  authen¬ 
ticity  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  human  instruments  it  passes 
through,  though  some  instruments  are  necessary.  The  individual 
interpreter  should  get  back  as  close  as  possible  to  original 
sources. 
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discern  for  himself  the  truth  of  God  concerning  his  condition  and 
remedy. 

One  medium  of  interpretation  is  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
In  later  years  Baxter  says  he  had  increased  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  Spirit  as  the  ” great  Witness  of  Christ  and  Christianity 
to  the  World”  and  as  the  agent  of  ’’Renovation,  Sanctification, 
Illumination  and  Consolation,  assimilating  the  Soul  to  Christ 
and  Heaven. It  is  certain  that  God  will  provide  the  help  of 
his  Spirit,  in  varying  degrees,  ’’for  the  unders tending  and  apply¬ 
ing  of  the  Gospel.”  One  should  not  presumptuously  assume  a 
special  revelation  from  God  concerning  his  particular  problem, 
though  such  is  not  impossible  ”in  subordination  to  the  Scrip- 
ture."^  The  Scripture  should  never  be  put  on  trial  before  an 
individual's  apprehension  of  the  Spirit  now.  Rather,  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  judges  what  is  t  he  supposed  testimony  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
individual. ou  Here  he  parts  company  with  the  Quakers.  The 
place  of  the  Spirit  in  interpretation  is  not  to  uncover  new  and 
perhaps  contradictory  truth,  but  to  remove  personal  antipathies, 
to  enable  man  to  acknowledge  his  condition,  so  as  to  make  the 
Bible  itself  an  instrument  of  ’’heavenly  light,  and  power,  and 

majesty”  to  ’’pierce  the  heart;  and  prick  it,  and  open  it,  that 

hi 

corruption  may  go  out,  and  grace  come  in.” 


58. Reliquiae.  I,  127-128. 

60. Ibid. .  p.  559. 

6l. ’’Directory,”  Works,  IX,  22. 


59.”Directory,”  Works,  V,  556. 
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In  addition  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  another  principle  for  the 
interpretation  and  implementation  of  the  Scriptures  is  the  use 
of  reason.  Baxter  has  no  fear  of  reason.  Its  use  is  natural 
and  imperative,  for  ”to  use  reason  in  the  greatest  matters,  is 
proper  to  wise  men.”  "  It  is  a  God-given  faculty,  and  to  deny  its 
use  was  gross  error.  ^  Baxter* s  attention  to  evidences  of  the 
Christian  religion  testify  to  his  thirst  for  understanding  the 
Christian  faith.  While"  sane  may  be  saved,  even  though  they  have 
meager  understanding,  to  achieve  full  certainty  and  to  defend 
the  doctrine  one  must  have  an  alert  and  thoroughly  informed 
reason.  ^  In  fact,  the  strongest  faith  is  that  which  has  the 
best  reasons.  The  use  of  reason  to  achieve  understanding  is 
involved  In  conversion  and  the  fullest  Christian  life.  The 
first  work  upon  the  soul  in  the  process  of  salvation  he  calls 
'’Conviction,”  which  includes  ’’knowledge,  and  assent.”  Basic 
knowledge  comes  in  the  strict  sense  before  repentance  and  faith. 
Knowledge  is  no  less  essential  after  conversion  for  him  ’’that 
will  walk  uprightly,”  for  he  must  have  ’’both  a  solid  and  a  large 
understanding,  to  know  things  truly  as  they  are,  and  to  see  all 
particulars  which  must  be  taken  notice  of,  in  all  the  cases 


65 


62. Ibid. .  p.  23. 

63*Baxter  condemns  antinomians  for  casting  out  reason  from, 
their  religion,  which  seems  to  him  a  religion  of  ”meer  instinct.” 
The  Scripture  Gospel  Defended,  II,  To  the  Teachers  of  Dr.  Crispe’s 
Doctrine , 

6JLj.. ’’The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  91-92. 

65. The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  I,  viii,  3« 
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which  he  must  determine,  and  all  the  actions  which  his  integrity 

66 

is  concerned  in.”  One  does  not  walk  uprightly  in  the  dark. 

One  must  know  the  rule  and  prudently  apply  it.  The  program  of 
self-denial  follows  the  pattern  of  a  subjection  of  the  senses 
to  the  guidance  of  reason. 

In  appeals  for  thorough  understanding  of  the  Bible  he  mentions 
problems  which  confront  the  reason.  They  must  be  faced,  not 
dodged,  and  an  underlying  assumption  is  that  the  rational  faculty 
must  solve  them.  He  refers  to  the  obscurities  due  to  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  historical  setting.  There  is  ignorance  of  persons, 
places,  manners,  customs  and  many  circumstances.  The  original 
languages  made  an  additional  hurdle  for  Englishmen.  There  are 
difficulties  in  the  text  which  he  blames  on  defects  of  transcrib¬ 
ing  and  preserving  copies.  He  recognizes  the  variety  of  methods 

and  occasions  in  the  different  books,  which,  in  spite  of  that 

67 

fact,  fit  somehow  Into  a  unity  of  purpose.  f  He  has  run  upon 
the  snares  of  disagreeing  translations,  ambiguous  words,  vague 
phrases,  differences  among  the  gospels,  differences  in  Old 
Testament  quotations  taken  from  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew, 

/Q 

apocalyptic  figures,  and  chronology.  In  the  context  of  such 
problems  he  declares  that  every  ’’unprepared  mind”  is  not  as  such 
capable  of  truth.  ’’All  truth  requireth  a  capacity,  and  due 


66.  ’’Directory,”  Works ,  VX,  7* 

67.  ’’The  Life  of  Faith,”  Works,  XII,  92-95* 


68. ’’Knowledge  and  Love  Compared,”  Works ,  XV,  59-63 
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preparation  of  the  recipient."^ 

Reason  as  we  have  been  discussing  it  uses  sensory  data  and 
follows  logic.  But  it  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  sensory  data, 
rt  includes  what  the  whole  person  apprehends  as  true.  Understand¬ 
ing  which  is  merely  "notional"  does  not  get  at  what  is  reality. 

The  bare  intellectual  approach  to  doctrine  produces  in  the  soul 
only  "superficial  apprehension,  and  half  Assent. "7°  He  says  the 
understanding  must  first  declare  concerning  the  truth  and  good¬ 
ness  of  every  n ew  thing  presented  to  man,  but  he  means  by  under- 

71 

standing  something  more  inclusive  than  discursive  reason.  The 
will  and  affections,  the  commitment  of  the  heart,  are  aspects  of 
religious  knowledge.  Baxter  is  clearly  more  Augustinian  in 
epistemology  than  Aristotelian. 

Reason,  debased  as  it  is  by  sin,  misses  truth  essential  to 
the  good  life,  unless  through  faith  God  be  "conversed  with."7^ 

When  reason  is  "rectified"  it  is  the  "eye  of  the  soul,  the  guide 
of  life. "^3  what  seems  to  be  the  sequence  of  the  spiritual  life 
as  related  to  the  elements  in  his  psychology  is  well  summed  by 
Powicke :  "What  his  understanding  approved,  he  passed  on  to  his 
will;  and  his  will  translated  it  into  obedience;  and  obedience 
brought  an  experience  of  life  and  light  and  strength  and  peace 


69.  "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works ,  XII,  91* 

70.  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest ,  I,  viii,  3. 

71. Ibid..  HI,  i,  1. 

72. "The  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  Works,  XX,  449» 
73»See  I.  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  p.  154* 
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and  joy  which,  clothed  the  truth  with  invincible  power. "^4  The 
reason  or  understanding  then  is  the  indispensable  faculty  of 
discernment  and,  indirectly,  of  moral  control.  The  Scripture  is 
to  be  rationally  apprehended  and  devoutly  implemented  in  word  and 

deed. 

One  reason  that  Baxter  never  tires  of  making  his  appeals  for 
godliness  though  often  unheeded,  is  that  he  believes  he  is  addres¬ 
sing  ’’men  of  Conscience,  that  dare  not  wilfully  disobey  God.”^ 
Before  the  conscience  he  marshalls  in  minute  detail  his  case  for 
Christian  morality.  The  conscience  is  hardly  a  separate  faculty. 
It  is  a  name  for  a  type  of  rational  process  concerned  with  human 
behavior. ^  Baxter  is  at  one  with  other  seventeenth  century 
English  casuists  who  thought  of  conscience  primarily  as  rational 
activity,  not  mere  emotional  preference  or  social  convention. 

He  refers  to  conscience  as  "a  discemer  of  GodT  s  command."  It 
must  in  the  beginning  comprehend  the  divine  will.  Moreover,  he 

assumes  that  the  conscience  should  make  use  of  doctrines  and 

7  P 

revealed  commands.  Though  he  does  not  explicitly  expound  the 


7l4.»The  Reverend  Richard  Baxter  Under  the  Cross  ( 1662-1691).  p.  251* 

7 5 * The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  IV,  iii,  2. 

7 6. Yet  conscience  for  him  is  hardly  intellectual  alone,  for  some 
emotional  content  is  inherent  in  the  sense  of  duty,  in  rejecting 
the  wrong  and  espousing  the  right. 

77 »Thomas  Wood,  op.  cit . ,  pp.  67-68.  Cf.  Kenneth  E.  Kirk,  Con¬ 
science  and  Its  Problems :  An  Introduction  to  Casuistry  (new 
edition),  London,  19Lj-8,p.  38O. 

78. He  is  critical  of  persons  who  have  neglected  self-examination 
and  the  inner  life  and  adds  the  rhetorical  question,  "Hath  con¬ 
science  no  use  to  make  of  this  doctrine  .  .  . "The  Mischiefs 
of  Self- Ignorance ,  and  the  Benefits  of  Se If -Acquaint ance , "  '■forks, 

xvi,  77. 
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Thomistic  analysis  in  terms  of  synderasis  and  conscientia.  the 
two  general  elements  of  knowing  the  fundamental  moral  principles 
and  applying  them  to  specific  cases  are  clearly  implied.  Thomas 
Wood’s  interpretation  of  Jeremy  Taylor  is  true  of  Baxter  on  this 
point:  "Conscience,  then,  remains  the  mind  of  man,  informed  by 
general  moral  principles,  using  reason  and  argument  to  pass  parti- 
cular  moral  judgments."'  Conscience  is  the  authoritative  guide 
for  the  consistent,  effective  expression  of  faith  in  works.  Cove¬ 
nant  duties  comprise  the  law  with  which  the  conscience  has  to 
fto 

do.  It  is  the  mediate  dictator  of  the  law;  it  is  the  appraiser 
of  our  actions;  it  is  either  the  accuser  or  the  excuser;  it  is 
the  judge  which  consigns  to  the  punishment  of  guilt  or  to  the 
peace  of  conscience.  The  sign  of  ethical  sensitivity  is  the 
conscience  which  still  stirs  and  commands  attention. 

The  instruction  of  the  conscience  is  perhaps  the  primary 
ethical  goal  of  Baxter.  Casuistical  divinity  for  him  "meant 
nothing  else  but  the  detailed  and  systematic  interpretation  of 
all  that  is  implied  in  this  Pauline  epitome  of  Christian  living," 

O  i 

as  expressed  in  Romans  12:1.  Concerned  with  all  possible 
aspects  of  life,  his  task  is  one  of  "intensive  and  extensive 
moral  education. He  pleads  for  the  establishment  of  more 
schools  to  teach  children  to  read  the  Bible  and  learn  the  cate¬ 
chism.  He  advises  the  dispensing  of  good  books. The  following 


79.  Thomas  Wood,  op.  c it . ,  p.  71» 

80. Catholick  Theologie.  I,  II,  42.  81. Thomas  Wood, 

82. Ibid.  83. "How  to  Do  Good  to  Many,"  Works, 


op.  cit. .  p.x. 

xvii,  304. 
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An  everlasting  kingdom  deserveth  more  labour  than  a  trade  or  full 
estate  for  the  flesh.  If  all  parents  did  their  parts  to  make 
their  children  sanctified  believers,  as  well  as  they  expect  the 
schoolmaster  should  do  his  part  to  make  them  scholars,  and  the 
master  do  his  part  to  teach  them  their  trades,  we  might  hope  that 
ministers  would  find  them  fitter  for  church  work,  and  the  godli¬ 
ness  would  not  be  so  rare,  nor  so  many  wicked  children  break 
their  parents*  hearts. 


He  presses  for  the  full,  serious  use  of  ethical  instruction. 

After  giving  one  set  of  directions,  he  counsels  that  ''they  are 
like  food,  that  will  not  nourish  you  by  standing  on  your  table. 

.  .  .  they  must  be  taken  and  digested,  or  you  w ill  find  none  of 
the  benefit.  .  .  .  Study  them,  understand  them,  and  remember  them, 
as  things  that  must  be  done."®^ 

Now  one  of  the  concerns  of  casuistry  is  the  handling  of  cases 
of  doubt  in  the  conscience.  And  Baxter  attends  to  many  instances 
of  doubt,  though  his  interests  of  course  extend  to  the  more  posi¬ 
tive,  imperative  matters  of  ethics.  One  passage  should  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here,  giving  some  details,  showing  his  approach  to  the 
doubts  of  conscience .  ^  To  begin  with,  the  real  question  is  put 
as  what  is  duty  according  to  God’s  law,  not  simply  what  conscience 
says.  For  even  though  man's  conscience  errs,  God’s  law  and  man’s 
duty  remain  the  same.  "And  do  you  think  you  shall  be  discharged 
from  all  these  duties,  and  allowed  to  be  profane,  or  sensual,  or 


84. Ibid. ,  p.  305. 


85* "Directory,"  Works ,  II,  168 


86. Ibid.,  p.  336-31+4. 
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to  resist  authority,  or  to  famish  your  children,  if  you  can  but 
be  blind  enough  to  think  that  God  would  have  it  so?”  Therefore 
it  is  not  man’s  duty  to  obey  an  erring  conscience  which  is  contra¬ 
dictory  to  God1 s  la w.  Yet  man  is  bound  to  attend  to  conscience 
and  follow  it  when  he  sincerely  thinks  God  has  commanded  the 
specific  duty.  ’’Now  you  reject  the  authority  of  God,  when  you 
reject  that  which  you  think  he  commandeth,  though  he  did  not.” 

In  the  case  of  such  incorrect  judgment  sin  is  inherent.  Either 
one  breaks  the  Law  of  God  in  doing  what  is  forbidden  or  he  rejects 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the  command  of  God.  The  only  way  to  avoid 
sin  then  is  to  mold  conscience  in  accord  with  the  true  will  of 
God.  Baxter  holds  that  blindness  to  God’s  truth  is  sin  because 
means  of  knowing  have  been  provided.  ’’Come  into  the  light,  with 
due  self-suspicion,  and  impartiality,  and  diligently  use  all 
God’s  means,  and  avoid  the  causes  of  deceit  and  error;  and  the 
light  of  truth  will  at  once  shew  you  the  truth,  and  shew  you  that 
before  you  erred.”  Conscience  is  not  real  knowledge  when  you 
err,  but  ”your  ignorance.”  When  ignorance  is  culpable,  one  is 
under  the  double  command — to  know  and  to  do.  When  sin  in  duty 
is  due  to  human  infirmity  and  not  to  the  deliberate  choice  of 
sin,  if  not  in  one  way,  yet  in  another.”  Baxter’s  passion  is  to 
press  the  full  demand  of  God  and  not  to  encourage  excuses  or  to 
find  a  way  out  for  some.  He  waves  aside  the  plea  of  persistent 
ignorance  which  rationalizes  that  "no  man  is  so  perfect  as  to 
have  no  culpable  ignorance,  and  to  be  certain  in  every  doing  of 
iuty.”  He  returns  with  a  warning  against  such  an  evil  excuse 
based  on  feigned  human  frailty  and  issues  a  demand  for  a  serious 
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3earch  for  truth,  which  he  says  will  not  be  unrewarding. 

Diligent  study,  and  inquiry  and  prayer,  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
mow  the  truth,  may  succeed,  at  least,  to  so  much  satisfaction, 
is  may  keep  your  minds  in  quietness  and  peace,  and  give  you  com¬ 
fort  in  your  way,  and  preserve  you  from  all  such  sin  as  is  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  your  safety  and  acceptance  with  God. 

But  he  does  not  deny  that  even  in  the  best  man  human  frailty  will 
Dccasion  ’’ uncertainties  in  some  particular  cases.” 

Following  the  discussion  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are 
listed  sixteen  rules  for  degrees  of  sin  and  degrees  of  duty  in 
cases  of  doubting  conscience . ^  While  it  would  be  tedious  to 
discuss  all  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  mention  a  few  to  get  the 
feeling  of  Baxter’s  casuistry.  Some  things  are  clearly  sinful, 
and  others  which  are  most  certainly  dutiful,  and  none  but  the 
profligate  could  doubt  them.  Only  cases  in  which  the  blacks  and 
whites  shade  into  relative  grays  are  dealt  with  here.  1.  In 
things  completely  indifferent,  nothing  should  be  done  which  is 
doubtful  to  conscience.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  ’’tutior” 
principle,  taking  the  safer  course.  2.  Concerning  an  unlawful 
thing  which  one  thinks  is  lawful  (but  with  some  doubt),  it  should 
not  be  done,  if  it  is  certain  that  refraining  is  no  sin.  The  sin 
would  be  in  doing  it,  '’because  all  is  clear  and  safe  on  the  other 
side."  3.  When  moral  and  natural  ends  are  compared,  moral  evil 
is  infinitely  more  evil  than  natural  good  Is  desirable,  and  moral 
good  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than  natural  evil  is  to  be 
avoided.  ’’For  the  good  of  duty  and  the  evil  of  sin  are  greatened 


87.”Directory,”  Works.  II,  345-352. 
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by  their  respect  to  God,  and  the  other  lessened  as  being  good  or 
evil  only  unto  men,  and  with  respect  to  them.”  if..  If  duty  and 
sin  are  in  equal  doubt,  there  is  greater  risk  to  commit  what  may 
be  a  great  sin  than  to  neglect  performing  a  lesser  supposed  duty 
which  may  involve  sin.  The  opposite  is  true  too.  For  example, 
it  is  a  far  greater  sin  to  omit  saving  a  life  or  a  burning  house 
than  to  take  water  from  a  neighbor  without  his  permission.  5. 

”»If  I  cannot  discern  whether  the  duty  to  be  omitted,  or  the  sin 
to  be  committed  be  materially  and  in  other  respects  the  greater, 
then  that  will  be  to  me  the  greater  of  the  sins  which  my  doubting 
conscience  doth  most  strongly  suspect  to  be  sin,  in  its  most 
impartial  deliberation.’”  This  seems  very  subjective,  but  the 
justification  is  that  when  all  else  is  equal,  what  is  sinning 
against  the  greater  conviction  or  doubt  of  conscience  breaks  the 
deadlock.  The  deliverance  of  conscience,  even  when  there  is  just 
a  little  more  doubt  concerning  one  alternative  than  another,  is 
taken  very  seriously.  Concerning  the  three  following  possible 
decisions,  for  example,  he  says  he  felt  more  suspicion  about 
subscribing  to  the  Trent  Confession  than  he  did  about  the  alter¬ 
native  of  sinfully  refraining  from  preaching  altogether,  and  still 
less  about  preaching  even  though  he  was  forbidden.  6.  7/hen 
there  is  greater  immediate  need,  one  may  delay  the  performance  of 
duty,  but  he  should  not  cease  it  for  any  long  period.  7»  When 
equal  in  greatness  and  doubt,  the  sin  of  commission  is  to  be 
avoided  more  studiously  than  the  sin  of  omission  of  duty.  Though 
this  principle  might  encourage  a  negative  neglect  of  duty,  Baxter 
certainly  does  not  intend  it.  8.  When  the  committing  of  sin  is 
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made  a  necessary  condition  for  some  good  work,  there  is  still 
more  reason  to  suspect  the  commission  of  sin  than  the  consequent 
omission  of  duty,  "it  being  a  thing  past  controversy,  that  we 
must  not  sin  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  good  whatsoever.” 

For  him  sin  is  always  sin  and  duty  is  not  always  duty  for  all 
persons.  Duty  which  involves  sin  is  suspected  of  not  being  duty 
at  that  time.  Of  course  it  is  overt  sin  which  is  here  specifi¬ 
cally  rejected.  He  fails  to  point  up  the  subtle  inward  sin  which 
may  not  be  absent  from  any  good  work. 

The  centrality  of  the  conscience  is  abundantly  clear.  It  is 
not  a  conscience  bound  by  canon  law  and  the  Roman  confessional, 
however.  It  is  a  conscience  bound  to  the  command  of  God,  which 
impinges  upon  the  individual.  While  there  is  the  element  of 
desire  to  stay  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law,  there  is  also  what 
is  technically  called  probabiliorism,  the  willingness  to  allow 
the  individual  to  take  the  course  having  the  greater  weight  of 
probability  of  rightness,  rather  than  insist  on  a  strict  specific 
code  which  knows  only  simple  rightness  and  wrongness.  Thomas 
Wood  concludes  that  this  principle  was  used  by  English  casuists 

oo 

such  as  Ames,  Sharp  and  Taylor. "°  It  is  also  applied  by  Baxter. 

The  principle  of  probabilism,  used  by  contemporary  Jesuits,  was 

89 

sharply  denounced,  however,  by  Protestant  English  casuists. 

It  permitted  the  authoritative  solution  of  cases  by  the  individual 


88. 0£.  cit . ,  pp.  76-78. 

89. Ibid.,  p.  78;  Henson,  Studies  in  English  Religion  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century,  pp.  I76-I78T 
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priest  when  the  lines  of  evidence  disagreed  and  encouraged  conces¬ 
sions  to  the  cultural  tradition  of  the  church  and  society. 

It  has  been  stated  now  that  Baxter  makes  conscience  ultimately 
responsible  for  moral  decision.  But  conscience  is  not  an  automa¬ 
tically  reliable  guide.  It  should  be  subjected  to  the  cleansing 
and  creative  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Baxter's  principles 
for  handling  doubts  are  not  extremist.  He  stands  between  the 
equivocal,  compromising  tendencies  of  Roman  casuists  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  the  purist  assumptions  that  there  are  only 
choices  between  absolute  right  and  wrong  and  thus  no  occasion  for 
doubt.  He  tries  to  face  ethical  uncertainty  realistically  and 
without  dissipating  the  Christian  dynamic  in  qualifications  and 
reservations . 


Illustrations  of  Baxter's  Casuistry 
A.  Put ie s  and  Rights  of  Husbands  and  Wives 

As  illustrative  of  Baxter's  approach  to  ethical  issues,  a  few 
representative  problems  should  be  outlined.  Any  number  of  areas 
might  be  put  on  exhibit,  for  Baxter  explores  many.  He  raises 
questions  about  everything  from  contracts  to  the  proper  forms  of 
worship,  from  slander  to  duties  of  soldiers.  Many  areas  are 
treated  not  by  raising  specific  cases  of  doubt  but  by  giving 
direct  and  immediate  ” direct ionsM  for  the  situation.  Illustrations 


90.nDirectory,”  Works,  IV,  ll6-17b« 
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from  these  areas  might  be  chosen.  It  is  sufficient  to  cite  only 
three  exhibits.  The  relation  between  husband  and  wife,  the 
problems  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  issue  of  lying  are  the 
areas  to  be  considered.  These  areas  demonstrate  both  Baxter’s 
statement  of  general  principles  and  his  answers  to  specific 
questions.  He  has  in  mind  not  only  the  minute  problems  involved, 
but  the  principle  of  Christian  love  and  its  implementation. 

Baxter’ s  treatment  of  the  first  problem  states  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  the  mutual  ” duties”  of  husband  and  wife  which  they  have  in 
common.  The  attitude  of  duty  is  dominant,  even  in  the  first 
imperative,  i.e.,  that  they  love  each  other.  An  introductory 
warning  is  issued  against  the  omission  of  the  idea  of  duty  and 
the  mere  seeking  of  pleasure  in  the  relation. 

1.  Love  for  each  other  is  made  the  key  duty.  And  the  choice 
of  one  who  can  be  loved  entirely  is  naturally  the  first  and  most 
important  step  in  fulfilling  this  duty.  Placing  the  burden  of 

1  doubt  on  the  husband,  Baxter  knowingly  reminds  him  that  women 
are  naturally  amorous  and  want  to  be  loved.  Moreover,  God 
commands  it,  and  they  are  one  flesh.  He  suggests  that  the  good 
be  magnified  and  the  best  be  stirred  up  in  the  other.  ”A  good 
husband  is  the  best  means  to  make  a  good  and  loving  wife.”  Give 
to  wives  "examples  of  amiableness  in  yourselves,”  he  counsels 
hopefully. 

2.  Duty  of  cohabitation,  ”a  sober  and  modest  conjunction 
for  procreation.”  Only  in  the  case  of  grave  necessity  does  he 
permit  a  lengthy  absence  of  the  husband  from  the  home. 

3*  Abhor  adultery  and  all  that  tends  to  uncleanness. 
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[(..  Delight  in  the  love,  company,  converse  of  each  other, 

£.  Live  in  quietness  and  peace — "they  are  like  oxen  unequal¬ 


ly  yoked,  that  can  rid  no  work  for  striving  with  one  another." 
Among  many  suggestions,  he  says  they  should  agree  that  one  shall 
be  silent  when  the  other  is  disturbed.  Contrary  to  the  usual 

sense  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  time,  he  says  they  should  remem- 

91 

ber  they  must  live  together  a  long  time. 

6.  Help  each  other  to  the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God. 

A  tender  watch  over  the  spirit  of  each  other  so  as  to  be  able  to 
"apply  to  one  another  the  most  suitable  help."  God  places  you 
close  together  that  he  may  "quicken  you  to  a  loving  care,  and  so 
much  acquaintance  with  each  other,  as  to  keep  you  from  misunder¬ 
standing,  and  so  from  neglecting  or  deceiving  one  another." 

7*  Minister  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  body  of  each. 
8.  Be  helpful  in  what  is  the  worldly  vocation  of  the  other. 
This  interesting  point  goes  without  illustration. 

!9.  Guard  the  good  name  of  each  other. 

10.  Share  in  the  responsibilities  of  educating  the  children 
and  servants. 

11.  Share  in  works  of  charity  and  hospitality. 

12.  Be  especially  helpful  in  the  time  of  sickness  and  death. 
A  strong  refreshing  tone  of  mutuality  is  clear  in  the  discus 
sion  of  these  twelve  duties.  A  deep  sympathy  pervades  the 


91. He  especially  exhorts  husbands  to  be  patient  with  wives  who, 
as  children,  must  have  everything  they  cry  for.  You  must  "bear 
the  burden  which  you  have  chosen."  A  sour,  bitter  response  is 
"a  more  inexcusable  fault  and  folly  than  hers."  See  "The  Cure 
of  Melancholy  and  Overmuch  Sorrow,  by  Faith  and  Physic,"  Works , 
XVII,  27l|j  "The  One  Thing  Necessary, n  Works ,  X,  Ij-31. 
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approach.  The  element  of  condescension  is  not  absent,  but  the 
patriarchal  pattern  is  not  so  evident  in  the  above  discussion  as 
it  is  in  the  listing  of  the  wife's  peculiar  duties  and  those  of 
the  husband.  The  gentleness  and  humane  understanding  of  Baxter 
here  is  the  obvious  product  of  the  Protestant  pastor  who  speaks 
from  the  maturing  experience  of  marriage,  not  from  the  detached 
cloister. 

The  duties  of  hustand  to  wife  are  singled  out,  for  ”he  that 
will  expect  duty  or  comfort  from  his  wife,  must  be  faithful  in 
doing  the  duty  of  a  husband.”  Foremost  is  his  responsibility  for 
the  governing  of  the  family  with  the  balance  of  authority  and 
love  as  a  wise  and  holy  man,  careful  for  the  manner  of  his  rule 
that  it  be  in  love  and  patience  with  no  ill-will  or  suspicion. 

Yet  the  wife  has  subordinate  authority  over  the  children  and 
servants  which  he  must  preserve.  He  is  the  principal  teacher; 
by  precept  and  example,  through  worship  and  instruction,  he  must 
diligently  pursue  his  task.  Of  course  he  ordinarily  must  be  the 
principal  provider  for  the  family. 

Wives  must  be  faithful  in  all  family  duties.  They  live  in 
voluntary  subjection  to  husbands,  learning  from  them,  and  keeping 
silence  in  the  Church.  Paternal  dominance  is  clear.  Cheerful 
contentedness  should  be  their  attitude  toward  their  condition. 
They  should  not  dispose  of  the  husband's  estate  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent. 

Now  some  specific  questions  are  raised  and  discussed. ^ CL 


92.” Directory,”  Works,  IV,  151-175 
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For  instance,  does  a  wife  hold  property  jointly  with  her  husband? 
Appeal  is  made  to  the  marriage  clause  endowing  her  with  earthly 
possessions  and  to  the  human  law  granting  her  a  one-third  part 
on  death  or  separation,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  she  has 
all  along  held  a  right  to  property.  Another  question,  what  should 
be  the  wife’s  response  to  the  illegal  acquisition  of  property  by 
the  husband?  Her  first  duty  is  to  ” admonish  her  husband  of  his 
sin  and  danger,”  and  if  his  repentance  and  restitution  is  not 
forth-coming,  she  should  attempt  the  difficult  task  of  restoring 
to  the  injured  party  and  preventing  future  sin.  Baxter’s  simple 
demands  here  place  the  higher  value  on  righteousness  than  on  the 
entrenched  social  pattern  of  maternal  subservience.  His  stated 
reasons  for  such  stem  action  are  that  the  laws  of  God  and  men, 
the  public  good  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  neighbor,  over¬ 
rule  the  wife's  duty  to  her  husband  and  the  preservation  of  her 
own  peace.  A  similar  question,  whether  the  wife  should  continue 
openly  to  oppose  incorrigible  vice  in  her  husband.  Not  by  blunt 
attack  or  pouting  passiveness,  but  by  ’’gentle  and  humble  per- 
suasions”  she  may  hope  to  win  him  to  repentance  and  rectitude. 
Regarding  separation  and  re-marriage,  does  voluntary  separation 
give  the  privilege  of  re -marrying?  The  simple  answer  is  no,  for 
marriage  is  contracted  for  life,  and  God’s  law,  which  supports 
it,  is  binding.  For  good  measure,  reasoning  for  the  common  good 
is  added,  for  ”if  all  should  have  leave  to  marry  others  when  they 
consent  to  part,  it  would  bring  utter  confusion,  and  it  would 
encourage  wicked  men  to  abuse  their  wives,  till  they  forced  them 
to  consent.”  Individual  cases  which,  considered  alone,  might 
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justly  permit  such  re-marriage,  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  common 
good.  Re-marriage  is  permitted  only  for  the  innocent  party  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  of  course  inter' 
preted  literally  on  this  point.  Simple  separation  with  mutual 
consent,  without  re-marriage,  is  allowed  if,  after  long  trial,  it 
seems  their  continuing  to  live  together  ’’will  tend  to  their 
spiritual  hurt  and  calamity,  it  is  their  lesser  sin  to  live 
asunder  by  mutual  consent.”  The  lesser  of  evils  is  the  negative 
principle,  and  concern  for  the  soul's  welfare  is  the  positive. 

In  this  area  of  the  marital  relation  Baxter  epitomizes  the 
best  in  Puritanism.^  The  sociological  pattern  is  essentially 
medieval.  The  Biblical  rigor  of  duty  and  the  eternal  nature  of 
marriage  find  clear  statement,  with  only  slight  qualification  to 
favor  an  abused  partner.  The  key  motive  for  marriage  and  sex 
appears  consistent  with  Baxter’s  whole  system--to  establish  a 
way  of  living  so  that  one  may  best  serve  God,  save  his  soul  and 
do  good  to  others. 94-  The  result  includes  what  is  mature  affec¬ 
tion,  warm  but  not  romantic,  joyous  but  not  sensual,  endearing 
but  not  sentimental. 


93»Professor  Bainton  says  Puritans  developed  a  ’’companionable” 
emphasis  in  marriage,  encouraging  comradeship  in  family  labor  as 
well  as  marriage  for  progeny  and  for  the  restraint  of  evil. 

Baxter  is  typical.  R.  H.  Bainton,  ’’Marriage  and  Love  in  Christian 
History,”  Religion  in  Life  t  XVII  (Summer  191+8),  399-1+01. 

9l+»Decision  for  or  against  marriage  should  be  in  terms  of  this 
Principle  as  applied  to  each  person.  Other  motives,  as  the 
pleasing  of  parents  or  the  controlling  and  guiding  of  concupi¬ 
scence,  are  secondary.  ’’Directory,”  Works,  IV,  l+*  119-120. 
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B.  Buying;  and  Selling. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Christian  ethics  still  prescribed 
a  pattern  of  behavior  for  the  market  place.  In  keeping  with 
other  casuists  of  his  day,  Baxter  adopts  the  Thomistic  idea  of 
the  just  price.  The  ideal  of  Christian  economic  behavior  espoused 
by  these  casuists  reflects  an  agrarian,  feudalistic  system,  which 
had  already  begun  to  crumble.  The  expansion  of  commerce,  the 
building  of  industry,  and  the  rise  of  the  so-called  middle  class, 
was  accompanied  by  a  worldly  wisdom  dedicated  to  personal  gain. 

To  English  casuists  this  trend  of  development  was  hardly 
acceptable.^  “They  were  ever  ready  to  insist  that  all  possess¬ 
ions  are  held  on  trust  by  individuals  and  groups,  under  God,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  of  society.”^ 

97 

The  just  price  is  the  controlling  idea.  Buying  and  selling 
should  be  for  mutual  and  equal  benefit.  One  is  bound  to  seek 
such  an  exchange  of  goods  that  the  buyer  or  other  party  may 
profit  in  the  same  degree  as  the  seller.  Either  the  price  set 
by  law  on  some  goods  or  the  accepted  market  price  Baxter  recog¬ 
nizes  as  a  just  price,  but  ultimately  it  is  only  lav/ful  to  sell 
at  no  more  than  cost  and  seek  to  buy  for  no  less  than  the  cost 
to  another.  Mutual  benefit,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  just 
price  principle,  is  the  determining  consideration.  The 


95. Thomas  Wood,  op.  cit.,  p.  101.  96. Ibid. 

97 •"Directory,”  Works,  VI,  306-3Hj.. 

98.Permis sion  is  given  to  ask  more  than  the  market  price  or  cost 
Ln  cases  where  there  is  a  bargaining  custom  which  keeps  the  buyer 
*rom  ever  paying  the  original  price,  but  the  '’inconveniences’1  and 
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rhetorical  objection  is  made:  "’But  it  is  taken  for  granted  in 
the  market,  that  every  man  will  get  as  much  as  he  can  have,  and 
that  ’caveat  emptor’  is  the  only  security;  and  therefore  every 
man  trusteth  to  his  own  wit,  and  not  to  the  seller’s  honesty,  and 
so  resolveth  to  run  the  hazard.’”  Reply:  ”Xt  is  not  so  among 
Christians,  nor  infidels  who  profess  either  truth  or  common 
honesty.”  However,  he  confesses  that  even  persons  in  civil 
societies  need  not  be  trusted  ’’absolutely  as  saints."  There  may 
be  a  ’’mixture  of  distrust,”  for  they  are  ’’fallible  and  faulty 
men.”  He  abhors  the  idea  that  the  market  place  is  simply  a  place 
of  deceit,  but  it  is  agreed  that  one  should  use  his  own  indepen¬ 
dent  judgment  as  buyer. 

In  the  display  and  selling  of  goods,  absolute  honesty  rules. 
An  object  should  not  be  made  to  appear  better  than  it  is  by 
polish  or  adornment.  Words  used  should  be  true,  just  and  useful. 
A  defect  must  not  be  concealed.  An  exception  is  made  when  an 
initial  allowance  in  price  is  given.  Another  qualification  is 
stated  in  the  situation  when  the  buyer  would  make  more  of  the 
fault  than  is  just  and  ’’wrong  you  in  the  price,”  assuming  further 
that  you  must  sell  and  he  must  buy. 

All  types  of  conscious,  planned  profiteering  are  condemned. 
Some  little  loop-holes  are  included,  but  one  should  generally 
expect  to  do  no  better  than  buy  and  sell  according  to  the  common 
estimate  and  actual  worth  to  the  person.  One  may  not  buy  because 


the  possibility  of  getting  a  reputation  for  injustice  should 
discourage  the  practice. 
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of  another’s  necessity  to  his  disadvantage  at  a  price  less  than 
true  value,  though  a  price  less  than  the  market  may  be  permitted. 
One  may  be  a  saver,  but  not  a  great  gainer. in  such  a  transaction. 
In  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  needs  to  sell,  one  should,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  loan  him  money  to  keep  him  from  losing  by  underselling.  A 
larger  gain  is  lawful,  if  it  is  from  some  rich  man  who  is  ’’willing 
another  should  be  a  gainer”  at  his  expense.  And  if  one  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  poor  man,  charity  according  to  your  means  is  called 
for.  What  about  profiteering  on  a  scarce  item  when  a  time  of 
plenty  is  secretly  foreseen?  Ordinarily  the  buyer  should  be 
made  aware  of  the  situation,  but  it  may  not  be  necessary  in  some 
cases  of  ” trading  with  enemies,  or  with  rich  men,  that  regard 
not  such  matters,  or  with  men  that  are  supposed  to  know  it  as 
well  as  you.”  A  double  standard  is  developing  in  Baxter’s 
thinking.  The  seller  should  carefully  protect  some  ignorant, 
poor  buyers,  but  the  rich,  hostile,  supposedly  informed  buyers 
must  assume  more  risk  and  responsibility.  Suppose  an  object  of 
great  worth  is  sold  much  too  cheaply  because  of  the  ignorance 
of  both  parties,  restitution  should  be  made,  if  the  seller 
simply  did  not  know  the  real  value. 

But  if  it  were  the  seller’s  trade,  in  which  he  is  to  be  supposed 
to  be  sufficient,  and  if  it  be  taken  for  granted  beforehand,  that 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  will  stand  to  the  bargain  whatever  it 
prove,  and  that  the  seller  would  have  abated  nothing  if  it  had 
proved  of  less  worth  than  the  price,  then  the  buyer  may  enjoy  his 
gain;  much  more  if  he  run  any  notable  hazard  for  it,  as  merchants 
use  to  do. 99 


99. Italics  mine. 
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This  discussion  reveals  a  simple  "market  economy."  Simple, 
face  to  face  personal  relations  are  assumed  in  which  the  seller 
has  brotherly  concern  for  the  buyer.  These  questions  and  answers 
about  buying  and  selling  show  more  kinship  to  medieval  economics 
than  to  the  developments  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  holds  to 
strict  justice.  In  some  cases  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  granted 
the  seller  over  the  buyer.  Yet  provit  in  excess  of  actual  cost 
is  permitted  only  when  the  seller  is  in  need  and  when  a  buyer  of 
means  is  willing,  eyes  open,  to  pay  more.  Presumably  the  only 
way  of  climbing  the  ladder  of  wealth  is  through  hard  work  and 
large  production,  not  by  means  of  a  large  margin  of  profit.  The 
aggressive  capitalist  spirit  gets  little  impetus  from  BaxterTs 
discussion  of  buying  and  selling. 

C.  Lying. 

Another  illustration  which  we  may  discuss  to  clarify  further 
Baxter’s  approach  to  cases  of  conscience  is  the  problem  of 
lying.  Truth  is  the  opposite  of  falsehood.  Moral  truth  requires 
five  conditions:  that  words  spoken  or  written  agree  with  the 
reality  of  the  thing  in  so  far  as  one  is  bound  to  know  the 
matter;  that  words  agree  with  the  speaker’ s  true  mind;  words  are 
apt  to  inform  the  hearer  of  the  subject  matter  and  of  the  mind 
of  the  speaker;  real  intent  to  inform  another  of  the  truth; 
and  that  "it  be  agreeable  to  the  law  of  God."  Truthfulness 


l.It  is  interesting  that  the  studies  of  neither  Weber  nor  Tawney 
take  into  account  this  very  restrained,  conservative  view  of  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  buying  and  selling. 

2. "Directory,"  Works  ,  HI,  509. 
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is  taken  to  be  an  imperative  demand  of  godliness.  Culpable 
duplicity  or  malicious  intent  with  regard  to  any  of  the  above 
conditions  involves  lying  which  is  always  sin.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  lie  is  "the  voluntary  asserting  of  a  falsehood."^ 
Speaking  falsehood  is  speaking  what  is  apt  injuriously  to  deceive, 
but  deceit  as  such  may  not  be  a  lie.  For  charitable  deceit  in 
the  case  of  guiding  children  may  be  necessary  for  their  welfare 
and  still  not  involve  false  statement.  The  lie  must  be  voluntary 
in  the  sense  that  the  mind  and  will  do  not  restrain  the  tongue 
when  they  ought.  The  most  flagrant  degree  of  lying  is  through 
known  falsehood  with  the  specific  purpose  to  deceive.  Less 
serious  is  lying  through  blameable  ignorance,  error  or  inconsid¬ 
erateness. ^ 

Baxter1  s  view  of  lying  is  rigorous  and  unyielding.  Nothing 
classed  as  lying  can  be  condoned.  But  is  it  not  contrary  to  the 
Law  of  Nature  to  permit  a  kinsman  or  one’ s  country  to  be  destroy¬ 
ed  by  refusing  to  tell  a  little  lie?  No.  Particular  good  must 
give  place  to  common  good;  if  once  a  lie  may  pass  as  lawful  in 
cases  which  seem  good,  M it  will  overthrow  human  converse,  and  de¬ 
bauch  man’s  nature  and  the  world. He  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
are  lawful  means  of  saving  life  when  it  is  best  for  you  to  save 
it.  With  some  bitterness  toward  the  relative  leniency  of  Jesuits 
he  denounces  the  thought  that  lying  may  be  just  a  little  harmless 


3. Ibid. ,  p.  514*  ii* Ibid.  ,  p.  5l5» 

5. Ibid. ,  p.  529. 
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sin*  ” If  false  teachers  (as  the  Jesuits)  should  persuade  a  justi¬ 
fied  person,  that  a  lie  that  hurteth  no  man,  but  is  officious,  is 
but  a  venial  or  no  sin,  it  is  possible  for  such  a  person  often  to 
commit  it,  though  he  err  not  altogether  innocently.” 

Some  qualifications  of  the  strict  principle,  however,  come 
into  BaxterTs  discussion  of  this  difficult  problem.  For  instance, 
one  may  keep  silent  and  he  is  not  bound  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
even  to  the  point  of  uncovering  all  secrets  and  attacking  the 
faults  of  every  man.  Though  one  is  allowed  to  omit  speaking  all 
he  knows,  he  may  not  deal  in  positive  error.  Then  one  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  knowingly  speaking  in  such  a  way  (though  not 
with  uncommon  words)  that  another,  because  of  ignorance  perhaps, 
will  misunderstand,  and  doing  it  without  any  awareness  of  decep¬ 
tion.  Also  distinguish  between  speaking  to  another  to  whom  it 
is  one’s  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  and  to  one  to  whom  he  is  not  so 

bound,  such  as  an  enemy  of  the  country,  from  whom  he  is  even 

7 

bound  to  conceal  the  truth.  In  a  clash  of  values,  Baxter  holds 

that  consideration  of  love  may  take  priority  over  absolute 

honesty.  Harmless  deception  may  even  be  a  duty,  Baxter  says, 

such  as  to  think  charitably  of  the  hypocrite  who  is  sincere. 

”Here  if  by  charitable  reports  1  contribute  to  his  mistake,  it 

0 

seemeth  to  be  but  my  duty.”  An  ” innocent  error”  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  safety  of  many  others.  This  may  be  performed  by 
the  skilful  use  of  truth,  using  both  word  and  action.  But  false¬ 
hood  may  also  be  used  for  a  benevolent  purpose;  the  midwives 


6. Ibid. .  p.  529 


7. Ibid. ,  pp.  509-511* 


8. Ibid.,  p.  512 
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supposedly  lied  to  the  Pharaoh,  not  in  malice,  but  for  the 
safety  of  others.  And  lying  is  sometimes  done  in  jest.  Lying 
for  charity  and  in  jest  are  not  faultless,  but  ’’the  fault  is  not 


great 


While  no  falsity  is  allowed  by  Baxter  in  the  use  of  words  in 
their  ordinary  sense,  equivocation  is  not  altogether  condemned. 

It  is  lawful  when  the  common  words  used  have  dual  meaning  and 
when  no  deceit  is  involved.  It  is  not  unlawful  as  a  means  of 
deception  too  when  ”a  robber,  or  usurping  tyrant,  or  any  cruel 
enemy,  that  hath  no  authority  to  do  it,  shall  seek  to  ensnare 
my  life  by  questions.”  In  similar  fashion,  mental  reservation 
is  rejected  when  the  words  are  a  lie.  But  when  the  words  are 
true,  it  may  only  be  concealing  a  part  of  the  truth  which  one  is 
not  bound  to  reveal.  In  the  discussion  of  vows,  Baxter  also  in¬ 
cludes  the  issue  of  mental  reservation.  He  is  extremely 
cautious  about  the  possible  undermining  of  the  binding  force  of 
vows  by  exceptions  for  mental  reservation.  He  opposes  the  use 
of  ’’tacit  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation,  or  subtle  inter¬ 
pretation  which  is  strained  and  utterly  alien  from  the  words,” 
and  the  attempt  to  find  some  little  evasion  to  allude  the  oath.^ 
In  doubtful  cases,  ”it  is  safer  to  follow  the  strict,  than  the 
benign  or  favourable  sense.”^  However,  error  or  obscurity,  due 
to  the  imposer  of  the  oath,  arise,  one  may  not  be  bound  to  keep 
it  in  the  sense  of  the  giver,  in  so  far  as  it  differs  from  his 


own. 
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11. Ibid. .  pp.  81-82. 


9. Ibid. .  p.  513. 


10. ’’Directory,”  Works ,  V,  8l 
12. Ibid. ,  p.  8i|. 
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Baxter’s  discussion  of  lying  illustrates  again  his  commitment 
to  Christ  and  his  involvement  in  culture.  Absolute  truth  is  the 


standard,  but  it  is  not  woodenly  applied  as  a  law  when  other 
values,  such  as  consideration  or  love,  may  best  be  achieved  by 
qualified  equivocation  and  mental  reservation.  Competing  within 
him  are  desires  to  uphold  the  absolute  standard  of  Christ  and 
also  to  guide  men  in  the  realistic  application  of  it  in  culture. 

What  are  the  implications  of  the  casuistry  of  Baxter  for  the 
problem  of  faith  and  works?  The  most  evident  conclusion  is  that 
here  we  see  emphasis  on  works  underscored  again.  By  the  very 
nature  of  the  case  attention  is  glued  to  problems  of  ethical 
behavior.  Active  response  is  the  point  of  concern.  If  one’s 
sense  of  duty  is  dulled,  every  effort  is  made  to  sharpen  his 
conscience  and  activate  the  will.  If  one  is  already  up  and  doing, 
the  need  is  to  direct  him  in  choosing  lawful  and  good  alternatives. 

|  Casuistry  portrays  Christian  life  more  in  terms  of  prescribed 
conduct  than  of  belief  or  trust.  Not  only  does  Baxter  feel  the 
need  for  stressing  works,  but  also  for  leaving  little  doubt  about 
what  is  required  in  all  situations.  It  is  his  desire  to  be  com¬ 
prehensive  and  precise. 

It  is  unfair,  however,  to  draw  hasty  conclusions  from  general 

. 

surface  evidence.  It  is  the  very  task  of  casuistry  to  guide 
persons  in  the  minutiae  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.  Yet 
casuistry  is  not  independent;  it  presupposes  an  ethical  system. 
Baxter’s  casuistry  is  in  the  context  of  Reformation  theology  and 
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Protestant  ethics.  His  approach  is  not  a  simple  return  to  a 
system  of  work- righteousness  which  makes  faith  just  another  of 
a  series  of  works.  In  A  Christian  Directory,  as  in  his  less 
practical  works,  Baxter  constantly  reminds  the  reader  that  works 
spring  from  a  relationship  to  God  based  on  faith.  He  explains 
the  fact  that  Part  I  is  twice  the  size  of  the  other  parts  by  the 
conviction  that  ’’the  heart  must  be  kept  with  greatest  diligence, 
and  that  if  the  tree  be  good  the  fruit  will  be  good.”13  He 
writes  for  the  believer;  conversion  is  assumed.  The  relationship 
of  faith  should  be  constant,  the  base  and  power  for  obedience. 

Baxter’s  casuistry  differs  from  that  of  sacramental  Romanists 
because  he  starts  from  Reformation  theology.  The  nature  of  his 
conclusions  is  in  part  determined  by  his  evangelical  commitment. 
For  example,  he  generally  holds  to  what  he  understands  as  the 
most  rigorous  interpretation  of  God’s  commands.  In  cases  of 
doubt  he  usually  takes  the  safer  way,  more  apt  to  be  in  accord 
with  will  of  God.  Baxter  holds  to  the  Bible  and  insists  on  a 
literal  interpretation  of  its  pronouncements  on  divorce,  lying, 
government  of  the  senses,  etc.  Moreover,  his  view  of  Christ  as 
Teacher,  past  and  present,  saves  his  casuistry  from  petty  legal¬ 
ism*  Though  he  does  not  develop  this  theme  consistently,  it  does 
suggest  an  ethic  of  freedom  and  spontaneity  which  does  not  claim 
to  prescribe  beforehand  the  details  of  good  behavior. 

The  central  problem  of  a  Christian  casuistry  is  the  problem 
of  law  and  grace.  It  is  an  old  one--Paul  and  Luther  wrestle  with 


13« ’’Directory,”  Works,  II,  vi. 
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it  and  come  out  preaching  grace  (but  not  anti-noraian  grace),  while 
Jesuit  priests  conclude  with  grace  enmeshed  in  a  legalistic 
system.  Law  and  grace  is  a  particularly  treacherous  problem  for 
casuists,  for  the  inherent  nature  of  casuistry  sweeps  one  along 
in  the  direction  of  the  entanglements  of  law.  Baxter  is  of  course 
aware  of  the  general  problem,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware 
of  the  especially  subtle  temptation  to  the  casuist.  This  problem 
will  receive  more  complete  attention  in  the  concluding  chapter. 

We  may  conclude  that  while  Baxter  does  not  forget  the  element 
of  faith  his  casuistry  enhances  a  naturally  passionate  concern 
for  Christian  conduct  as  evidence  of  election,  and  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  keep  faith  in  evangelical  focus.  With  a  great  deal 
of  zest  he  dives  into  the  confusion  of  cases  of  conscience.  The 
resultant  M directions”  are  piled  high,  and  the  many  distinctions 
are  wearisome.  Thirty- two  directions  for  hating  sin  and  twenty- 
seven  to  overcome  hypocrisy  overwhelm  the  reader.  The  total  of 
one  hundred  seventy-four  cases  of  conscience  regarding  the  Church 
serve  to  create  doubt  as  well  as  dispel  it.  Baxter  is  completely 
serious  in  stringing  out  endless  aspects  of  the  problem  under 
consideration.  It  is  the  method  of  the  times  to  press  for  every 
possible  distinction.  It  is  his  personal  sense  of  mission  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  get  a  full  statement  of  the  bearing 

I  of  the  Christian  faith  upon  life’s  problems  of  behavior.  It  is 
to  his  credit  that  he  does  so.  He  attempts  to  justify  the  large 
number  of  duties  and  directions  saying  they  simply  could  be  no 
fewer  and  by  reminding  the  reader  that  it  is  a  mercy  and  cause 
for  gratitude  that  the  duties  of  God  have  been  so  fully  opened. 
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The  tendency  is  for  Baxter  to  equate  the  requirements  of  God  with 
his  own  listings,  but  he  invites  correction  if  he  is  in  error. ^ 

He  does  humbly  suggest  that  the  reader  take  what  is  valuable  for 
him  and  leave  any  aspect  which  is  an  ” impediment  to  their  regular, 
universal  obedience,”  but  it  is  his  belief  that  all  is  valuable. 
Furthermore,  it  is  his  intention  that  A  Christian  Directory  should 
be  helpful  to  the  average  reader,  and  not  merely  to  the  clergy, 
though  he  realizes  its  size  and  cost  to  be  prohibitive  for  the 
majority  of  families.  H©  has  no  little  confidence  in  its  value. 

At  one  point  he  says  that  through  the  faithful  practice  of  a 
particular  set  of  twelve  directions  one  may  become  habitually 
obedient. The  temper  of  the  work  encourages  the  attempt  to 
become  a  hundred  per  cent  Christian  by  simply  follov/ing  instruc¬ 
tions  and  develop  H skilful  facility”  in  faithful  obedience.  The 
weight  of  Baxter’s  casuistry  suggests  a  way  of  developing  hefty 
spiritual  biceps  by  doing  the  exercises.  The  reader  three  cen¬ 
turies  removed  has  mixed  responses:  sometimes  the  ponderous  list 
of  directives  serves  to  heighten  the  magnitude  of  the  Christian 
life  and  illumine  the  broader  horizon  of  what  is  involved;  again, 
when  one  laboriously  follows  out  each  suggestion  in  a  set  or 
considers  the  whole  range  of  his  casuistry,  the  result  is  deaden¬ 
ing  to  the  spiritual  fires,  and  works  become  burdensome  rather 
than  a  spontaneous  expression  of  gratitude.  In  spite  of  himself 
the  wheels  of  his  system  pull  toward  a  prescribed  set  of  works. 


ll|»”Directory,”  Works,  II,  xv  and  ij_ 


15. Ibid. ,  p.  221. 
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Chapter  VII 
CONCLUSION 


Baxter  belongs  to  the  large  center  group  of  Christian 
thinkers  which  holds  both  to  justification  by  faith  and  to 
works  manifesting  sanctification.  Faith  and  works  are  both 
important  facets  of  the  "divine  life."  They  are  interrelated, 
yet  each  is  a  distinct  phase  of  the  good  life.  Baxter  shows 
no  tendency  to  make  a  simple  reduction  of  one  to  the  other, 
faith  to  works,  or  works  to  faith.  Weaving  between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  he  is  alert  to  the  rocky  coast  of  a  position  ex- 
tolling  free  grace  without  moral  demand  and  also  aware  of  the 
whirlpool  of  a  position  permitting  a  righteousness  by  sacra¬ 
mental  works.  His  is  a  broad  and  integrated  view  of  the 
Christian  life.  While  he  does  not  sacrifice  viorks  for  evangel¬ 
ical  faith,  neither  does  he  lose  sight  of  faith  in  an  ethical 
crusade.  He  tries  to  avoid  the  stigma  of  "work-righteousness" 
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while  he  is  insisting  on  the  fruits  of  the  spirit.  He  de¬ 
nounces  any  hint  of  moral  license  in  Christian  justification 
based  on  the  merit  of  Christ.  He  pricks  the  complacency  of  the 
morally  self-satisfied,  arousing  them  to  spiritual  perception 
and  dutiful  compliance,  but  he  still  asserts  that  goodness 
ultimately  springs  only  from  its  divine  source. 

To  bring  into  clearer  focus  Baxter* s  view  of  the  relation 
between  faith  and  works  and  his  particular  slant  is  our  present 
task.  In  the  beginning,  a  summary  exposition  should  be  made 
concerning  his  stand  on  several  issues  pertinent  to  the  problem. 
This  procedure  will  enable  us  to  assess  better  his  general 
position  on  faith  and  works. 

Let  us  first  summarize  the  meaning  of  Baxter's  thoughts  on 
justification,  as  presented  in  Chapter  III,  in  their  relation 
to  the  problem  of  faith  and  works.  Baxter  combines  a  Pauline 
view  of  justification  by  faith  with  the  insistence,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  book  of  James,  that  works  are  also  essential  to 
justification.  Credit  for  justification  is  given  to  the  divine 
plan,  and  faith  is  the  trustful  reception  of  the  divine  gift. 
Justification  takes  place  within  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  and  the 
covenant  relation  involves  the  fulfillment  of  conditions  by  the 
human  party  to  the  contract.  Faith  and  repentance  are  primary 
conditions  for  initial  justification  which  graits  legal  right¬ 
eousness  based  on  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Continuing  obedience 
is  a  secondary  condition  which  is  necessary  for  complete  justi¬ 
fication  in  the  final  judgment  when  one  must  be  found  personally 
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righteous  as  well  as  legally  so*  Works  are  therefore  irt  roduced 
on  the  ground  floor  of  Christian  experience.  The  language  of 
justification  itself  is  that  of  demand  as  well  as  that  of  gift. 
Baxter  is  unwilling  to  confine  the  requirement  of  works  to 
sanctification.  By  tying  them  into  justification  as  conditions 
he  tips  the  balance  in  the  direction  of  vo  rks  first  as  command 
and  then  as  gift.  This  means  that  a  large  concern  for  duty 
impels  Baxter  in  the  beginning,  aid  in  one  sense  his  interest 
in  a  new  spiritual  relationship  with  God  is  derivative  from  his 
moral  concern.  Since  works  for  Baxter  represent  a  spiritual 
pilgrimage  on  the  way  to  heavenly  felicity  with  the  Father, 
justification  by  faith  is  endorsed  as  assisting  in  the  process. 
At  any  rate,  he  is  anxious  to  strengthen  his  claim  for  works 
worthy  of  the  name  of  Christ  by  making  a  right  relation  with 
God  ultimately  dependent  upon  them.  He  is  unwilling  to  assume 
good  works  will  flow  naturally  from  the  new  status  of  pardon 
through  the  love  of  God.  Furthermore,  a  mere  reminder  of  the 
ethical  meaning  of  the  Christian  faith  is  hardly  enough  for  the 
loving  heart.  Bold  demand  is  imperative.  Acceptance  or  re¬ 
jection  before  God  is  at  stake.  And  His  decision  is  grcunded 
in  works  as  well  as  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

Baxter’s  concept  of  justifying  faith  itself  also  pulls  works 
into  direct  relationship  to  justification.  'While  the  concept 


l.The  fact  that  he  wavers  on  the  matter  of  perseverance  under 
scores  the  contingency  of  final  justification,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  works. 
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of  trust  and  acceptance  is  primary,  faith  also  includes  the 
resolve  to  obey.  In  fact,  the  faith  which  is  unto  justification 
embraces  all  of  the  acts  of  the  Christian  life.  To  be  sure, 
Baxter’ s  discussion  of  justification  by  grace  through  f aL  tli  is 
evangelical,  but  it  loses  some  of  its  Reformation  force  when 
the  specific  secondary  condition  of  works  is  appended  to  it. 

For  Baxter  the  ultimate  source  of  virtue  is  Cod.  Frequent 

passages  uncover  the  strong  sentiment  of  gratitude  for  divine 

guidance  in  the  paths  of  righteousness.  Man  belongs  to  Cod  and 

is  eternal  debtor  to  the  divine  Benefactor.  His  very  being 

comes  from  God;  he  is  saved  from  his  sinful  self  through  Christ; 

by  the  Holy  Spirit  he  is  sustained  in  goodness  all  his  days. 

God  fills  his  life  with  "mercies,  and  matter  of  delight,  by  his 

2 

direction,  support,  provisions,  and  disposals."  Genuine  piety 
pervades  the  work  and  thought  of  Baxter;  he  never  descends  to 
petty  moralism.  The  good  life  is  not  severed  from  the  soul  in 
union  with  God.  The  overtones  of  a  restricting  code  of  Christian 
behavior  indicate  a  variation  of  the  theme  of  evangelical  ethics 
and  not  a  departure  from  it. 

4 

The  pattern  of  motivation,  as  we  have  noticed,  is  a  mixed 
one  for  Baxter.  The  type  of  motivation  he  considers  ideal  is 
that  of  gracious  response  to  bounteous  love.  This  is  tie  high¬ 
est  type,  most  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  Christian 


2.  "Directory,"  Works,  II,  412. 

3.  Joseph  Haroutunian  distinguishes  between  vital  piety  and 
narrow  moralism  among  New  England  Puritans.  Piety  Versus 
Moralism  (New  York,  1932)  • 

4. See  Chapter  IV,  pp. 125-147. 
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saint.  But  this  motivation  is  not  sufficient  to  stir  most 
Christians.  Though  they  are  growing  to  thafc  stage  in  which  it 
will  be  dominant  motivation,  most  Christians  during  the  earthly 
pilgrimage  are  moved  to  obedience  only  throu^i  the  addition  of 
other  motives.  Therefore  the  ideal  of  works  as  grateful  response 
is  supplemented  by  appeals  to  perform  lawful  duty,  to  beware  of 
the  fearful  judgment,  and  to  seek  what  leads  to  one’s  eternal 
felicity.  Baxter  writes  as  though  the  motive  presently  most 
effective  with  men  is  the  sense  of  oughtness  when  confronted 
with  the  Law  of  God.  Man  owes  God  love  and  self-denial.  He  is 
bound  to  give  God  what  He  is  due.  It  is  much  later  when  man 
can  be  expected  to  do  what  he  ought  simply  out  of  love  for 
God.  He  could  not  hope  for  obedience  on  the  part  of  most 
Christians  unless  they  were  presented  w ith  the  demands  of  God’s 
law.  Love  for  God  is  superior  motivation,  but  the  language  of 
duty  is  so  stressed  that  even  expressions  of  gratitude  are 
couched  in  an  aura  of  duty. 

Motives  referring  to  heaven  and  hell  are  recurring  refrains. 
Baxter  lingers  upon  the  inexpressible  joys  of  life  with  God  in 

| 

the  great  beyond  more  than  upon  the  horrors  of  punishment  for 
rejecting  Christ,  but  in  either  case  the  personal  welfare  of 
the  individual  is  in  the  center  of  concern.  Simple  self- 
interest  is  the  essence  of  such  motivation.  The  Christian 
should  act  for  the  sake  of  his  own  safety  and  bliss.  Such 
emphasis  results  in  marked  qualification  of  thankful  response 
as  the  highest  motive.  The  many  other  subordinate  motives  which 
Baxter  employs  further  becloud  the  picture.  This  whole  pattern 
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of  motivation  suggests  the  crucial  importance  of  works.  Strong 
appeals  to  duty  and  self-interest  are  considered  valid  if  th^f 
direct  one  into  the  habit  of  obedience.  This  approach  opens 
the  door  for  the  naturally  striving  self  to  enter  the  center 
of  the  stage,  working  to  demonstrate  its  faith. 

The  authoritative  standard  for  the  life  of  man  includes 
both  Biblical  revelation  and  the  Law  of  Nature,  as  we  have  seen 
in  Chapter  VI.  The  two  are  combined  in  the  authority  of  the 
Law  of  Christ.  Baxter  sees  no  cleavage  between  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  the  absolutes  of  Christ.  The  Christian  ethic  is 
natural  to  the  human  creature;  it  is  most  fitting  for  man  as 
we  know  him  in  the  moral  universe.  The  Law  of  Nature  as  related 
to  the  behavior  of  man  is  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  fact  that 
the  Scriptures  embrace  the  precepts  of  the  Law  of  Nature  serves 
to  underscore  the  absoluteness  of  Biblical  authority.  Puritan 
works  have  a  universal  and  Infallible  character.  Baxter  is  not 
a  verbal  literalist,  but  the  Bible  is  unique  and  contains  the 
truth  concerning  redemption  aa  d  the  Christian  life.  His  specific 
view  of  the  Bible  does  not  shed  direct  light  on  his  stand  con¬ 
cerning  faith  and  works.  However,  the  fact  that  he  ties  in  the 
Law  of  Nature  with  the  Bible  does  suggest  stress  upon  works, 
works  grounded  in  the  created  order  of  things. 

A  summary  statement  should  next  be  made  concerning  the 
nature  of  work3.  Christian  works,  taking  the  form  of  love  for 
God  and  the  correlative  virtue  of  self-denial,  are  Imperative 
demands.  They  are  conditions  for  final  judgment,  and  therefore 
essential.  They  are  demanded  by  the  fact  and  character  of  God. 
The  concept  of  duty  is  stamped  upon  all  of  the  suggestions  and 
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directions  concerning  good  behavior.  There  are  duties  to  God, 
duties  to  neighbor,  and  duties  more  generally  related  to 
personal  virtue. 

Baxter* s  intense  concern  drives  him  to  a  comprehensive  and 
minute  examination  of  the  proper  pattern  of  works.  His  intention 
is  to  furnish  guidance  which  will  lead  to  disciplined  freedom, 
but  he  is  more  successful  in  multiplying  distinctions  and 
extending  the  number  of  suggestions  than  in  liberating  the  soul 
in  works  of  love.  There  are  receiving  works,  such  as  worship 
and  meditation,  and  more  active,  out-going  works.  Both  are 
stressed. 

Baxter* s  assumptions  regarding  the  freedom  of  man  are  re¬ 
lated  to  his  specific  emphasis  on  works.  His  moral  freedom  is 
only  a  qualification  of  the  Calvinistic  affirmation  of  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God.  Baxter’s  liberating  inclinations 
furnish  no  impetus  to  license  but  more  firmly  fix  the  blame  for 
sin  and  reprobation  on  man  and  more  vigorously  press  the 
obligation  for  moral  obedience.  It  is  not  freedom  from  the 
necessity  of  divine  grace,  but  freedom  to  make  the  best  use  of 
divine  gifts.  Man's  effort  is  more  prominent  and  he  is  made 
more  self-conscious  of  virtue.  He  should  be  busy  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  appointed  means  of  virtue,  in  fighting  the  engagements 
of  tte  holy  war,  and  in  filling  the  gaps  of  personal  right¬ 
eousness. 

This  summary  of  Baxter's  position  on  various  issues  reveals 
a  handling  of  the  problem  of  faith  and  works  which  combines 
vital  faith  with  active  works.  Discussions  of  virtue  and  duty 
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proceed  on  the  assumption  of  initial  justification  and  a  coven¬ 
ant  relation  with  God,  but  Baxter* s  passion  for  morality  compels 
him  to  stress  works.  Works  are  necessary  for  justification. 

They  are  minutely  outlined  lest  one  stumble  for  lack  of  a  full 
explication.  They  come  into  clear  focus  as  the  commands  of  God. 
Works  are  more  than  by-products  of  faith  in  God  througi  Christ; 
they  are  part  of  the  requirement.  Virtue  is  evoked  by  God’s 
love  to  men,  but  it  is  also  specifically  acquired  by  conscious 
effort.  Concern  for  personal  salvation  challenges  the  primary 
aim  of  glorifying  God  in  all  of  life  and  at  times  seems  to  take 
a  prior  place.  The  relation  is  more  like  faith  disciplined  in 
divine  duty  than  faith  working  through  love. 


Baxter  the  Calvinist 

Baxter  is  clearly  in  the  ethical  tradition  of  Calvin.  His 
position  on  faith  and  works  is  according  to  the  major  outline 
of  the  Genevan  reformer.  The  emphasis  this  wing  of  Protestantism 
gives  to  ethics  is  an  integral  part  of  the  system,  and  it  comes 
straight  from  Calvin.  The  first  edition  of  the  Institutes,  much 
smaller  than  the  final  edition,  manifested  more  concern  for 
morals  than  for  doctrine.  His  concern  for  the  character  of  the 
Christian  was  certainly  large,  and  some  students  emphasize  this 
aspect  of  Calvin  as  dominant.  He  made  an  aggressive  approach  to 


5.A.  M.  Hunter,  The  Teachings  of  Calvin  (second  edition), 
London,  1950,  p.22&. 
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the  orders  of  society.  In  Geneva  he  sought  to  mould  the  life  of 
the  whole  city  according  to  Christian  faith.  The  individual 

g 

Christian  is  placed  on  the  path  of  progressive  sanctification. 

He  is  expected  to  do  the  works  of  faith  and  show  forth  Ihe  fruits 

7 

of  repentance*  The  act  of  love  for  God  and  acts  of  self-denial 

together  engage  the  believer.  Asceticism  arises  in  the  form  of 

seeking  no  jcy  from  the  things  of  the  world  and  making  only  such 

use  of  those  things  as  are  necessary.  Calvin  did  not  share 

8 

Luther* s  fear  of  the  use  of  Law,  Therefore  the  Decalogue  is 

brought  into  the  system  without  apology,  representing  the  eternal 

Law  of  God.  Ethics  begins  to  be  the  end  of  justification  by 

9 

faith  and  more  than  the  result.  The  process  of  systematizing 
and  intensifying  Luther* s  doctrine  resulted  in  the  magnification 
of  works  as  such  and  in  dulling  the  cutting  edge  of  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith.  He  ]e  f t  the  type  of  freedom  found  In  Luther  aid 

veered  toward  a  precise  system  which  satisfies  man’s  desire  for 

10 

immediate  authority.  Furthermore  it  may  be  said  that  the  very 
shadow  of  his  ponderous  system  and  his  concern  for  civil  and 
churchly  discipline  sometimes  bring  into  eclipse  his  personal 


6. Institutes,  III,  vi,  5.  7. Ibid.,  Ill,  vi,  2. 

8. MTherefore,  the  doctrine  of  the  law  has  not  been  infringed 
by  Christ,  but  it  remains,  that,  by  teaching,  admonishing,  re¬ 
buking,  and  correcting,  it  may  fit  and  prepare  us  for  every 
good  work.**  Institutes,  II,  vii,  14. 

9.  Ernst  Troeltsch,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Church¬ 
es  (translated  by  Olive  Wyon),  London,  193l,  II,  603.  Ttiis 
interpretation  by  Troeltsch  is  of  course  only  one  view  of  Calvin. 


10. Ibid. 
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faith  in  God.  This  emphasis  on  works  of  faith  as  required  by 
God* s  law  and  on  a  clear  system  of  belief  and  behavior  did  not 
seem  to  Galvin  like  legalism.  However,  his  system  encouraged 
the  cleaving  to  ethical  and  theological  dogma  as  objectives 
apart  from  living  faith.  Yet  he  was  never  petty;  his  vork  shone 
with  the  majesty  of  divine  sanctity  and  eternal  purpose. 

In  all  of  these  considerations  Baxter  is  akin  to  Calvin. 

The  character  of  works  demanded  by  Christian  faith  is  simply 
consistent  with  the  Law  of  God  for  ell  time.  Christian  works 
are  no  different  in  kind.  The  advance  is  in  the  direction  of  a 
change  in  motivation  and  a  system  of  pardon  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ.  The  basis  of  Christian  virtue  is  divine  forgiveness 
aside  from  which  good  works  are  never  good  in  the  sight  of  God. 
For  both  the  Swiss  reformer  and  the  English  pastor  grateful  love 
is  the  principal  spring  of  right  conduct,  but t heir  presentation 
of  demand  for  what  is  lawfully  due  to  God  alters  the  picture. 
While  Baxter  belongs  to  the  same  family  of  reformers  whose  root 
is  Calvin,  his  thought  is  no  mere  reproduction  of  Calvin.  The 
times  and  places  are  changed;  the  needs  are  different.  Baxter 
lives  in  England  when  the  Established  Church  was  already  Protes¬ 
tant  in  theology,  not  in  Switzerland  when  the  Catholic  menace 
was  still  the  major  threat.  The  first  flush  of  the  Reformation 
had  faded,  and  many  Reformation  tenets  were  held  only  "nation¬ 
ally.”  To  make  them  ’’practical”  and  meaningful  for  one's  manner 
of  living  was  the  pressing  need  of  the  day.  He  is  part  of  a 
theological  revival  which  reacted  against  slovenly,  perfunctory 
religion.  Baxter,  even  more  than  Calvin,  zealously  appeals  for 
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inarms  participation  in  the  covenant  aid  man’s  initiative  in 
works  of  righteousness.  Not  that  he  seeks  to  alter  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  platform,  but  the  process  of  bringing  its  Biblical  message 
to  bear  upon  seventeenth  century  England  makes  the  active 
response  so  prominent  in  his  work. 

Baxter  modifies  Calvin’s  idea  that  Christ  will  sanctify 
whom  he  justifies  by  stressing  the  human  side — that  whoever  is 
really  justified  must  fulfill  his  calling.  Secondary  ’’conditions” 
of  ultimate  justification  involve  the  cultivation  of  the  fruit 
of  faith,  the  obeying  of  commands  to  spiritual  works.  Man  must 
be  faithful  to  his  contractual  vow  to  love  and  obey.  This  idea 
specifically  makes  good  works  the  visible  sign  of  election  and 
justification.  ’’Uprightness  of  heart  and  life  is  a  certain 
fruit  of  the  Spirit  of  grace,  and  consequently  a  mark  of  our 
union  with  Christ,  and  a  proof  of  our  acceptableness  with 
God.”^  God  sets  His  ’’name  and  mark"  upon  the  elect,  outwardly 
as  well  as  inwardly.12  It  has  been  generally  assumed  that 

Calvin  also  held  that  good  works  stand  as  proof  of  election. 

13 

Harkness  and  Hunter  say  that  he  did.  Emil  Brunner  is  the  one 
who  repudiates  this  interpretation,  saying  the  idea  arose  not 


11.  "Directory,"  Works,  VI,  3. 

12.  "The  Poor  Man’s  Family  Book,"  Works ,  XIX,  301. 

13.  Georgia  Harkness,  John  Calvin:  The  Man  and  His  Ethics  (New 
York,  1931),  p.79;  Hunter,  The  Teaching  of  CalvTnT  p.299. 
Troeltsch  says  that  after  Calvin  his  successors,  from  the  time 
of  Beza,  answered  the  question  of  certainty  by  saying  good  works 
give  assurance  of  election.  (II,  590)  With  reference  to  Calvin 
himself,  Troeltsch  comments  that  "the  glorification  of  God  in 
action  is  the  real  test  of  individual  personal  reality  in 
religion."  (II,  588). 
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14 

with  Calvin,  but  with  later  reformers.  A  direct  clash  of 
interpretation  is  the  result.  Though  this  writer  finds  in 
Calvin  no  specific  statement  to  support  the  position  of  Hunter 

and  others,  he  declines  to  agree  with  Brunner’s  flat  negation. 

15 

For  Calvin  did  say  the  end  of  election  is  holiness,  and  the 

object  of  regeneration  is  "to  bring  the  life  of  believers  into 

16 

concord  and  harmony  with  the  righteousness  of  God."  Such  a 

position  implies  the  next  step,  i.e.,  that  good  works  are  the 

most  immediate  observable  evidence  of  election.  It  can  be 

agreed,  with  Brunner,  however,  that  after  Calvin  anxiety  and 

scrupulosity  became  a  more  prominent  feature  of  Reformed  and 

Puritan  ethics.  Concern  in  the  popular  mind  with  what  was  the 

accepted  evidence  of  election  grew  naturally  out  of  a  desire  for 
17 

assurance.  For  Calvin  predestination  was  the  basis  for  cer¬ 
tainty  of  salvation  and  sanctification.  Perseverance  was 
assured.  But  Baxter  wavers  on  this  point.  His  theme  in  ethics 
is  the  fulfillment  of  conditions,  though  within  the  covenant 
of  grace,  aid  the  overtone  of  assurance  is  only  faL ntly  heard. 
The  weight  of  responsibility  is  made  to  rest  upon  mai  himself. 
God  will  do  His  part;  the  question  is  whether  man  will  do  his. 
The  way  to  demonstrate  the  reality  of  covenant -making  is  by 


14 .The  Divine  Imperative,  p.594. 

15. Institutes,  III,  xiv,  21.  16. Ibid.,  Ill,  vi,  1. 

17. Brunner  decries  the  resultant  exercise  of  casuistry,  such  as 
in  William  Ames,  and  the  ^appalling”  rapidity  of  degeneration 
from  the  peak  of  the  Reformation.  The  Divine  imperative ,  p.594. 
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covenant-keeping • 

Between  the  times  of  Calvin  and  of  Baxter  there  come  many 
disciples  of  the  Genevan  reformer,  and  in  England  connected  with 
the  Puritan  movement  are  many  who  fall  within  the  Calvinist 
tradition.  Baxter  belongs  to  the  third  generation  in  this  tradi¬ 
tion.  A  figure  like  William  Ames  (1576-1633)  is  representative 

18 

of  Puritan-Calvinist  ethics  of  the  second  generation.  He, 
more  than  any  other,  was  looked  to  as t he  guiding  light  of t  he 
rising  generation  of  Puritans  in  the  first  part  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  Baxter  did  not  study  under  him,  but  he  appre- 

19 

dated  the  books  of  Ames,  especially  Cases  of  Conscience  (1630). 

The  general  approach  of  the  two  is  markedly  similar.  They  are 

obviously  in  the  same  tradition.  Both  of  them  prefer  practical 

theology  over  speculative  theology,  which  fact  means  that  ethical 

concerns  are  primary.  Ames  says  holiness  is  the  end  of  election 

20 

and  redemption.  They  agree  that  works  are  signs  of  election. 


18. Ames  studied  under  william  Perkins  at  Christ’s  College  and 
became  a  leader  in  propagating  Puritan  views.  His  refusal,  to 
wear  the  surplice  and  his  denunciation  seem  to  be  related  to  his 
suspension  from  the  College  and  his  departure  from  England.  He 
was  employed  by  the  Calvinist  group  at  the  Synod  of  Dort  (1618- 
1619),  and  some  of  his  views  were  severely  criticized,  ’’owing 
apparently  to  their  being  treated  in  too  scholastic  a  manner.” 

His  most  important  work  was  done  while  professor  at  Franeker 
for  about  ten  years  following  May  1622.  He  was  a  very  influen¬ 
tial  teacher,  and  students  came  from  several  countries  to  work 
with  him.  J.  Bass  Mullinger,  ’’William  Ames,”  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  (ed.  Leslie  Stephen),  New  York,  1885,  I,  355- 
357. 

19.  The  outline  of  the  book  follows:  I.  Conscience.  II.  State 
of  man.  II.  Man's  Duty  in  General.  IV.  Duty  to  God.  V.  Duties 
to  Neighbor.  Ames'  The  Marrow  of  Sacred  Divinity  also  has  ethical 
significance.  Part  I  is  theolo"gTcal,  but  Part  II  deals  with 
man's  response  in  virtue  and  good  works. 


20. See  Perry  Miller,  The  New  England  Mind  (New  York,  1939) , 

pp.48,  51. 
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However,  Baxter  makes  a  step  beyond  his  predecessor  in  the 
direction  of  a  more  comprehensive  casuistry,  a  bolder  and  more 
pointed  appeal  for  works.  To  take  note  of  some  of  his  depar¬ 
tures  from  Ames  illustrates  and  sharpens  his  position. 

Baxter  deals  more  completely  with  all  questions  concerning 
the  proper  action  of  Christians.  Arnes*  work  is  much  briefer 
than  A  Christian  Directory .  Ames  handles  many  cases  and  ques¬ 
tions,  but  they  fall  more  nearly  in  the  category  of  illustra¬ 
tions  than  a  comprehensive  set  of  answers.  Baxter  is  a  full- 
fledged  casuist.  He  becomes  more  engrossed  in  minute  questions, 
and  at  least  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  home  base  of  faith. 
Baxter  comes  nearer  slipping  into  concern  for  works  per  se. 

Again,  for  Baxter  there  is  more  passionate  concern  to  per¬ 
suade  men  immediately  to  conform  to  an  ethical  pattern.  Ames 
is  the  influential  teacher,  but  Baxter  is  the  popular  preacher 
who  expects  immediate  decision.  Perhaps  the  difference  between 
second  and  third  generation  Calvinist  Puritans  is  also  reflected 
in  this  comparison.  While  Baxter  feels  keenly  the  meaning  of 
his  faith  for  hehavior,  the  generation  to  til  ich  he  ministered 
had  received  the  Reformation  message  second-hand,  and  it  was 
increasingly  necessary  to  whip  up  enthusiasm,  to  awaken  faith, 
and  to  elicit  obedience  to  the  clarified  wlife  of  faith.**  Baxter 
almost  runs  ahead  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  main  framework  of 
approach  is  what  Baxter  calls  M directions, 11  which  is  the  most 
elementary  form  in  which  he  could  put  the  treatise.  At  the  same 
time  it  gives  compelling  force  to  his  sense  of  urgency.  On  the 
other  hand.  Cases  of  Conscience  is  organized  in  text-book  fashion 


around  the  theory  of  conscience,  the  nature  of  man  and  godly 
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duties •  Baxter  is  not  usually  theoretical}  he  speaks  directly 
to  issues  close  at  hand* 

Baxter  formally  ties  works  into  the  system  of  justification 

as  conditions.  Ames  does  say  obedience  is  a  helping  cause ,  not 

to  justification,  but  to  eternal  life;  it  is  the  way  in  which 

21 

we  walk  to  heaven,  the  right  to  which  we  already  haw*  Baxter 
is  bolder,  clinching  the  demand  for  obedience  by  saying  the  right 
to  heaven  is  not  finally  clear  until  the  judgment. 


"Protestant*1  and  "Evangelical”  Trends 

When  one  stands  away  from  the  thought  of  Richard  Baxter  and 

attempts  to  assess  his  approach  to  our  problem,  there  are  many 

possible  procedures  of  interpretation  which  may  be  used.  One 

such  procedure  could  be  an  examination  of  him  in  terms  of  agape 

22 

and  eros  as  developed  by  Anders  Nygren.  Another  approach 

might  be  to  draw  contrasts  between  the  teleological  and  deonto- 

logical  elements  in  his  thought.  It  would  also  be  pertinehb  to 

discuss  the  Christ  and  culture  paradox  to  ascertain  how  he 

relates  these  areas.  One  of  the  most  suggestive  procedures  is 

that  of  Richard  Niebuhr  who  distinguishes  between  "protestant" 

23 

aid  "evangelical"  tendencies  in  Reformation  ethics.  Let  us 


21  .Marrow  of  Sacred  Divinity,  op*  cit . ,  p.195. 

22  .A  gape  and  Eros . 

23. "Evangelical  and  Protestant  Ethics,"  The  Heritage  of  the 
Reformation  (ed.  Elmer  J.  P.  Arndt),  New  "York,  1950,  pp* 211-229. 
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therefore  consider  Niebuhr’s  approach  as  an  aid  in  evaluating 
Baxter, 

■ 

The  "protestant"  tendency  manifests  a  defensive,  reactionary 

emphasis.  In  whatever  group  it  is  found  it  is  the  same  spirit 

of  ’’negative  and  self-conscious  morality,”  Its  "narrowness  and 

fearsome  spirit”  is  like  that  of  second-generation  Puritans. 

This  trend  is  expressed,  for  example,  in  the  conservative 

identity  of  Christianity  with  the  ways  of  static  culture,  or  in 

special  forms  of  negative  legalism,  ^n  the  other  hand,  the 

"evangelical”  element  is  the  expression  of  "an  affirmative  and 

joyful,  a  positive  and  creative  Christian  life.”  The  source  Is 

a  relationship  with  God  in  faith,  and  where  faith  In  God  Is 

dominant,  ”the  self  Is  free  from  concern  for  itself,”  The  law 

becomes  God's  law,  but  since  God  loves,  the  command  is  of  the 

nature  of  friendly  counsel,  not  of  bondage.  Furthermore,  the 

content  of  the  law  is  transformed,  giving  freedom  to  deal  crea- 

tively  and  artistically  with  personal  and  social  situations. 

There  is  a  spontaneity  and  momentariness.  The  future  is  in  the 

hands  of  Love,  and  one  is  free  now  to  do  what  is  righb  •  Both 

"protestant”  and  "evangelical”  threads  run  through  the  ethics 

of  the  Reformation  "with  its  duality  of  works-righteousness  and 

faith-righteousness,  or  self-righteousness  and  righteousness  in 

God,  of  life  in  the  world  of  3in  and  life  in  the  world  of  for- 
04 

giveness."  But  what  makes  it  Christian  is  the  "evangelical" 


24. Ibid. ,  p.228. 
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faith. 

The  "protestant"  note  resounds  so  loudly  that  at  times  the 
"evangelical”  note  comes  through  only  faintly.  A  vigorous  ne¬ 
gativism  is  evident  in  attacks  upon  all  subversions  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  law  in  the  gospel.  It  is  out  of  response  to  antinomian 
views  and  to  moral  laxity  in  the  churches  thsfc  Baxter’s  life 
work  takes  its  sharp  ethical  turn.  To  nothing  doe  s  he  react 
with  such  horror  as  to  the  sinful  encouragers  of  license  and 
negligence.  His  pastoral  ministry  and  his  writing  shout  his 
unceasing  protest.  H©  bids  all  Christians  to  engage  Satan  in 
battle  and  make  war  on  sin.  Parallel  with  positive  duties  are 
always  the  duties  of  denying  the  self  and  uprooting  sin.  A 
large  section  of  A  Christian  Directory  is  concerned  with  an 

analysis  of  various  sins  and  specific  directions  for  exterminat- 
25 

ing  them.  All  this  evinces  a  negative,  defensive  approach. 

What  Richard  Hiebuhr  calls  the  "protestant"  trend  is  also 
reflected  in  the  self-consciousness  of  Baxter's  ethics.  For 
Baxter's  Christian  the  fulfilling  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is 
the  result  of  strenuous  discipline  appropriate  to  his  expansive 
view  of  the  demands  of  God,  One  aim  of  Baxter's  is  the  sharpen¬ 
ing  of  the  individual's  awareness  of  the  whole  range  of  godly 


25 .At  least  one-half  of  Part  I  is  arrayed  against  certain  sins, 
both  observable  sins  and  sins  of  the  heart,  ranging  fran  idle 
thoughts  to  an  evil  tongue.  The  sin  of  gluttony  receives  thirty 
pages  of  attention.  (Works,  III,  369-399).  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing,  thirty-seven  pages  are  given  to  the  sin  of  excessive  drink¬ 
ing,  in  spite  of  his  beginning  the  section  by  saying  that  much 
said  about  gluttony  also  applies  to  drunkenness,  (pp. 399-436) . 
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requirements.  It  is  his  wish  that  Christians  examine  with  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  every  thought,  desire  and  action.  Discipline  is 
the  key  idea.  Conscious  discipline,  training  far  the  life  ever¬ 
lasting,  is  the  general  prescription.  One  is  painfully  aware 
of  each  requirement  made  upon  faith.  Spontaneity  is  curbed. 
Gracious  love  is  spoiled  by  consciousness  of  itself.  All  means 
are  to  be  consciously  utilized,  for  means  that  are  well  used  are 
the  way  to  Hmore  grace,  to  communion  with  God,  aid  to  salvation."26 
The  requirements  of  the  law  are  so  many  and  so  complex  that  many 
helps  are  as  necessary  for  the  Christian  as  tools  in  a  shop  and 
furniture  in  a  house.  Vu'hereas  Luther  starts  with  the  experience 
of  forgiving  grace  and  accepts  duty  as  the  expression  of  grati¬ 
tude,  Baxter  begins  with  such  an  awareness  of  duty  that  the 

27 

assistance  of  grace  is  made  necessary.  Works  become  a  de¬ 
liberate  method  of  expressing  faith. 

The  "protestant"  note  is  also  sounded  in  an  anxious,  scru¬ 
pulous  approach  to  the  Christian  life.  The  individual  is  def¬ 
initely  on  the  spot.  The  issue  is  the  welfare  of  the  human 
soul--not  some  frivolous  objective,  but  the  very  highest.  There 
is  so  much  to  do  and  to  become  and  so  little  time.  Pervading 
Baxter's  work  is  the  sense  of  breathless  exertion  in  cramming 
the  minutes  with  righteousness,  lest  one  should  displease  God. 


26. "Directory.*  Works,  II,  315. 

27*Baxter  knows  the  necessity  of  coming  to  love  God's  law  and 
cheerfully  to  obey,  but  his  concept  of  works  suggests  a  self- 
conscious,  plodding  ethic.  See  "Directory,"  ^orks ,  II,  221. 
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The  requirements  of  God»s  law  are  so  great  and  so  many  that  all 

the  capacities  of  man  must  be  pushed  to  the  maximum.  One  must 

make  the  same  full  use  of  wit,  time  and  wealth  as  he  would  wish 

28 

to  use  them  at  the  door  of  death.  It  is  a  mighty  struggle,  with 

Satan  trying  to  ensnare  and  God  wanting  to  test  His  own.  The 

sound  of  battle  rings  from  every  page.  The  Christian  engages 

in  a  "skilful,  vigilant,  resolute,  and  valiant  war"  against  the 
29 

opposition.  It  is  instructive  that  many  directions  are  intro- 

30 

duced  by  the  term  "Labour”  or  "Study."  Only  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  of  concentration  and  application  is  sufficient.  "Labour" 

31 

to  live  always  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  This  sense  of  striving 
has  already  been  observed  in  the  duty  of  "active  diligence"  in 
Chapter  V.  Be  continually  on  the  watch.  Ascertain  the  "malig¬ 
nity"  in  all  particular  sins;  lay  siege  to  them  and  starve  them 
32 

out. 

This  type  of  tense  seriousness  may  not  be  objectionable  so 
long  as  it  does  not  move  across  the  meridian  into  anxiety.  This 
result,  however,  is  not  completely  absent  from  Baxter.  Works  as 
demand  are  not  always  balanced  by  works  as  gift.  The  straining 
of  every  nerve  to  the  point  of  anxiety  is  felt  in  this  exclama¬ 
tion:  "...  God  is  jealous,  your  business  with  him  is  great, 
much  lieth  on  it,  call  off  your  hearts,  and  let  them  not  stay 


28. "Directory, "  Works,  II,  335.  29. Ibid. ,  p.258. 

30. In  seventeenth  century  usage  the  word  "study"  meant  "give 
diligence",  whether  in  academic  pursuit  or  in  vocational  duty. 

31. "Directory, "  Works ,  II,  251.  32, Ibid. ,  p.255. 
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behind;  all  the  powers  of  your  souls  are  little  enough  in  such 
33 

a  work.”  God  is  jealous.  Man  must  produce.  If  positive 

exhortation  is  not  sufficient,  the  reader  is  reminded  that  there 

is  a  ”rod”  in  the  school  of  Christ;  if  one  grows  negligent, 

34 

Christ  will  M3harply  rebuke”  him.  One  is  under  pressure  to 

show  forth  works  worthy  of  repentance.  Give  diligence  to  do 

good,  for  this  is  a  test  of  whether  one  is  the  servant  of  Cod 

35 

or  of  the  flesh.  Cod  has  initiated  the  contract  of  grace,  but 

man  must  faithfully  fulfill  his  vow  of  obedience  through  works. 

Cod  does  His  part.  Will  man  do  his?  Serious  self-examination 

is  really  the  occasion  of  uncertainty,  for  ?’wise  men  that  know 

the  deceitfulness  of  the  heart,  and  the  weight  of  the  Case,  will 

be  diligent  to  make  sure  their  calling  and  sincerity,  and  not 

36 

trust  such  hearts  too  easily.”  Justification  by  grace  carries 
the  condition  of  works  appropriate  to  the  covenant. 

There  is  another  side  of  Baxter.  He  checks  this  movement 
toward  uncertain  striving.  We  have  seen  his  warning  to  persons 
naturally  anxious  lest  they  become  overly  religicus.  His  con¬ 
cern,  however,  is  with  their  mental  and  physical  welfare  rather 
thah^with  the  undesirability,  from  the  ethical  point  of  view,  of 
the  development  of  restless  response.  A  consideration  of  this 
tendency  in  Baxter  should,  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that 


33. ”Di rectory, "  Works,  II ,  317.  34. Ibid. ,  p.233. 

35. Ibid. ,  p.324. 


36 .Confession  of  His  Faith,  p.173. 
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he  extols  the  virtue  of  patience.  Quiet  confidence  is  valued 
along  with  extreme  effort.  He  warns  against  anxious  question¬ 
ing  whether  one  has  grace.  He  suggests  rather  that  one  do  "far 
more  to  get  and  act  Faith."''  As  valuable  as  this  suggestion 
is,  however,  it  hardly  grapples  with  the  root  problem  of 
anxiety.  Baxter  feels  that  the  real  danger  is  in  the  direction 

of  quiescence  rather  than  in  the  direction  of  anxious  striving. 

■ 

In  his  day  he  believes  the  greater  threat  to  be  the  antinomian 
emphasis  and  just  plain  lethargy  on  the  part  of  tte  church.  It 
is  therefore  not  difficult  to  understand  his  willingness 
to  emphasize  scrupulous  concern  for  the  inner  and  outer  life 
even  to  the  point  of  anxiety. 

The  strong  "protestant"  overtones  in  Baxter’s  thought  reveal 
again  his  intensification  of  the  ethical  meaning  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.  It  is  his  passion  to  see  the  Reformation  in  England  not 
only  in  doctrine  and  theory,  but  in  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
country.  However,  the  process  of  intensification  and  applica¬ 
tion  gives  entrance  to  self-conscious  "protestant"  elements. 

The  "evangelical"  message  is  wrapped  with  "protestant"  trappings. 
This  fact  not  only  changes  the  appearance  of  his  system,  but  it 
qualifies  the  "evangelical"  element.  While  holding  up  an 
"evangelical"  faith  that  works  by  love,  he  slips  into  a  refrain 
of  works  infused  with  self-conscious  striving  aid  deficient  in 
spontaneity. 


37. Ibid. 
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Law  and  Grace 

We  have  seen  the  position  of  Baxter  by  reviewing  his  dis¬ 
cussion  of  various  issues  such  as  justification  and  motivation. 
He  clears  the  way  for  undue  emphasis  on  works.  If  works  do 
not  overshadow  faith,  they  obscure  the  implications  of  justi¬ 
fication  by  faith  alone.  We  have  seen  this  fact  illustrated 
again  by  an  examination  of  Baxter  through  the  eyes  of  Richard 
Niebuhr  and  his  categories  of  "evangelical"  and  "protestant" 
emphases  in  ethics.  Pressing  still  further,  let  us  consider 
the  position  of  Baxter  from  a  few  other  directions.  First,  how 
does  Baxter  come  out  against  the  charge  of  legalism?  Second, 
how  strong  is  the  teleological  element  in  Baxter  and  what 
relation  does  it  have  to  the  problem  of  faith  and  works?  Third, 
how  well  does  Baxter^  system  keep  in  focus  the  Christian  ideal 
of  love?  These  are  only  some  of  the  questions  vhich  may  help 
to  sharpen  and  verify  the  contention  that  faith  is  weakened  and 
works  enhanced.  It  would  also  be  pertinent  to  discuss  such 
matter^his  view  of  sin  and  the  significance  of  his  ascetic 
tendencies# 

Since  the  time  of  Paul  the  issue  of  faith  ai  d  wo  rks  has 
raised  the  spectre  of  legalism.  The  life  of  the  Chris  tian  is 
under  grace,  but  he  is  not  free  from  moral  requirements.  Life 
which  makes  the  law  final  must  be  avoided.  The  meaning  given 
to  the  term  legalism  has  varied  widely,  all  the  way  from  the 
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complete  absence  of  a  concept  of  grace  to  the  slightest  intrus¬ 
ion  of  some  element  of  command  into  an  ethic  of  grace.  With 
such  wide  latitude  there  is  danger  of  hopeless  confusion  in 
using  the  term.  Therefore  it  will  be  necessary  to  indicate 
clearly  what  is  meant  by  legalism  as  we  proceed. 

There  will  be  no  disagreement  on  the  fact  that  every  type 
of  legalism  involves  at  least  the  element  of  demand.  In  this 
general  sense  Christianity  has  from  the  beginning  fostered  a 
type  of  religious  law.  The  Christian  ethic  commands  as  well  as 
gives.  The  new  covenant  as  well  as  the  old  puts  man,  the  party 
of  the  second  part,  under  obligation.  Jesus  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  interpreters  understood  the  ethical  implications  of  the 

Kingdom.  And  these  implications  carried  the  force  of  real 
38 

command.  The  religion  of  Jesus  was  no  ’’free1’  religion  of  the 
spirit  in  contrast  to  an  ethic  of  authority.  His  ethic  was  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  King  of  the  Kingdom  had  spoken;  the 
subjects  of  the  Kingdom  received  imperative  marching  orders. 
Baxter  too  presses  home  the  ethical  implications  of  faith.  For 
him  too  requirements  are  of  the  nature  of  Imperative  command. 
However,  this  characteristic  alone  does  not  justify  the  label  of 
legalism.  In  Itself  this  is  a  desirable  aid  indispensable  trait 
of  any  virile  ethic.  Far  more  is  implied  in  the  concept  of 
legalism. 

Much  the  sane  attitude  must  be  taken  toward  the  stress  upon 


38. See  C.  H.  Dodd,  Gospel  and  Law  (New  York,  1951),  chapter  1. 
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duty  in  variations  of  Christian  ethics.  While  the  presence  of 

some  concept  of  duty  does  not  indicate  legalism,  the  dominance 

of  a  sense  of  duty  is  characteristic  of  a  legalistic  ethic.  It 

39 

is  devotion  to  duty  which  insures  obedience  to  the  rules. 

But  the  good  which  is  motivated  simply  out  of  duty  is  "never 
„40 

the  Good."  It  refers  back  to  the  self,  obeying  the  rules  to 
satisfy  one’s  own  moral  dignity.  This  large  place  of  "oughtness” 
in  Baxter  has  already  been  noted  in  Chapter  IV  as  well  as  In  the 
present  chapter.  The  theoretic^,  supremacy  of  responsive  obed¬ 
ience  out  of  love  keeps  Baxter  from  the  ranks  of  legalism.  How¬ 
ever,  the  way  in  which  duty,  in  practice,  looms  in  every  "direc¬ 
tion"  and  dcminates  the  most  passionate  persuasions  demonstrates 
that  submerged  self-conscious  spirit  which  is  akin  to  legalism. 

No  charge  of  legalism  can  be  proved  from  this  emphasis  on  duty, 
but  here  Baxter  again  opens  the  door  and  encourages  human 
tendencies  to  legalism. 

Legalism  also  implies  an  ethical  code  which  lays  down  a  pre¬ 
cise  pattern  of  behavior.  It  is  concerned  with  regulations, 
and  Paul  Ramsey  isolates  four  types  of  regulation  involved: 

1)  "the  fundamental  requirements  of  the  law,"  2)  specific  rules 
"to  hedge  them  about,"  3)  rules  to  define  exhaustively  the 

original  basic  command  or  prohibition,  and  4)  regulations  clari- 

41 

fying  lines  of  preference  in  case  of  conflicts.  Rabbinical 

39. See  Emil  Brunner,  The  Divine  Imperative,  pp.69ff. 

40. Ibid.,  p.74. 


41. Basic  Christian  Ethics  (New  York,  1950),  p.47. 
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Judaism  of  the  first  century  is  one  example  of  such  a  legalistic 
morality*  While  Baxter  is  no  Hebrew  legalist,  he  is  concerned 
with  an  exhaustive  explication  of  the  meaning  of  Christian  love. 
While  he  does  not  go  to  rabbinical  extremes  to  build  a  fence 
about  the  law,  he  is  interested  in  protecting  Sabbath  observance 
with  prohibitions  and  in  guaranteeing  supreme  love  to  God  by 
rules  of  self-denial.  A  Christian  Directory  was  intended  to  lay 
out  the  pattern.  Baxter  does  not  consider  this  work  as  the 
seventeenth  century  version  of  the  law  of  Sinai.  Yet  he  believes 
it  to  be  the  best  available  guide  to  proper  Christian  behavior. 
Caution  is  sounded  against  relying  so  heavily  upon  its  directions 
that  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  neglected.  However,  he  counsels 
careful  use  cf  the  York  and  attention  to  all  its  parts.  He 
makes  no  apology  fb  r  presuming  to  teach  others.  Yet  he  does 

express  hope  that  others  will  come  after  him  and  improve  his 

42  43 

work.  The  very  language  conveys  an  authoritative  tone. 

The  many  directions  are  to  be  taken  seriously  as  representing 

the  truth  of  God.  The  Thursday  evening  meeting  in  the  parish  at 

Kidderminster  was  an  occasion  of  instruction  to  direct  behavior 

according  to  clerical  guidance.  He  approves  of  discipline  along 

with  instruction  in  the  details  of  behavior.  Compassion  and 

zeal  tempt  him  to  reduce  holy  living  to  a  formula.  While  he  is 


42.”Directory, ”  Works,  II,  Advertisement. 

43. It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  occasionally  a  sentence  suggests 
uncertainty  rather  than  authority  because  of  the  hardness  of  a 
case  and  the  difficulty  in  making  a  decision. 
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eminently  successful  in  arousing  men  to  see  the  demands  of  god¬ 
liness  and  to  desire  holiness  and  to  aspire  to  obedience,  he 
immediately  confronts  them  with  a  maze  of  instructions.  In¬ 
tending  to  make  the  way  easier  by  clarification,  he  clutters  the 
highway  with  too  many  signboards. 

However,  Baxter’s  directions  do  not  carry  the  weight  of 
automatic  command,  universally  applied  with  sure  penalty  for 
infractions.  In  Kidderminster  the  yoke  of  discipline  was  to  be 
voluntarily  accepted.  And  Baxter  suggests  to  the  reader  in 

A  Christian  Directory  that  whatever  is  an  impediment  to  the 
„  44 

holy  life  should  be  ignored.  The  book  is  more  nearly  one  of 

persuasion  to  the  godly  life  and  confident  instruction  therein, 

than  a  code  of  law.  For  instance,  the  directions  against  the 

sin  of  hypocrisy  are  a  group  of  revelant  exhortations  to  assist 

45 

in  the  development  of  integrity. 

Illustrations  of  the  fourth  type  of  regulation  are  also 
found  in  Baxter.  There  is  no  set  code  of  preferential  rules. 

And  he  shows  no  indication  of  avoiding  more  stringent  demands 

' 

by  rationalizing  by  means  of  a  preferential  scheme.  However, 

46 

he  states  some  general  principles  and  gives  examples.  For 
instance,  while  highest  duties  have  to  do  with  God  most  directly, 
an  emergency  may  make  it  necessary  to  alleviate  human  suffering 
rather  than  engage  in  meditation. 


44.,fDirectory,  ”  Works ,  II,  Advertisement. 

45."Directory, "  Works,  II,  530-548.  The  twenty-seven  direc¬ 
tions  include  reminders  of  the  importance  of  the  inner  life  and 
of  the  judgment  of  God,  commands  to  faithfulness  in  genuine  medf 
tation  and  worship,  to  severity  in  judging  the  self,  and  to 
hearken  always  to  conscience. 

46. See  Chanter  V.  n.2D5:  Chapter  VI,  p.  243. 
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Now  we  may  conclude  that  while  Baxter  is  potentially  a  le¬ 
galist  in  the  sense  that  he  lays  out  directions  relating  to  each 
type  of  regulation,  his  whole  system  is  not  simply  equivalent 
to  a  set  of  rules.  Many  directions  as  such  cannot  be  classified 
as  rules.  On  this  score  we  cannot  say  he  is  a  legalist. 

Perhaps  the  deciding  factor  in  a  legalist  ethic  is  the  as¬ 
sumption,  whether  written  or  unwritten,  that  external  obedience 
to  the  requirements  may  be  sufficient.  A  legalistic  ethic  en¬ 
courages  belief,  at  least  in  practice,  in  the  sufficiency  of 
outward  compliance  to  rules,  even  though  it  may  state  a  theory 
to  the  contrary.  There  are  not  only  duty  and  rules  to  express 
and  protect  fundamental  principles,  but  the  practical  dominance 
of  these  over  the  spiritual  essence  of  the  law.  in  rabbinical 
Judaism  the  two  great  commandments  were  acknowledged  as  the  sum¬ 
mary  and  essence  of  the  law,  but  reference  to  them  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  precise  listing  of  the  many  laws.  And  to  obey 
the  many  was  considered  equivalent  to  attending  to  the  weightier 
matters . 

We  have  seen  that  Baxter  is  strong  on  ” doing.”  He  believes 
in  visible  works  which  show  forth  the  glory  of  God.  The  inward 
graces  will  manifest  themselves  in  the  light,  an  d  the  active 
open  response  is  the  occasion  of  developing  inward  graces.  If  one 
does  not  practice  what  he  believes,  God  will  abandon  him  to  dis- 


47. Paul  Ramsey,  Basic  Christian  Ethics,  p.  62 
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48 

belief*  How  can  the  Christian  know  he  is  a  true  disciple  un¬ 
less  he  conduct  himself  in  a  godly,  righteous  and  sober  manner? 
Self-denial  is  the  inner  love  of  God  more  than  self,  but  it 
must  be  expressed  in  temperance  and  frugality.  Worship  is  spir¬ 
itual  communion  between  the  soul  and  God,  but  it  is  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  outward  acts.  There  are  methods,  good  and  bad,  of 


inducing  spiritual  meditation.  The  Sabbath  is  ordained  for  the 
spiritual  renewal  of  the  soul,  but  there  are  many  external  com- 
mandsand  prohibitions  prescribed  in  view  of  achieving  this  aim. 

In  some  areas  Baxter  gives  larger  place  for  the  proper  ordering 
of  externals.  This  is  particularly  true  in  such  sections  as 
those  which  deal  with  duties  of  masters  to  servants;  directions 
against  theft,  fraud,  etc.;  directions  about  contracts,  buying 
and  selling;  directions  against  waste;  directions  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  body- -cal lings,  recreations,  and  apparel.  One 
occasionally  has  the  feeling  that  it  is  the  act  itself  which 
looms  as  important--whether  one  refrains  from  fraud  or  deals 
justly  in  making  a  contract--rather  than  a  certain  quality  of 
person  who  will  naturally  act  in  this  way.  Yet  even  in  these 
areas  where  he  is  more  explicit  and  external  one  cannot  say  that 
he  completely  severs  the  act  from  the  divine  roots  in  the  new 
humanity,  in  the  redeemed  man.  Moreover,  included  in  such  sets 
of  directions  are  directions  which  point  up  requirements  which 


48. "The  Life  of  Faith,"  Works,  XII,  100 
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cannot  be  discharged  in  mere  external  ways.  For  instance,  he 

49 

calls  for  care  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  servants,  for  cure 

50 

of  covetousness  as  the  root  of  theft,  for  surety  that  there  is 

51 

in  the  heart  love  for  neighbor  and  denial  of  self.  Therefore 
in  areas  where  he  comes  nearest  to  capitulating  to  righteous¬ 
ness  by  external  works  he  does  not  go  all  the  way.  Then  one  is 
reminded  when  he  examines  all  of  Baxter  that  there  is  persistent 
stress  on  the  inner  life  of  the  spirit  as  both  complementary  to 
and  indispensable  to  acts  of  justice  and  mercy.  The  religion  of 

the  hypocrite  is  vain--he  ”may  read  or  say  his  prayers,  and  be 

52 

a  worldling  still.” 

A  number  of  other  factors  are  positively  correlated  with 
legalistic  tendencies.  Characteristics  of  the  ”protestant” 
spirit  in  ethics--its  self-conscious,  negative,  anxious  approach- 
are  typical  of  legalistic  ethics.  These  have  already  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  are  others  which  claim  our  attention  now.  One 
is  the  teleological  emphasis  associated  with  legalistic  pat¬ 
terns.  Another  concerns  the  degree  with  vhich  ethical  pre¬ 
scriptions  reflect  the  essential  ideal  of  the  system. 

Baxter  makes  much  of  the  goal  of  human  striving.  For  the 
saints  the  end  is  ^everlasting  rest.”  It  is  the  ”most  happy 

53 

estate  of  a  Christian  having  obtained  the  end  of  his  course.” 


49*”Directory, ”  Works ,  IV,  210.  50. Ibid. ,  VI,  274. 

51. Ibid.,  VI,  287. 

52.”The  Vain  Religion  of  the  Formal  Hypocrite,”  Works,  XVII,  25. 


53 . The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest,  I,  ii,  1. 
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It  is  most  excellent,  greatly  exceeding  any  means  or  interned- 

£ 

iate  good*  To  this  exalted  end  everything  else  is  only  a  means* 
This  perfection  of  the  saints  personally  and  this  enjoyment  of 
God  forever  is  portrayed  through  The  Saints'  Everlasting  Rest 
as  the  chief  happiness,  the  end  of  all  striving*  The  first 
logical  question  concerns  the  way  to  arrive.  The  answer  tends 
to  relate  every  good  in  this  life  to  the  attainment  of  that  end 
and  to  show  that  a  certain  path  leads  to  that  end.  This  world 


is  the  testing  ground,  and  the  results  of  the  tests  will  sep¬ 
arate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  The  inheritance  of  “everlasting 
rest"  is  not  assured  until  in  the  final  judgment  it  is  found 

that  one  has  been  faithful  to  the  covenant  of  faith  in  obed¬ 

ience*  This  teleological  emphasis  obligates  the  religious 
teacher  to  lay  down  clearly  and  persuasively  the  requirements* 
However,  the  burden  need  not  rest  entirely  with  man,  requiring 

him  to  climb  at  his  own  risk  the  ladder  to  heaven.  The  end  for 


Baxter  is  not  only  the  end  which  follows  covenant  faithfulness, 
but  it  is  the  end  given  through  divine  grace. 

Another  way  in  which  Baxter  manifests  similarities  to  le¬ 
galists  is  the  tendency  either  to  qualify  or  obscure  the 


1 


54.,,This  conclude th  for  Heavens  preheminence:  All  things  are 
but  means  to  that  end.  If  any  thing  here  be  excellent,  it  is, 
because  it  is  a  step  to  that:  and  the  more  conducible  thereto, 
the  more  excellent.  The  Salvationjbf  our  Souls,  is  the  end  oi 
our  Faith,  our  Hope,  our  Dilligence,  of  all  Mercies,  of  all 
Ordinances,  as  before  is  proved:  It  is  not  for  themselves  but 
for  this  Rest,  that  all  these  are  desired  and  used.  Praying  is 
not  the  end  of  Praying;  nor  Preaching  the  end  of  Preaching,  nor 
Believing  the  end  of  Believing;  These  are  but  the  way  to  him, 
who  is  the  way  to  this  Rest.”  Ibid. ,  I,  vi,  1. 
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Christian  ideal  of  agape ♦  What  is  mandatory  in  the  ethics  of 
Jesus  is  that  all  behavior  reflect  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom. 
Conformity  to  the  details  of  a  written  code  is  not  the  require¬ 
ment;  such  a  definition  of  righteousness  is  carefully  avoided. 
Illustrations  concerning  anger,  adultery,  divorce,  retaliation 
are  not  meant  to  be  the  foundation  stones  of  a  ibw  written  code, 
but  to  shed  light  upon  the  character  of  the  essential  principle. 
The  distinction  here  between  the  old  and  the  new  covenants  is 
between  externally  prescribed  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  heart 
which  stands  under  the  judgment  of  an  ideal  and  is  responsive 
to  the  grace  of  God*  This  free  ethic  of  love  need  not  result 
in  the  vague  authority  of  a  highly  individual  "inner  light. " 
Careful  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  ideal  in  areas  of 
behavior  is  desirable  and  necessary,  Petty  legalism  is  not  the 
automatic  resultyof  such  an  examination.  However,  one  who  seeks 
specific  meanings  of  the  ideal  for  a  particular  culture  runs  the 
risk  of  legalism.  He  is  under  obligation  to  represent  truly  the 
ideal,  faithfully  showing  the  relation  between  precept  and  the 
ideal.  Then  while  insisting  on  the  quality  of  agape  and  the 
direction  of  eternal  life  in  the  Kingdom,  he  must  be  aware  of 
imperfections  of  quality  and  failure  to  reach  the  goal.  In  this 
manner  the  gospel  persists  and  is  never  obscured  in  ethical 
decision.  Precepts  are  taught  as  illustrations  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  demand  of  the  Kingdom,  not  as  the  embodiment  aid  full 
expression  of  the  ideal.  If  a  type  of  law  is  valid  in  Christian 
ethics  to  guide  behavior  under  faith,  it  is  law  which  stands 
under  the  judgment  of  God  and  points  to  the  norm  of  His  love  as 
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the  ideal.  That  law  should  never  black  out  the  ideal.  It  should 

never  encourage  the  false  security  of  perfect  obedience. 

However,  Baxter's  sets  of  directions  fail  to  reflect  clearly 

the  absoluteness  of  the  ideal  of  Christian  ethics.  Ones  dealing 

with  the  more  specific  problems  are  less  apt  to  illustrate  well 

55 

the  standard  of  agape .  Duties  of  masters  to  servants,  for 
example,  suggest  a  standard  compromised  by  custom  and  respect¬ 
ability.  Masters  should  be  just,  make  healthful  provisions, 
strike  a  balance  between  familiarity  and  aloofness,  exhibit 

56 

patience,  and  keep  servants  from  ungodliness  and  evil  company. 

The  large  demands  of  unstinting  love  do  not  break  through. 

The  standard  of  respectable  justice  appears  sufficient.  Take 
another  example.  Concerning  the  practice  of  borrowing,  the 
question  is  asked  whether  one  may  take,  as  there  is  opportunity, 
from  one  who  refuses  to  repay  what  he  has  borrowed.  The  answer 
is  ^es,  though  on  certain  conditions,  i.e.,  that  one  cannot 
afford  to  go  to  court,  that  the  action  does  not  encourage  theft 
generally,  and  that  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  power  of  law 
and  government.''  This  answer  makes  interesting  contrast  with 
the  quality  of  behavior  illustrated  by  the  words  of  Jesus: 

’’Give  to  every  one  who  begs  from  you;  and  of  him  who  takes  away 


55.  Baxter  is  closest  to  the  claims  of  Christ  when  he  is  press 
ing  the  general  duties  of  love  for  God. 

56. ”Directory,”  Works,  IV,  209ff. 


57. Ibid.,  VI,  282 
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58 

your  goods,  do  not  ask  them  again,”  In  the  consideration  of 
many  such  questions,  casuistic  quandary  and  flat  prohibitions 
are  evident,  but  the  essential  quality  of  the  Christian  ethic 
is  hidden.  Another  illustration  is  seen  in  the  way  Baxter  treats 
the  ideal  of  love  for  neighbor.  He  holds  up  the  ideal,  but  the 
full  impact  is  softened  by  his  scaling  preferential  love  accord¬ 
ing  to  godliness,  by  basing  love  on  the  potentiality  of  goodness 

59 

in  the  future,  and  by  stressing  proper  self-regard  as  he  does.'" 

It  may  be  said  that  Baxter’s  interpretation  of  the  works  of  the 
Christian  is  an  acclimation  to  culture  and  human  limitations. 

Of  course  one  of  the  serious  problems  of  Christian  casuistry 
generally  is  the  problem  of  keeping  in  clear  and  true  perspect¬ 
ive  the  challenging  imperatives  of  Christianity  while  one  is 
putting  the  search  light  on  the  minute  prohibitions  and  compre¬ 
hensive  specific  demands.  Baxter  does  not  appear  fully  aware  of 
this  difficulty,  but  he  is  entrenched  in  it.  The  tendency  of 
the  casuist  is  to  compromise  the  standard  and  to  reduce  the 
magnitude  of  the  demand.  These  weaknesses  of  the  casuistic 
approach  are  not  absent  from  the  prince  of  Puritan  casuists. 

If  Baxter  is  not  a  legalist  in  the  strictest  sense,  it  is 
clear  that  he  has  some  of  the  symptoms  that  are  characteristic 
of  legalists.  If  there  Is  any  reason  for  alarm,  however,  any 
danger  of  legalism,  one  should  perhaps  not  point  only,  or  even 
mainly,  to  his  books  and  pamphlets.  The  cause  of  alarm  lies 
deeper,  in  the  nature  of  man  and  his  tendency  to  emphasize  works. 


5 8. Luke  6.30, 


59 .See  Chapter  V,  p.205ff. 
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Professor  Niebuhr  of  Yale  takes  note  of  the  strong  natural 

tendency  toward  the  ”protestant”  spirit,  man*s  ” unconquerable 

desire  to  defend  and  justify  himself  by  his  good  works  as  well 

as  to  identify  his  social  or  personal  culture  with  God' 3  revela- 

60 

tion  of  his  will,”  Even  antinomians  illustrate  this  over-all 
pattern,  for  they  tend  to  make  works  out  of  the  religious  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  system,  i.e.,  faith  and  repentance.  As 
part  of  the  human  family  with  such  tendencies,  Baxter  shares  in 

the  trend  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  toward  works  as  proof  of 

61 

election,  during  the  century  following  Galvin,  Moreover,  as 
part  of  a  particular  generation,  as  a  realistic  spokesman  for 
it  and  to  it,  he  comes  naturally  to  stress  the  human  response 
of  works. 

The  natural  tendency  is  reinforced  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  need  for  combating  both  antinomians  and  general  inertia  on 
the  part  of  the  Established  Church.  For  his  time  in  history  it 
is  pertinent  and  prophetic  that  he  should  stress  works  in  his 
sermons,  his  pamphlets,  and  major  treatises.  There  is  no  static 
solution  to  the  problem  cf  faith  and  works,  ^t  rises  afresh 
with  every  new  day.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  relativism 
reigns  with  every  man  to  his  own  fancy,  let  the  approaches  both 
of  Baxter  and  Luther,  while  different,  were  the  message  of  God 
for  the  generation  of  each.  Baxter* s  plea  that  men  of  England 
be  up  and  doing,  exercising  both  the  receiving  and  giving 
_ 

60, ”Evangelical  and  Protestant  Ethics,"  a£.  cit . ,  p,218. 

61, Troeltsch,  The  Social  Teaching  of  the  Christian  Churches, 

II,  590. 
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graces,  is  no  less  valid  than  Luther’s  message  for  the  Church  in 
Germany,  just  throwing  off  the  bondage  of  Rome,  a  message  of 
trust  in  view  of  the  unspeakable  love  of  God.  Baxter  is  not  a 
legalist,  as  Luther  is  no  libertine.  They  are  realistic 
preachers,  living  under  grace  and  in  tune  with  the  deepest  needs 
of  the  times.  One  judges  therefore  with  humility  and  hesitation, 
knowing  that  no  fixed  formula  can  serve  as  the  standard. 

Analysis 

■ 

Faith  and  works,  grace  and  law,  represent  a  basic  dualism 
in  Baxter.  He  holds  in  tension  these  antithetical  elements.  He 
embraces  the  whole  law  and  at  the  same  time  acknowledges  the 
sufficiency  of  divine  grace.  He  starts  with  justification  by 
faith  and  adds  in  the  same  breath  that  justification  is  a 
conditional  contract. 

When  he  looks  at  the  side  of  faith,  he  exclaims  that  all  is 
of  God.  All  goodness  is  the  gift  of  God,  who  is  the  gracious 
Benefactor  of  sinful  men.  It  is  only  through  the  goodness  of 
Christ  that  men  can  be  considered  just  before  God.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Baxter  is  in  the  midst  of  a  plea  to  be  active,  his 
enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds.  &e  is  impressed  with  the  unceasing 
demands  made  by  God,  the  Sovereign  king.  Compelling  duty  con¬ 
fronts  men  in  every  minute  in  all  relations  of  life.  The  eter¬ 
nal  Law  of  God  is  still  enforced.  Men  are  redeemed  for  a  pur¬ 
pose.  Holiness  is  their  goal;  pleasing  God  is  their  work.  Look¬ 
ing  at  the  issue  from  the  point  of  view  of  faith,  it  is  certainly 
a  faith  that  works.  As  for  works,  they  have  value  only  in  the 
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context  of  faith. 

Faith  is  the  life;  works  are  the  fruit.  Faith  is  the  essence 
of  the  covenant;  works  are  the  fulfillment.  However,  in  his 
exploration  of  the  meaning  of  this  point  of  view,  Baxter  veers 
in  the  direction  of  works  as  the  object  of  scrupulous  anxious 
concern.  The  principles  of  Christian  faith  which  works  according 
to  love  is  modified  in  the  hands  of  Baxter.  Some  qualifying 
elements  are  deliberately  included  in  his  system.  We  have  noted 
the  covenant  idea  which  makes  works  the  final  condition  of 
justification.  The  Law  of  Nature  is  accepted  as  the  essence  of 
what  is  required,  and  he  makes  no  distinction  between  the  nature 
of  its  demands  and  Christian  love.  The  supreme  motive  of  respon¬ 
sive  love  is  supplemented  by  those  of  duty,  reward  and  punish¬ 
ment,  and  in  practice  is  sometimes  supplanted  by  them.  Teleo¬ 
logical  emphases  encourage  works  as  a  means  to  the  goal.  The 
absolute  standard  of  agape  is  compromised  and  not  fully  developed 
in  discussions  of  neighbor-love.  Other  qualifying  elements  slip 
in  unawares,  more  as  by-products  of  his  system.  They  are  the 
unintended  results  of  the  way  in  which  Baxter  pursues  his  task. 
The  task  of  the  casuist  takes  him  logically  in  the  direction 
of  the  prominence  of  Christian  exercise  of  the  will  in  delib¬ 
erate  obedience.  We  have  also  seen  how  the  self-conscious,  de¬ 
fensive,  anxious  elements  of  the  ’’protestant®  type  weaken  the 
Christian  ethic  of  grace.  Affinities  with  the  commanding  nature 
of  legalism,  its  regulations  and  externalism,  have  been  noted. 

The  correlating  emphasis  on  works  provides  the  type  of  climate  in 
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which  one  is  incited  to  the  pride  of  righteousness  and  in  which 
works  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  faith. 

Baxter  then  falls  short  of  the  Pauline  view  of  faith  and 
works.  He  has  not  the  same  antipathy  to  law  which  Paul  had.  He 
is  inclined  to  command  faith  as  duty,  and  he  is  less  careful  to 
make  of  moral  demands  illustrations  of  the  compelling  standard 
of  love  instead  of  a  precise  standard  of  law.52  Paul  too  faced 
antinomians,  but  in  his  denunciation  of  them  he  kept  the  primacy 
of  faith  in  clear  perspective.  He  pointed  to  the  moral  claims 
of  the  gospel,  but  he  kept  the  quality  of  agape  in  clear  focus. 
He  even  quotes  approvingly  the  slogan  of  Christian  liberty  used 
by  the  antinomians--,,All  things  are  lawful. Yet  he  under¬ 
stood  what  they  did  not--that  all  things  are  also  demanded 
which  Christian  love  requires.54  For  Baxter  it  is  not  always 
love  which  commands.  Duty  and  fear,  the  motives  of  the  civil 
code,  also  command. 

It  is  a  subtle  result  of  this  uneasy  balance  of  faith  and 
works  that  encouragement  is  given  to  the  human  tendency  to  lay 
out  a  prescribed  path  which  leads  unmistakably  to  heaven,  to 
put  faith  in  works  as  a  substitute  for  works  which  stem  from 
faith*  His  trumpet  call  to  active  obedience  sounds  the  cue  for 
pervertedly  searching  out  a  comfortable  way  to  comply  with  a 


62. See  Powicke,  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter,  1615 
1691,  p.241. 

63.1  Cor.  10:23. 

64. See  Paul  Ramsey,  Basic  Christian  Ethics,  p.79. 
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mere  relative  standard.  Baxter  unwittingly  plants  seeds  which, 
nourished  by  man’s  propensity  to  legalize  faith,  may  easily 
develop  into  a  system  of  righteousness  based  on  the  law.  Ex¬ 
hortations  to  scrupulous  diligence,  even  to  the  point  of  anxiety, 
are  such  seeds.  The  steps  Baxter  takes  to  avoid  this  result 
are  hardly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  exceptional  emphasis  he 
gives  to  works.  He  opens  the  door  for  the  demons  of  self-interest 
to  rush  to  twist  his  system  into  one  which  makes  the  works  of 
faith  to  fit  the  ends  of  self.  1/hile  he  himself  does  not  make 
works  superior  to  faith,  he  provides  enough  foundation  for  little 
men  to  erect  with  works  their  Tower  of  Babel.  He  gives  impetus 
to  those  who  would  create  the  illusion  that  men  can  become 
saints  by  getting  busy,  making  diligent  use  of  means.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  post-exilic  Judaism,  with  its  comprehensive 
dualism  between  devout  spiritual  worship  and  zealous  obedience 
of  divine  statutes.  It  was  a  noble  system,  but  It  came  eventu¬ 
ally  to  confuse  grace  and  law  and  assume  that  perfection  under 

the  law  and  its  sacrificial  system  satisfied  the  will  of  God. 

65 

This  was  not  a  necessary  development.  However,  given  the  nat¬ 
ural  tendency  of  men  to  emphasize  what  is  specific  and  observ¬ 
able,  to  seek  assurance  of  their  goodness,  it  is  not  a  surpris¬ 
ing  result. 

Baxter  takes  steps  to  curb  the  tendency  of  works  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  ascendancy  of  faith,  to  be  sure.  Salvation  is  merited 


65. See  W.  A.  L.  Elms lie,  "Ethics,"  Record  and  Revelation  (ed. 
H.  Wheeler  Robinson) ,  Oxford,  1951,  p • §94 . 
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not  by  works  of  men,  but  by  the  work  of  Christ,  There  is  no 
room  for  boasting.  Furthermore,  he  understands  the  vanity  of 
hypocrisy  and  commends  the  virtue  of  humility.  Empty  form  and 
spiritual  arrogance  he  condemns.  These  are  his  most  formidable 
dikes.  However,  the  flood  of  works  swells  to  threatening  pro¬ 
portions,  and  he  is  not  entirely  successful  in  controlling  it. 
The  ”life  of  faith”  is  open  to  ironic  attack  from  an  unseen 
enemy  ” within  the  gates.” 
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